The week 


Terence Miller Joins the SDP 
Rhodes James calls for 
“mini- Robbins’* review 
Socialist campaign for higher 
education launched 
Alternative technology at 
Coventry 

SSRC white paper row comes into 
open 

NORTH AMERICA 6 

College Board plans to reverse 
decline in scholastic aptitude 
scores 

More education, great pay 
discrimination, argues 
Congressional Union 

OVERSEAS 7 

Soviet campaign to combat 
Cynicism among youth 
UN University plans joint action 
with Chinese Academy of 
Sciences 

Bielefeld's successful experiment 
In Intensive university year 

ARTICLES 8-14 

Peter David reports on the 
academic groups that lobby for 
Israel and the Arabs, 8 
Higher Education and Industry: 
John O’Leary reports from 
_ Hull and Warwick, 9 
Keith Middlema5s examines the 
growth of industrial politics in 
modern Britain, 12-13 
Fred Inglis discusses political 
values in an age of economic 
decline, 14 
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Model A-and-a-half ? 


David Nokcs discusses (he 
dilemmas of biographical 
drama, and Roger Siiverstone 
reviews video 

BOOKS 15.18 

Simon Roberts reviews H. L. A. 
Worthy Nell MaeCJormlck, 15 

R. Di Bedrord discusses casuistry 
in literature (16), Denys 
Wilkinson reviews a new book 
on modern physicists (17), and 
Roy Shaw reviews Bernice 
Martin's A Sociology of 
Contemporary Cultural Change 

EDUCATION BOOKS 19-23 

Student guidance, public schools, 
early modern universities, and 
moral philosophy in 
seventeenth century Harvard 
are among the subjects of new 
books on education 

NOTICEBOARD 24 

CLASSIFIED INDEX " 25 

OPINION 30-32 

Steven Lukes discusses socialism 

and parHamentarlanlsmj; Robin 

McKle reports on new theories 
of the earth's climate; and 
2?" s Diary from Zander 
Wedderburn of Herlot Watt 
University, 30 

Letters on Islam and secularism, 
and polytechnic research; 31 


It is beginning to look increasingly 
unlikely that a “Model B" national 
body will get established this side 
of the next General Election. Of 
course, the reasons for this have 
almost as little to do with education 
as had the DES’s original decision 
last winter to plump for a centralist 
and corporate solution to the tan- 
gled problems of the management 
| and control of non-university higher 
education and to sweep away almost 
a century of local authority control 
of the polytechnics (in their proto 
form) and the colleges. 

The reasons, of course, come from 
the world of micro- 3nd macro- 
politics. At the micro level it seems 
almost impossible to negotiate, draft, 
and pass such a complicated piece of 
legislation as will be required by a 
“Model B‘* solution which demands 
a categorical end to local authority 
responsibility. The transfer of own- 
ership to institutions with a strange, 
new and possibly uncomfortable 
corporate status, the creation of a 
new structure for determining sala- 
nes and conditions of service (espe- 
cially for non-teaching jobs), the 
establishment of a new national 
body, the evolution of its basic finan- 
cial and administrative procedures, 
all these are very complicated and 
time-consuming questions which can 
hardly be answered in time - in time, 
thiil is, for any new arrangements to 
be in place before and so to influ- 
ence the contraction nf the non- 
urn versify sector on which the Gov- 
ernment is so stubbornly determined. . 
At a macro-level the choice be- 
a '‘Model A!’ and “Model B” , 
national body Is certain to be soon 
engulfed by the all-out war between 
central and local government on 
nughly issues such as referenda 


[ before rale rises, or politicized 
I manipulation of the block grant. 
Under these conditions it is all too 
likely to become a stagnant and 
quiet sector of the front where both 
sides dig in for a long war, and even 
quite probable that the establishment 
of a national body for the colleges 
and polytechnics might become the 
object of ■‘trade*' between central 
and local government with unknow- 
able consequences. 

This is not a happy outlook. It 
would be just as unfortunate if those 
who believe that too tightly drawn a 
national body would reduce the very 
necessary diversity of non-university 
higher education and establish new 
and oppressive boundaries saw their 
point of view prevail for the wrong 
reasons, as it would be for the advo- 
cates of a more centralized approach 
to ride to success on the back of cuts 
and contraction. 

So even if the political impetus 
behind the present debate on the 
future of the polytechnics and col- 
leges suddenly evaporates, as it may 
well do, that is no reason to end the 
debate. Indeed the very contrary 
should take place. The debate should 
be widened and made more public. 
At present there is too much behind- 
the-scenes jostling for sectoral 
advantage, with some polytechnic 
directors reviving the proposal for a 
“satellite '* system of polytechnics and 
higher education colleges (with no 
prizes for guessing the respective 
'Orbiis). and the Council for National 
Academic Awards uneasy about any 
influence or stature that 
might flow from the creation of a 
new national body on a centralized 
pattern and so being edged into the 
intrigue for defensive purposes. 


What is required instead is a much 
fuller debnte. No one cun be luppy 
about the present condition of the 
management of the nun-university 
sector. Even without the much to he 
deplored contraction some more 
rational “system" would have to be 
created for the polytechnics ami col- 
leges. It is simply unrealistic to 
imagine that uncoordinated local au- 
thority provision marginally modified 
by some semi-compulsory recoup- 
ment scheme can produce and sus- 
tain a strong higher education 
alternative to tne universities. 

The real issue then is not whether 
there should be a national body or 
not, but rather whether the arrange- 
ments for a national body will uc 
those which prop up sectoral pri- 
vilege - nnd so flow against the 
democratic intentions of Anthony 
Crosland’s binary policy - or those 
which maintain and increase the di- 
versity of non-university higher 
education and so provide the radical 
extension of higher education for 
which Anthony Crosland argued and 
planned. But if it is by now fairly 
clear that Model B would come too 
close for comfort to the former 
arrangements, it is very doubtful 
whether Model A even approximates 
to the latter. Therefore what must 
and maybe will emerge is “Model 
A-and-a-half*. some arrangement 
that makes a positive virtue out of 
plural control, rather than simply 
acting as a defensive work to protect 
local authority territory. The details 
of such an arrangement would be 
very difficult to work out, but before 
that task can even be attempted the 
spirit of such an arrangement has to 
be firmly established through public 
debate. That is the immediate task 
for the polytechnics and colleges. 


. r — . ..._ miu cunt 

Rothschildization and the SSRC 

reorgamzatron of the commit kJkJAW/ 


SSRC " ,,,e B- 

search Council, which will receive fvafSn f? n ^ ura f ion 

the council’s final approval todnv is lili d ?" ger sl {PP m B into 
easy to caricature “ a . d * mi ? obscurantism. Most of the 

discipline-based by issue-related “ ience dlsci Pbnes are by their 

committees can be seen It t very natures i extrovert in their preoc- 

for a narrow, quanlh;niive aS me^an^ BPS 18 ' S ° lt is diffIcult » see 
tic. even ttfLlly" and ’ ' £ Si*? structure, 


tic. even ethically and ooliticn E° W 6 new , C0i pmittee structure, 
neutral, approach to the social set neflt £ divided into issue- 

ences, antTas a defeat for a broad £ t CltCg0 f' v T i11 b ® able to 
qualitative, and engaged aporcacli so ? a ^ relevant research 

But beneath the cancalurt? there is [XUS? ^ than lhe disciplines 
enough truth to provoke con^el? SSSST lhr ° Ugh ° Id 

which ^he 8 SSRC Js- taking omS aDwarfna *?“* V d J anger that hy 
forced to take. Of cour4, any re? dffifoJs the ,he basi ° 

search council must try to keen a 253? th 5 SRC new “ntnirttee 
proper balance between the nuitur- Hi Ffir!l2 e » - ma ^u epress at an already 
mg of purely academic initiative and t t !5?, e fc tbe . s,atus *be social 

the academic jcicnres still further. After all, many 

public issues that excite political sod- not^tha^mJ' dl *jP ,lncs are 
eiy. •‘Timeliness and merit” is the SSIr ms-S 10 "^. s © 1 f -c °nfiaent, even 
traditional phrase to sum ud thk s . l I?^ wor ^ s ®at make up. 

necessary balance up th,s subject disciplines in the natural scf- 

ences or even the humanities. Their 


yea« tfTite 

A VS 0" ** decline’ and 
wSS ° r WgoercdMcaifori.hbpes 

What went right qnd.wrofoz: s 
symposium With contributions 
mwh Lord Robbing Aw 
, Charles Carter, Maifr 

Beloft and others , 

Maurice Cowifog on Stuart : 
Hampshire 

Dennis Welland on Ford Madbx 
Ford ‘ 

New books In biological sciences 
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Wf. tejaoitt thin a'toiichof fotay 
about the application for a Royal 
by the University College at 


often precarious self-esteem needs 
bolstering not buffeting. Although 
mere may be a strong case for the 
imposition of tough national research 
priorities in science and engineering, 
partly because of the strength of the 
basic disciplines, partly because of 
the great costs involved, there is a 
[J UC J weaker case for dirigisme by 

D ■%,«*. if the process of 
Kothschtldization is carried loo far, 
the foundations of the research coun- 
cu system are undermined. After all, 
if the SSRC abandons too absolutely 
its role as a sponsor of academic 
research and too recklessly adopts a 
new role as a surrogate customer for 
applied research, why not transfer its 
budget to the real customers, the 
Government departments, local au- 
thorities, and other agencies? At 
best the case for the SSRC reorga- 
nization is not proven. 



You’re looking brown. 

Yes. Got a bit of a tan, fo 
walking about, yon know. 

Very impressive. 

Well, soon wear off In lh!s« 
of weather. 

Italy again? Siena, isn’t it? 
No. Wc went down to Turfa 
this year. 

Really? 

Mmm. Decided to have t a 
Got a bit tired of the old psA 
year after year. 

Splendid. What’s it like? I 
heard rather muted reports. 

Oh absolutely first-rate, fo 
doubt about It. 

Not all fixed bayonets asd 
doner kebabs? 

Not a bit of it. ’Course there's 
still the curfew in Istanbul bd 
quite honestly, if you eel r$f 
down into Asia you hordly nofitt 
It. 

Asia? 

Yes. Over the Bospftra 
Bridge and then more or b 
straight along the coast to If j 
Aegean. 

Good swimming? 
Excellent. Very clear. B*** 
bits of Greek ruins unto to 
water. 

Not spoilt yet? 

No. Very undeveloped, tow 
saw any other English to ® 
whole four weeks. 

Sounds splendid. 

I*d recommend it. D’you P 
away yourself? 

Yes. Just for a couple d 
weeks. 

Weii that’s something anyway- 
Oli yes. 

Whcre’d you go? 

Prison, actually. 

Prison? 


a a fWVH B 

Yes. Had a silly spot of bi^ 
over some books which uj 
claimed I’d more or less si 
from W. H. Smiths and got » 
down for b fortnight. 
Really? 

Yes. Quite unexpected. Of 
the blue. 

Whereabouts? 

What’s that? 

Where’d you go? 

Sn’t "that Yorkshire? ■ 
Yes. Sort of Lee*. 
less on the edge ofthe U 
Oh yes, I know. Sort of I*" 
and Skipton way? 

That’s right. . ■ BrtD 

Not too for from 
country? 

You’ve got it. . j*i 
Was a ^ 

read .somewhere th B ‘ * • 
three to a B ut‘ 

• No. Not too bad at auj ^ 
course I was oyer in E . 
that’s well away from 

Cro (X d V YOU look ^ f 

Yes. It was certamfy a 

• Well, that’s the main Wf, 

Exactly. .. 


'monopoly over higher education. 
Buckingham itself says that a 
ractical dif- 
aire suffi- 
atready. It 


either about academic standards or 
security at Buckingham. 
Copses are still incompatible with 
*“8 degree ^ ^programmes, despite 
the standing of some of the college’s 
SSS rn j“ examiners, while financial 

have be “ °P»iy 


an anomaly examiners, while financial 

Ifo llrte with duflculties have been ooenlv 
view hardly admitted, . .. 

of a proper- 

lhe eves of- J n . the circumstances, .those 
»yeis, jwlyte^nicsi with’ designs on self- 

•ahla < . Vfllidatlnn u/ill d.u 


wU ask quite reasonably 
and .ap ■ ^"y Buckingham, should be accorded 
; Whiles l Sj a fos denied to them. The colleges 
eori- . institutes of . higher education, 
. many wjth long-standing reputations 
and -well-established relationships 
,^th universmes or the CNAA, 
met- ,; EH;t a s . 0 wp nd er what makes them 

•3l to Jf e nnlvcrsity. college. If 

line •■•£Ss^S v ^ r i. Cc i? n *^ makes such com- 
fiM-; ' s ?9 uld reac ^ the'. conclu- 

Buckingham has a long way 
Qraitftea ' ^ self-appointed unf- 

• tit|e- is given formal currency, 

‘ 'v; : - ; r- • " ' ’ 
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Cross-channel 

clash on 


cuts strategy 


from Paid Flather 


PARIS 


An entente discordlale between Bri- 
tain and France broke through the 
bureaucratic surface at a conference 
on higher education policy for the 
1980$ organized by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in Paris this week. 

. Senior civil servants and academics 
from the 24 OECD member coun- 
tries were told that Britain was set- 
ting the International pace in cutting 
expenditure on higher education ana 
in centralizing the difficult decisions 
about priorities that flowed from 
these heavy cuts. 

Bui M. Alain Savary. Minister of 
cowatiop in President Mitterrand’s 
new socialist government, said that 

,-nnni 


leading to rigid staffing policies and 
allowing little room for financial 


manoeuvre, this principle would 


re/ected this policy of con- 
olanncc 


, # — VI Wit 

* ns, ^ ad planned to cre- 
ate jO.OOO new places in higher 
education, and also to relax R ob- 
stortwe and sterile centaiizalion,” 
ffonever, most nations seemed to 
Je closer to Bntain than to France in 
nw, r .E norities , for education 

waTiSi consensus 

nf ^ ii^L 9805 wou ^ d be a period 
lTr rable . stra in for universities 
(nimiS^L ,n industrialized 
ture^Lu 11 ) 1 “wtracting expendi- 
* . dec *inkig enrolments, and 


have to be reviewei 

Research: Discovering new sources 
for finance, the need to review the 
traditional discipline set-up as against 
the more problem-orientated and re- 
levant research, and the balance be- 
tween teaching and research would 
have to be reconsidered. 

The British delegation stressed 
that the biggest single dilemma fac- 
ing policy markers was whether indi- 
vidual institutions could respond of 
their own accord to the pressures for 
change. 

The delegation, headed by Mr 
Noel Thompson, under secretary at 
the Department of Education and 
Science, told the conference that if 
institutions did not respond public 
disenchantment would grow and so 
would the political pressure to inter- 
vene more from the centre. 

With Australia, Canada, Belgium, 
and the United States all planning 


serious cutbacks in spending on high- 
er education, only Norway seemed 
to be following France in rejecting 


mmuiJ -r-B VIHUIUICIIU, 1 

P s3 n JLF adu * lc ^employment. 
iified- ma n Mcas °T straw wor e Id 


ideri- 


ih^svS 1 ^ new Pressures on 
be E “mversitles would have to 

KononSc S ntable 10 SQdQl and 

evJJlS* pollcjia: With almost 
studeni^lnf enro , l j ,n B more adult 
ditional S^flcations and tra- 

to be chanw^f «° f i Stl,dy would have 
Fmidin? 8ed n 0 incr ®ase access. 

wodd^Lg C S n fi r , BC - lng bud | et s 

o? Cd d 
Md new 

S'?™ .of 


ity 

Elsewhere there seemed general 
agreement that since 1975 higher 
education had been passing through 
“a crisis of confidence.” Background 
statistics supplied by OECD showed 
that after a steady and sometimes 
spectacular rise between 1965 and 
1975 expenditure on higher educa- 


tion fell" significantly after 1975. 
The last five years 


* a major sticking 


point 


years had also seen a 
fall in higher education unit costs, 
which ought reflect economies of 
scale but could also suggest a fall In 
quality “This deceleration effect 
might Inflict a permanent scar on the 
future academic standards and vital- 
ity of higher education systems in 
most advanced countries,” the OECD 
paper says. 

The figures, the most recent- 
available, show that between 1975 
and 1978 Japan, the. United States, 
the Netherlands, and Britain, all cut 
their share, of national income on 
education, but the largest drop from 
5.2 to 4.4 per cent was in Britain. 



Notice of 


job losses 
withdrawn 


by Ngnio Crcqucr 


Kcele University has withdrawn the 
notice it gave to the Department of 


Employment that 300 stnff could be 
idc redund 


made redundant Lecturers, furious ui 
not being consulted, had threatened 
to consider industrial action. 


Dr Roger Seifert, secretary of (he 
local AUT said he received a letter 


from the Department of Employ- 
ment to say they had been notified 


of up to 300 dismissals starting front 
April 1982. 


Three unemployed teenagers who set to work on a giant mural have 
done so well that they have been ofTered places on an art and design 
course at South Shields Marine and Technical College. 

Michael Ranking, Kenneth Mesle and Christopher Howe, all aged 
17, were working on the mural In Commercial Road, South Shields as 
part of a Youth Opportunities Programme project. Their supervisor, 
Mr David Wilkinson, a fine art graduate from Sunderland 
Polytechnic, was so Impressed with (heir work that he helped them 
get a portfolio together. 


Merrison rethink 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


- ma^not be made public even then. 


A serious crisis is threatening the 
Merrison committee which is cur- 


rently investigating the creaking 


duai-support system, the mechanism 
lien 


hy which research is funded at uni- 
versities. 

At its meeting today it was ex- 
pected that' the committee would be 
forced to completely change the re- 
commendations and conclusions of 
its draft report because of the cut- 
backs inflicted on universities. 

The seven-member working party, 
organized through the Adyisory 
Board for the Research Councils, is 
chaired by Sir Alec Merrison, the 
ABRC chairman and inclqdes Dr 
Edward Parkes, chairman of the 
University Grants Committee. Its re- 
port, originally scheduled for com- 
pletion last March,, will not now be 
ready until the end of. the year and 


e committee was established in 
April 198Q to propose methods for 
improving the dual-support system 
which involves the UGC in providing 
cash for laboratories and the re-: 
search council in topping this up with 


money for special equipment and re- 
tire 


searchers. Research councils had be- 
' come concerned they were spending 
too much money on routine equip- 
ment and the committee was also 
expected to investigate the awkward 
age structure of staffs of science de- 
partments. . 

One possible solution could have 
involved increased selectivity in sup- 
port for strong and weak university 
departments. But the committee’s 
original thinking has been thrown 


Info disarray by the Government’s 
.decision to slash 15 per cent from 


university funding. 

continued on page 3 


' r Keith’s national body swerve 

9hii (j’Lehrjr . month, will be translated^ into a 

«=“> 


national body. The new 
for “common funding", 



^^PPlBy&tlve a 


U1U|A»U1 43 Ivl vvnimvii * 

recommended by the Stephen Jones 
form the basis of a nation- 
system. 

A .new 
officials 



i, nn .ryuuy initiative sinre lumnais anu nu>iu».y, 

Sorti'’^K eta, y- of State* 1 for sentatives, advised by Her Majesty 
'uluwi \HkIth Joseph last Inspectorate, would then allocate 
.ked the 4ocai « n thr.r£, “further funding” in order to pre 


-J 7i -- - • ♦M.HH . JOSODh rn«t UBIICUUIUW, nvuiw 
®J the .focal authority . a«o- “further funding” in order to pro- 
Proposals 0 for duce a more sophisticated allocation, 
much'closer to Rnal decisions would be in the 

Local £ducdtion Au°' ha ^ ds of minUte ™ ^ 


hands ^‘minUte^^ce^the » 

fow? eme thfln the depart- B^oup would be purely advisory.. 


Awards criticized the plnn for lack of 
acaderitic credibility. . 

Tiie Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics is also concerned about 
the lack of academic or managerial 
membership in the proposals. The 
arrangements should .not be seen as 
a substitute for debate on the Green 
Paper, said chairman . Dr Ray 

Richett. . . , . 

TTie DES paper on the interim 
arrangements expressed the hope 
that a new system could be m opera- 
tion in time to influence allocations 
for 1982-3, but focal authority repre- 
sentatives at today's nwf ting wflJ :cast 
doubts on the feasibility of such a 


L»V 




nsultafinn' Ic • The proposal, though welcomedni dmibte too, are 
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Students rush 


for poly places 


Polytechnic intake Is tip by at least a 
quarter this year following a rush of 
applications from students affected 
by the cuts in university recruitment. 


Unemployment, a rise in the num- 
ber of 18-year-olds and the growing 


popularity of the polytechnics are 
also being put forward as reasons for 
the massive rise, which includes an 
improvement in the quality of stu- 
dents as well. 

The biggest rise so Tar is at Tees- 

■ji • 


side Polytechnic where, preliminary 


figures show a remarkable 40 per 
cent rise in first year numbers, with 
more to come as late, entrants regis- 
ter for the few courses with vacant 
places. 

■ continued on page -3 


“I immediately telephoned the vice 
chancellor to say that as the unions 
had not been informed the university 
was probably in breach of the Em- 
ployment Protection Act", he said. 

“As they had not specified where 
the redundancies would occur this 
was also probably a breach of the 
charter and statutes, and it was de- 
finitely in breach of all agreements 
we have with the university. 

Vice chancellor Dr David Harrison 
said: “lhe possibility of redundan- 
cies was identified in the summer 
and the university informed the 
DoE. The unions construed this as a 
change of policy and to emphasise it 
was not, we withdrew them. The 
council was not told of the procedure 
because it was routine, but die un- 
ions did not see it as routine. " 

Meanwhile a Southampton Uni- 
versity committee, which estimates 


that ^6 Jobs might have to go, has 
suggested that individuals proposed 


for redundancy should be named in 
February. It says deans may consider 
Identifying staff whose departure 
would cause least harm to fiifiire 
academic viability of departments. 

At Aston University the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers passed a 
^notion of rio confidence in the vice 
chancellor, Professor Frederick 
Crawford, and later the academic 
assembly passed a motion of no con- 
fidence in his policies with regard to 
the cuts. 

At - the University qf Manchester 
Institute or Science and Technology 
the academic board defeated three 
motions- which proposed alternative 
strategies . and bans on . future 
•ointments; V .. 

rofessor Robert; Haszeldlne, UM- 


IST Principal, ’pho has' a. vote 'as 


chairman of the board, voted against 
one motion, which was lost by one 
vote. The meeting heard of one 
proposal to cut me department of 
polymer and fibre science by 55 per 
cent, European studies by 50 per 
cent, and 40 per cent each in chemis- 
try and physics. UMIST is also to go 
ahead with three new appointments, 
a chair in applied robotics and two 
directorships. 

Lancaster has considered a re- 
port which academic staff . and some 
ses of 70 academic staff and some 


support staff. At East Anglia the 
UGC has reopened discussions about 
the future of tne Keswick Hall site. 


which may how be sold. A decision 
was also expected this week on a 
Bedford and 


proposal to merge Bed! 

Kina’s College, London. 

The Universities Central Council 
on Admissions bas circulated schools 
with- a list of more than 40 degree 
courses which -have been discon- 
tinued since its' handbook went to 
press last Febrppry; lS .afe at Aston 
and' 12 -at Lancaster; " ' 
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IRundee considers a closure 


THE TIMES 1 1|( 


by Olga Wojtas V1WI 

Scmtish Correspondent taM. ,nd SCh °°' S “ lh ?. r *■“!«“* «*m they co„ld 

^ Th*...? J ea - continue their research. 

Dundee University’s department of the dcmrtmen| C Kh P0,ntS ,° Ut thflt tl is "» 
education is facing closure despite arad im t« " I nJ ‘ ,JE °? ,y P. 08 *' wouId ** 5 

surviving the University Grants thfit . there a the only S 

Committee’s list of recommended ! , ?f n c r J cher truimn g- . secretary’s, 

cuts. A nrnnntfl i u, . Bllt the department shvs that n It ie nnln 


Committee’s list of reco'mmenS Tm f teacher Uain> ^ 
cuts. A proposal to close the tlennrt- l ^ e department sii y s that ir 

mem lias been made by a three-man ,-fnrfnH y * ars has ” sked 10 be in- 
working party whose report will bo l ? undergraduate teaching, 

to a faculty meeting next week 6 mi? C om . s *h fl t although the in- 
The working pafty of the vice DinEd course ^expected 

principal, dean of (hearts and social MFd hif ■ mr its 

services faculty and the chairman of wLfr* ,h remained fairly constant 
the extramural conimittee was^et un In f r h he " umbcr - of , ils research stu ‘ 

before the UGC letter was^efjj fl ™ 


— r -.. HlbJ WUIU 

continue their research. 

It is uncertain how much money 
would be saved through closure, but 
the only salary saved would be a 

((‘I’rofiiru'c 


Staff aim for 
quality 
control of 
director 


‘"KRKNUCATIONSUPPI.B^ . . B 

I News 


ic extramural committee was «*r un V. ■ *. w '' 3 siu- 

>l» UOC lc,™; w„“ecef'e^ ^'.o 20 ' "m" ' "V f ? Ur years from 

dose I .WSKt ’Tlucfents’ 


and points out that although « the North Em London 

take for its DinEd course ifexpccted Z espe ed Tnd h is tfl' Pol y!“ haia ■«"* ‘old gmS, o™ the 
tire enrolment L its un.rersifv wili decar,! „ g 'I '5$ £ t uall . t,es '° >™k for when they 
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CBI chief joins attack 
on UGG cutbacks 
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by David Jobbins 

Criticism of the way the cuts in uni- 
versity bltrf»Ptc h 1 nr. l.n.._ .1:...' L . 1 


Llli . „ U y l[|( . CUIS |n u 

b,ld £ c,s h; ‘ vc Iwen distrihuted 
mis rame from the president of the 
Conrederution « f British Industry. 
Sir Raymond Pcnnock. y 
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SSRC 

workers 
strike 

by Charlotte Barry 
Striking civil servants picketed the 
Meting of the Social Science Re- 
£di Council in London last Friday 
5 protest against lack of consulta- 
lon about threatened redundancies. 

The council wants to cut staff 
numbers by 13 next year following 
L reorganization of its subject com- 
mittee and panel structure. This 
would lead to the sacking of four out 
0 f |2 senior scientific officers who 
serve the 15 committees. 

The committees are to be replaced 
w» six multi-disciplinary committees, 
the 139 staff, wno are members of 
three civil service unions and the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, say this will 
lead to more rather than less work. 

The heavier workload will be 
caused by the greater emphasis on 
research initiatives and development, 
a new system of committee budgets, 
more consultancies and the growth in 
research grant' applications, the un- 
ions claimed in lea nets handed to 
council members during the one day 
strike. 

They were also angry over the 
refusal of SSRC chairman Mr 
Michael Posner to allow them to put 
their views to the council meeting. 

An ASTMS shop steward said: 

"Our position is that these figures 
were orawn out of thin air and the 
staffing needs of the new structure 
had not been properly worked out.” 

After the meeting, at which next 
fear’s financial estimates were dis- 
cussed, the SSRC issued a statement 
offering further .consultation with 
staff before a final decision was 
made by the chairman. The four 
unions met at .the end of this week 
to discuss further action. 

Council members also discussed 
the finer details oF its restructuring 
programme, but came to no firm 
condorimi, They agreed to meet 
sgm in December, instead of Janu- 
ary as scheduled,, to thrash out com- 
merils received during the period of 
open consultation which ends on 
November 20. 

The Identity of the new committee 
chairmen or women is expected to 
“ an rounced in two weeks’ time. 

Letters, page 35 



Princess Anne pictured at this week’s ceremony at which she was Installed as Chancellor of London mec,lr ¥ of ,S c ^ eneral Purposes 
University. Her first act as chancellor was tn rnnfor * - . ^ na " cei, J* r p E i-onaon comm|l(ee of t hc Committee of Vice 

Ambfleld, a former private secretary to the Queen, and - "* d ? . r . a,es _ of la " Lord Chorlerls of Chancellor, and Principals and will 



VCs unveil 

redundancy 

proposals 

by Ngnjo Crcquer 
Vice chancellors have prepared u 
draft redundancy plan which marries 
elements of civil service and National 
Health Service schemes with the ex- 


isting premature retirement scheme. 

Tnc draft outline emerged after a 
meeting of the ^general purposes 
committee of the Committee of Vice 


the PninmnnwAaith a i ■ 0 , Q ueen ’ and on Mr Sheridan Ramphai, secretary-general of be put to all vice chancellors at the 

monwealth. Also in the photograph are the university’s principal, Mr Hamlsh Stewart (left), and cnd of lhis month. The University 
the vice chancellor. Professor Randolph Quirk (centre) Grants Committee has been sent a 


Overseas fees 6 under review 


by John O’Leary 
and David Jobbins 
The Government is to review its 
policy of full-cost fees for overseas 
students in the light of new figures 
available next month following last 
week's debate on student mobility at 
the Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment conference In Melbourne. 

Although the prime ministers stop- 
ped short of calling for Britain and 
other countries to reverse policies 
which are reducing opportunities for 
Third World students, they agreed 
that “early and sympathetic consid- 
eration" be given recommendations 
from the consultative group which 
met in London over Easter. It had 
set out a framework for increasing 
the number of students from de- 
veloping nations .of the Common- 
wealth. 

Included in the report were prop- 


osals for a new Commonwealth plan 
for higher education, as well as re- 
commendations that individual coun- 
tries should set fees at “considerably 
below full-cost. ’’ The group had also 
asked for an expansion of bursary 
schemes Lo benefit the poorest stu- 
dents. 

The final communique from the 
conference did acknowledge that 
there was widespread concern that 
fees were creating impediments to 
the movement of students. But no 
specific recommendations were in- 
cluded to remedy the situation. It 
will -now be for governments to re- 
consider their attitudes in the light of 
the report. 

Although the outcome was a dis- 
appointment for pressure groups 
which saw the conference as a Inst 
major opportunity to force the Gov- 
ernment into some mitigation at 


BEd numbers at danger level 


Poly rush 

waHmied IVom front page 

Numbers in the first year of the 
SfkS u ? e in social studies have 
fr, 0 " 1 36 to 73 > with similar 
arS;^ ^ humanities, public 

2S lraUo "’ dviI engineering, 

tCE technology nnd mechanical 
Jeering degrees. Ironically the 
computer science degree 
STS 051 a few scents at the 
nrinute to the universities. 
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V ^yuies, t uusiness 

^Wk^e^^utcntal'/ sciences. 


Recruitment to Bachelor of Educa- 
tion courses throughout the public 
sector is still dangerously low and 
has not recovered to pre-1980 levels 
in spite of a slight upward trend in 
the national picture. 

Figures provided by the Clearing 
House at the deadline for 1981 
courses show that applications rose 
marginally by 0.98 per cent to 

Last year many institutions, in par- 
ticular .the polytechnics, failed to 
meet their target quotas, and 
nationally the BEa recruited only 60 
per cent of Its total DES quota of 
§,500. 

A random sample survey of ten 
colleges and polytechnics shows -that 
this year the picture is far more 
pntchy, but that on the whole re- 
cruitment reflects the marginal in- 
crease In applications. 

Out of the sample, two colleges - 
City of Liverpool and Bulmersne - 
recruited above their targets, Hull 
College of Higher Education nearly 
met R, while the remaining institu- 
tions, except Liverpool Polytechnic 
F. Calder Campus, increased their 
recruitment by between 20 to 40 stu- 
dents each, although they failed to 
meet their quotas. . . 

Among these are five institutions 


Merrison 

continued from front page 

I( ennnot now realistically recom- 
mend increasess in funding or basic 
reorganization. As one member put 
it: “How con we make any sensible 
proposals while the universities are 
punch drunk and reeling:’’ 

The situation is now so fluid ■ tht 
only the most anodyne recommenda- 
tions seem passible, although it was 
always intended that the working 
party would suggest radical proposals 
tor rectifying a serious problem. 
How the committee overcomes this 
dilemma will be decided at its meet- 
ings over the next few weeks. 

Another ABRC committee report 
which is likely to face a rough recep- 
tion is that of Sir Peter $winnerton- 
Dyer whose working party has sug- 
gested several changes in the struc- 
turing of postgraduate education. 
These include tne threat of ending 
university quota: awards for P QS jP a ' 
duaate degrees ,if completion rates 
there are popr, a restructunng 9 
social science. PhDs based more.on 
research training courses than on 
direct research, and increased genw- 
aj ,re&>rcfc' (mptas-' 1 ' 1 ^ i-* 


which last year were at the bottom 
of the league table. For example La 
Sainte Union College which last year 
had an intake of 49 students on a 
target of 120, this year achieved 73. 

This picture is repeated at St Mark 
and St John College whose intake 
last year was 50 on a target of 90 
and has now admitted 70 students. 
Manchester, Newcastle and Port- 
smouth Polytechnics, particular poor 
recruiters last year, have all in- 
creased intakes by about 20 students 

Among the reasons given for the 
slight increase in recruitment is that 
last year was a fluke created by new 
requirements for English and maths 
O levels qualifications which few stu- 
dents were able to meet. Institutions 
now feel that with one year’s warn- 
ing, the position has improved. 

The dangerous position of the BEd 


is also being confirmed by the latest 
DES statistics on the employment of 
graduates from education courses. 
These show that in 1980 only 69 per 
cent of BEd students as compared to 
75 per cent in 1979 succeeded in 
obtaining teaching posts, while 77 
per cent of PGCE leavers from uni- 
versities and 74 per . cent from non- 
university institutions . were suc- 
cessful. 


least, some saw the communique as 
a hopeful sign. 

Such a move came on Tuesday 
with a pledge from Dr Rhode's 
Boyson, under-secretary at the De- 
partment of Education and Science, 
that the Government would keep its 
word mid reconsider its policy in the 
light of figures to he produced next 
month. 

Although 110 lunger responsible for 
higher education. Dr Boyson bad 
previously agreed to address Con- 
servative graduates at n fringe meet- 
ing nt the parly conference in Blnck- 
pool. He told them: “I shall be in- 
terested in November to see what 
the figures are. Wc did sny we would 
look again within the remit of the 
money available. We shall certainly 
do so when we have the figures for 
this year.” 

Limit tenure, 
says Boyson 

Academic tenure will have to be 
given later and on more limited 
terms than now. Dr Rhodes Boyson. 
under-secrciary at the Department of 
Education and Science, told a fringe 
meeting at the Conservative Party 
conference this week. 

Dr Boyson was impressed by 
moves to restrict tenure in Japan ana 
Korea, which he had just visited . . , 
Their tenure has recently been re- 
duced to one year for an assistant 
lecturer, two for lecturers, four for 
assistant professors and six for pro- 
fessors. 

He said the genera! public would 
not continue to support arrange- 
ments which gave tenure more easily 
here than anywhere else in the 
world. 

“I know from my postbag there is 
no general sympathy for that” he 
said. 

• Supporters of the student bar- 
red from Manchester Polytechnic for 
refusing to pay his union fee have 
called on the Secretary of State for 
Education Sir Keith Joseph to set up 
a public inquiry at a meeting of the 
Freedom Association. 


Grants Committee has been sent a 
draft. 

The scheme is intended to be a 
model which could be supplemented 
by universities own schemes and the 
hope is that the UGC and Govern- 
ment will respect it as a guide when 
they decide how much money (o 
make available for redundancies. 

The details of the scheme are 
being kept secret by the committee 
but the lower end of the scale is 
thought to be very much less gener- 
ous than others being considered at 
individual universities; A number of 
these were considered at the general 
purposes session. 

It would have to be unproved by 
both the Ini nnd Revenue and lhe 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 

It is understood that lump sums of 
one, two, three and four years 
annual salary were considered as 
possible compensation payments, by 
the committee. Age will* also be a 
crucial factor. 

■ The committee also considered the 
possibility that lectures with tenure 
would want to take redundancy but 
still pursue breach of contract cases 
through the courts. Bui the meeting 
also heard advice that fewer lecturers 
than previously thought had cast-iron 
tenure. 

British company 
wins Oman 


contract 

A British group has won a multi- 
milfion pound contract for a new 
university in Oman. The university, 
which will eventually have places 
for more than - 1000 students, is 
one .of the largest planned in the 
Middle East and will have five facul- 
ties. These will probabiy consist of 
engineering, science, medicine, agri- 
culture, and Islamic studies. 

The contract said to be worth be- 
tween £200m and £500m, has been 
awarded to an all British team con- 
sisting of YRM International, the 
London-based architects, who will be 
responsible for the overall planning 
and designs and Cementation Inter- 
national, part of the Trafalgar House 
group of companies, who will cany 
out the construction work and in- 
stallation of equipment. 

Hie new Qaooos University, as it 
will be called, is to be built at Rusatl 
which is about 19 kms from Muscat, 
the capita] of Oman. 

The final master plan for the uni- 
versity is currently being prepared. 


Now teach the next stage 
with your micro 


■ The pure mathematics 
operations have been 
mastered, you've played 
il at chess, business 
information has been 
analysed and printed out. 

Now lor the next stage: 
the monitoring and control 
of other equipment: These, 
working applications ol lhe 
microprocessor function 
are becoming even more 
important in full computer 
courses/and Feedback* 
new range of MICA 
interfaces and modules 
provides immediate 
hands-on experience in 
analysing, programming 
and operating models of 
real life applications such 
as traffic control, healing 
cycle control, diesel ’ 


generator and many 
others. 

Each module comes 
complete with manuals 
suitable for classroom 
instruction or direct use by 
the student. 
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Interface* 
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Union ready to go 
to court over tenure 
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by David Jobbins 
Accountants may be brought in to 
check the books of universities which 
threaten to make staff redundant. 

The Association of University 
Teachers, which has lawyers standing 
by to take legal action against 
breaches of tenure, confirmed it was 
ready to use accountants to tackle 
exaggerated claims about the size of 
deficit. 

“We have accountants ready in 
case some hawkish vice chancellors 
are exaggerating their deficits to jus- 
tify redundancy," AUT general 
secretary Mr Laurie Sapper said. 

“In some places we may have a 
struggle in our hands in getting ac- 
cess to the books, but wc shall use 
our rights under the Employment Act 
to do so." 

The possibility of overkill by a 
number of vice chancellors emerged 
following talks between AUT offcials 
and local branches over the past two 
weeks. "The deficits assumed over 
the next three years exceed the 
amount of the cuts in total," Mr 
Sanpcr said. 

Leaders of the campus unions de- 
cided this week not to block all 
moves by their members to strike on 
November 18, the day of the Par- 
liamentary lobby. 

They agreed not to recommend 
strike action but recognised that indi- 
vidual brunches might wish to. They 
have told branches who decide on 
this corns e only to go ahead if all the 
other unions nt their institution also 
strike. 

Academics, technicians, white col- 
lar and manual workers were repre- 
sented at the meeting which put 
finishing touches to the plans for 
November 18. 


MPs expected to address meetings 
in the Commons grand committee 
room include Labour and Liberal 
education spokesman Mr Phillip 
Whitehead and Mr Alan Beith, and 
chairman of the Conservative Par- 
liamentary education committee. Sir 
William van Straubenzee. 

Union leaders are also expected to 
sneak at meetings in the Central 
Hall, Westminster. 

The AUT has chartered six special 
trains nnd n fleet of up to 50 coaches 
for the lobby. Trains will be running 
from Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool and possibly Bristol 
and the north east. Each train can 
take at least 600 people. 

The action is expected to lead 
effectively to the closure of univers- 
ities on the day, and the National 
Union of Students has called on its 
members to use the opportunity for 
local activity around the issues of 
cuts and unemployment. 

Students at Salford University, 
hardest hit in the round of cuts, are 
gearing themselves far tomorrow's 
mass rally there. Speakers at a rally 
NUS president Mr David Aarono- 
vitch, National Union of Public Em- 
ployees national officer Mr Harold 
wild, and Salford East MP Mr 
Frank Allaun. 

Student union president Mr Jim 
Mooney said support for the march 
was expected from local trades coun- 
cils, and students from universities 
and polytechnics including Strath- 
clyde, Bradford, Aston, nnd New- 
castle. 

Messages of support have been re- 
ceived from Labour leader Michael 
Foot. Tony Benn and Liberal leader 
Mr David Steel. 


by John O’Leary 
Radical proposals for reshaping the 
higher education system contained in 
a discussion document written by Mr 
Tyrell Burgess, reader at North East 
London Polytechnic, escaped rela- 
tively unscathed from tne Social 
Democratic Party's first debate on 
education. 

Considerable criticism was level- 
led at Mr Burgess's document for its 
stance on public schools and for sins 
of omission. But an array of well- 
known figures from the world of 
higher education let pass suggested 
policies which would include bringing 
the universities under local authority 
control. 

Comment on higher education 
policy was mostly confined to criti- 
cism of the Government's perform- 
ance and that of the University 
Grants Committee, together with a 
number of generalized statements of 
intent. 


The debate was launched by Mr 
John Roper, MP, the SDP education 
spokesman in the House of Com- 
mons, who described the UGC's 
method of apportioning cuts as “des- 
perately mistaken." The cuts were 
hitting the most essential part of 
higher education and had thken no 
account of the universities’ overall 
effectiveness or the quality and em- 
ployability of their graduates. 

Mr Roper also called for a new 
structure to oversee the department 
of the system. There should be a 
careful examination of whether the 
arbitrary division between the uni- 
versities and the polytechnics should 
be removed. 

However, Mr Richard Lewis, fi- 
nance officer of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, criticized Mr Roper for 
neglecting the plight of the main- 
tained sector. And he contrasted the 
criticism directed at the public 
schools to the silence over the value 


Help for Hongkong college 
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An Open University academic has 
been chosen to start Hongkong’s first 
Open learning college. Professor !) on 
Swift j' Of - the "OU'i educational 'stu- 
dies (acuity, has started a two-year 
secondment as the college's founding 
principal. 

The new college will offer degree 
courses' to the thousands who have 
been Unable to find a place in Hon- 
gkong’s overstretched higher educa- 


tion system. Unlike the Open Uni- 
versity, students must have tradition- 
al university entrance qualifications. 

Courses will be in mathematics, 
technology, science and business stu- 


dies, all taught in English. The 
course materials will be bought from 


other distance learning institutions 
like the OU, but Professor Swift 
does not Intend to import the. OU 
system of about slx-yeaWo'n^ bourses 
each worth only one credit. He pre- 
fers a degree made up of many more 
credits. 

Course materials including radio 
and television cassettes will be used 
in conjunction with considerably 
more face-to-face tutorials than the 
OU provides, because of the concen- 
tration of population. 

The privately-sponsored college, 
which is being developed under the 
auspices of the newly-established 
University of Ea&l Asia, hopes to 
enrol its first students next Year. 



of Oxford and Cambridge Unfa,, 
ities to the education system ■« , 
whole. "Perhaps it is that some i 
cians are rather more loyal to^their 
o!d universities than to their old 
schools,’ he said. “ 

Mr Lewis said it was the generat 
view that Britain had not been S 
served by the system. He likened 
to playing rugby with a cricket ball" 
too small and the wrong shape - anj 
condemned Mr Mark Carlisle Z 
complacency over the declining o» 
participation rate while he 25 
Secretary of State for Education. 

Both he nnd Mt John Bridnen a 
lecturer at Preston Polytechnic took 
issue with proposals to place all hM. 
er education under local anthonS 
control. Mr Bridgen said Mr Burgess 
was looking at the authorities 
through rose coloured glasses 
contrasting the corruption, ignorance 
and intimidation which he had ihd. 

Russian joins 
arms talks 

Informal discussions nt Edinburgh 
University between Soviet and Bm- 
isb experts on defence and interna- 
tional relations have resulted in a 
call by both sides for nuclear anas 
limitations. 

Seven Soviet experts, headed by 
Professor Vitaly Kobish, a member 
of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, attended the "Edinburgh 
Conversations” which had the theme 
of survival in the nuclear age. 

The meeting, held on the initiative 
of the Scotland-USSR Society and 
organized by the head of Edin- 
burgh's defence studies department. 
Professor John Erickson, follows a 
similar meeting held last year in the 
Soviet Union. 

Most of the participants in the 
team headed by Professor Erickson 
were academics from Edinburgh 




Sussex lecturers prepared to sue 


The anti-bomb message Is being brought home to students with a 
2, 000-mile tour of 54 colleges In 14 days by two National Union of 
Students minibuses. The minibuses are packed with publicity material 
and films Including The War Game , banned by the BBC, and the aim 
Is to gain support among students for the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament national demonstration Ip London on October 24. One 
or the vans Is pictured being prepared by NUS executive member Mr 
John Anzani, who will be speaking at meetings, 


University, but the team also in- 
cluded General Sir Hugh Beach and 
Lord Ritchie-Calder. 

Despite differing political out- 
looks, the participants jointly pro- 
duced a series ot conclusions «si 
three days of talks which they be- 
lieve will influence both Amenran 
and Soviet policy. These state that 
any moves towards arms limitation 
and disarmament must be encour- 
aged, and that it is essential » 
sustain a continuing political dia- 
logue." . 

There is serious alarm, the contu- 
sions continue, over plans to iww® 
any weapon such as the neu 
bomb in European nrsenals wni 
lower the nuclear threshold. 


by Ngaio Crcquer tenure, already a matter of dispute, university accommodation and r*. 

Lecturers at Sussex University. The GRIPE report states that the Kna ^ and 

which may have to shed 235 staff to University Grants Committee letters shares 8 Y P " * nd 

nrfv»nl intnluannu curl il»'r ...adb - SJIHICa. 
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prevent insolvency, said this week 
they would sue for wrongful dismis- 
sal if any academics were declared 
compulsorily redundant. 

Association of University Teachers 
spokesman Dr Joe Taylor said: "We 
would certainly sue, our position is 
quite clear. Our major -regret is that 
the university lias turned a purely 
financial crisis into an academic cri- 
sis, lurnine department against de- 
partment.' 

A .report of the group to review 


imply a reduction in income of some A working, party report presented 
21 percent between now and 1983-4. to City University, which concludes 
It examines each subject and that n reduction of 150 staff Is neces- 
makes recommendations for redued sary to make the required savings, 
activity including: English, pro rata also pinpoints the departments where 
reduction of 20 per cent in posts; job losses may fall. 

nVlIincnnKu lilCC nr tViraa nnolv ntil aC t< J i 


reduction of 20 per cent tn posts; 
philosophy, loss of three posts out of 
14; politics, 20 per cent reduction; 
education, 20 per cent reduction; 
logic and scientific method nnd his- 
tory and social studies of science, 
closure; mathematics, reduction, 

. Other recommendations afe a 50 


•: — ■ . -~7,r. 1 t , r , —D owitivw, tuniinuc uuwrii - Itic 

teq, - concludes that • the. university Gardner Arts Centre nnd not renew- 
races Insolvency during 1982-83 un- ing short term contracts of faculty 
less cuts are made or income in- .posts, yvithdrawing expenditure’ on 
creased. The reduction In staffing the university health service by 1984 

rnefa lwmilrl nman a Inev rJt i v | L I. t 


costs would mcau a loss of 235 jobs, 
111 or them academic. 

The report says it would be irres- 
twnsible not to give aarly considera- 
tion to (he possibility of compulsory 
redundancies, but it does not refer to 


It recommends negotiating a loan 
to cover deficits, reducing the purch- 
ase of periodicals by the library by 
one-third and initiating a priority 
scheme for books, that proposals be 
made to effect stall economies in the. 
health and counselling services, that 
Stews centra- 
Considered ‘and that the Kings build- 
ing be relinquished before the erid of 
next year. 

Three MSc courses, in water en- 
gineering, mathematics nnd adhesion 
science should be ended, some 
aspects of engineering courses be ex- 
amined, chemistry should be asked 


ne university neaitn service Dy 1984 . science should be ended, some 
°f‘l l !P a ! IOn ? and aspects of engineering courses be ex- 

8 r “*«». chemistry should be asked 

- ™ pP 0 . 11 considers other ways of: to reduce the number of its decree 
increasing income such ns charging courses, and degree courses in social 
H"*" 1 * ™ re lha " science and hnraanlliS and i^aSl 

scribed minimum fees, renting out; gl studies, be reviewed. 8 


Zimbabweans lose grants to finish work 


Six Zimbabwean students could be 
forced to pack up and fly home from 
Britain before they have completed 
their research degrees because the 
Government has cut its grant to a 
special fund for southern Africans. 

Earlier this yeur the Government 
axed its annual grant worth £ 100,000 
to the United Nations Educational 
Programme for the Training of 


Southern Africans, as part of fi 15 .' 
per cent rut on overseas Bid over the 
next three years. 

•The decision Iws beqn condemned 




Overseas student Affairs- and by the 
African Educational Trust. Labour 
MP Mr Frank Hooley is to. table a; 
series of - Parhamentaiy questions 

C i i t r'i «' i* Vi i n r'itf TWraTm 1 1 iii'ifi- 


next, week asking for, a fldt 'eiiplana- 
tlon from the Government. 

’ Matthews, director of the, 

Africa ^Education Trust said a num-- 
hereof Zimbabwean students now 
needed another few months to finish 
heir research work; He was trying 
£8'PP0 to help them. 

• ■ r 1 '• "" iiN' Vifj.i.’", ! 


Scottish principals ‘must 
unite to fight the cuts’ 

by Olga Wojtas strong, hit them hardest,’ ” he “J. 

Scottish Correspondent The rally was also addressw.^ 

The former MP and curent vice pres- principal Sir .Kenneth Ale* : 
idem of the Scottish National Party, who said Stirling had been ow 
Mr Jim Sellars, has , attacked the the most important reforming^'« 
Scottish university principals for not ® nc ® s *" higher education, ^ 
fighting strongly enough against the by s ngHng out SOTtiand s ne 
cuts. versity, the UGC had wenjnj «; 

Mr Siilars, who is the honorary fence of the established a 
president of Stirling University's stu- donal as being more deserving 
dent association, was addressing a •ncouraring change and t 
rally attended by about 3,000 of the The Government was awij 
university’s students and staff. Stir!- only of a retto^ade educaooDW^^ 
ingis the worst hit of the Scottish cy hut a Jth^ifd there 

’tflflrarsltlaB;’ Wittnr-cut-of. -26 -per pohcv.-said Llimit)’ 

cent. would be a cutback in oppon^ i 

The principals, he said, enjoyed for tens of 
enormous prestige in Scottish socie- P* e w h° were queued to e 
ty, but they also had responsibilities ve njy- «iv voted for a 

towards society.. “So far their per- The rafly un anJmousjy 
formance has been extremely dis- resolution from Stirling s J { ^ 
appointing. It's high time they, put committee demanding a iw 
their leadership Into a campaign to the A cu l?- . ^dent of * e 
protect Scottish education for every- # Y®P e _. Mrs 

one in the country." Scottish National Porty UB j. 

Mr Siilars called on the eight prin- iW* B . a,n > J* as Scottfcb 

cipals to unite and lead a crusade in versity departments tMcmng # ^ 
defence of the educational system, subjects are most at n 
: “This campaign is not going to be of the cuts. conference 

won by quiet diplomacy or retreating _ a warned: 

into ivory: towers," he said. Edinburgh, Mil iBwn 'Vwneo ^ 

Labour MP Mr .Dennis Canovan, jects such as Scotti - g^iuh 

dictionary 


me cuutmiuimi syaicui. 7 v , 

his campaign is not going to be of the cuts. conference j 

by quiet diplomacy or retreating .Speaking at a warned: "^ L 
m«> ivory towers,^' he said. Edinburgh, Mrs_Bain _ .? {or « a(h 

Labour MP Mr Dennis Canavan, j ® 018 . suc ^ .Jl^eLdies Scoil^ 

.whose constituency Includes the uni- literature, * dictionary P 10 " 

.versity, told the ralty that the Scot- studies . Sc ^ B ^/ c SnH n . 
tish Parliamentary labour group had J ects cou ^ L " e Brs , n p n aiand i 
oled^ed maximum support for Stiri- “Imagine the f]Jt ra ® e l c hH ke«> ear ' 
campaign against the cuts. the Study of Muton. o ,. n ^ 


pledged maximum support for Stiri- “Imagine the shake # 61 

ina's- campaign against the cuts. the study of muw "l in ( 
.^The university. Grants Commit- and Chaucer were 
tee's whole : philosophy; seems to. be dustbin and English n,si y 7 
Tf they’re young ;>ftndi if i tliey!ire she said . 1 •* ■' 1 i 1 ' 1 
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Fears for 
Iranians’ 
safety 

by David Jobbins 

The Home Office is being asked to 
iant refugee status to Iranian stu- 
Senls who fear they may otherwise 
be sent home to increasing civil 

S The UK Immigrants Advisory Ser- 
vice and the UK Council for Over- 
seas Student Affairs have issued a 
joint call for the relaxation of immig- 
rant rules to allow Iranians who risk 
deportation leave to remain on huma- 
nitarian grounds. 

They nave also advised Iranians 
whose leave to stay in the UK is 
about to expire to apply immediately 
for an extension. 

Particularly at risk are students 
who have ' received no money or 
communication from their parents 
u'nce the revolution. Many are from 
families associated with the late 
Shah's regime or active in anti- 
Khomeini Mojahedeen factions in 
this country. 

“Many Iranians in this countiy 
simply do not know where their 
families are or even if they are still 
alive," a UKCOSA spokesman said. 

"They hear rumours of mass ex- 
ecutions, disappearances and per- 
secution which - even if not true - 
add to their fear and uncertainty." 

The two organizations say they are 
seeking application of policies as ap- 
plied m tne past to Zimbabweans, 

Cypriots, Lebanese, Ghanaians and 


Group looks at collaboration 


by Ngaio Creouer 

The Swinn^rt^n rw, — varsities, seven or eight polytechnics relations and training advice; admi- 

oriainallv "e! 'f.S'RT !r m .K mn " l,ee ' »"d Goldsmiths Colllge. ' nistrn.ive compuling services; the 

mendations ahmit nrt °n r , recom ' °ne °f the messages of the Swin- core secretariat in Senate House; the 
sion with l Sin °V*Tl? eJlC ®. pr u V, ‘ lier, on-Dyer inquiry had been to 'get external degree system; extra-mural 
been a<;keri *® 8 f l hcr' within London. Professor and audio visual work; and Millport 

lahorminn % 'y ic * er . co ^ Quirk said that some London Uni- and the nuclear reactor centre, 

sities nnd ■ 16 c,t ^ s Un,ver ‘ versity schools were up to 15 miles As much of this is concerned with 

. . apart, but some were onlv spitting the university's central activities Mr 

.•hnn^Iiinr 0 ^ i 1 j p , , 9 ulr H’ v ‘ ce ^ lsta nce away from polytechnics. Hamish Stcwurt. London's principal 
tnM n fh 0r University, has “1 have floated the idea with Ted comes off the committee. 

of : ^ a £ efmc Of? 5 '- Parkes ^hairmnn of the University _ , . . 

nization, chaired by Sir Peter Swin- Grants Committee) and he is very Professor Quirk said the new sub- 
nerton-Dyer, that he feels it is no strongly in favour of it. It is absurd J ec . 1 review committees were not 
longer appropriate for them to make that lines of communication should J 0,l . , 8 i ,n emergency job. “They are 
a final report. Instead he wants a lead in totally different directions." beginning a process of reafforcsta- 
third and final discussion document. Professor Quirk stressed that he tion and th ' s is nn ongoing process, 


Professor Quirk said the new sub- 
ject review committees were not 


tnird and final discussion document. Professor Quirk stressed that he 
looking rather at London's central had set up new machinery, a number 
ac g"nei. .of subject area review committees, 

He has also asked for the commit- to consider immediate problems and 
tee s suggestions on other facets of to maintain ail overall supervision. 


tion and this is nn ongoing process, 
quite unlike Flowers or Swinnerton- 
Dyer. The solution to the problems 
of London University has to be done 


tee's suggestions on other facets of to maintain an overall supervision, ty internal machinery. These review 
the university, possibly including Their first reports were expected in bodies • are necessary adjuncts to 
"the wider question of collaboration January. that. 

with other institutions of higher The Swinnerton-Dyer committee “I am desperately frying to hold 
education in London." has been asked to produce a discus- back the individual schools from hav- 

He said: "What would be admir- sion document by December, con- ing to commit themselves to an 
able would be a inim-Robbins for centrating on the research and academic future purely on grounds 
™ 8 ”®* education in London.’’ teaching institutes; central library of financial exigency before we can 

Within London, there was the uni- provision; the students union ana suggest the best ways to survive on a 
versity, which was clearly a national sports facilities; the botanical supply more rational arrangement of re- 


institution, which cost about one unit; careers advisory service; stu- 
fifth of all university money, but dent accommodation; university entr- 
there were also City and Brunei uni- ance requirements; safety, industrial 


Bat the Home Office said this 
week that blanket refugee status was 
out of the Question. It was dear that 
Iranians wisning to remain in the UK 
once their leave to remain or visa 
had expired would have to establish 
that specific danger prevented a re- 
turn. 

Vthh the Home Office deciding 
««h case on individual merit, a 
UKIAS spokesman said: "The only 
mbc open is to err In favour of the 
individual, If ensuring that a person 
15 protected against possible danger 
their life and freedom can be 
rolled an error, ’* 

One eroup at risk are nnti- 
roiomeini students, particularly on 
*“» who have completed their 
studies and. are required to leave the 
rowhiy to comply with the terms of 
entry to the UK. 

Leeds university student union de- 
Py president Mr Jim Murtagh said: 
we have six students here who 
finished their degrees nnd 
^r ?> e . V i! MS ron out at the end 
hi “d will then have to go 
wme. if they are known Khomeini 
opponents they fear that what has 
apparently happened in the ense of 
ronen students who were executed 
arrive at Tehran airport will hap- 
pen to them.” r 1 





A levels need vocational 
angle, says lecturers’ union 


A «i? l ? cia Santtn elli high level of youth unemployment, 

lioiftn nf m ? T( ; em phasis on voca- Only a radical reappraisal of how 
other fi,n u A ^ eve l curriculum and we train and educate young people, 
come fmm tif a x c ? d . emlc courses has the apprenticeship system and flnan- 

STtJJT National Association dal incentives will provide a solu- 

EduraS*" ^ Putther and Higher tion.' u _ 

In J, 5 ’ 6 As a first step the Government 

ftl i D tt 0 l W the House o f should move towards fulfiUing its 
«Sn,? a mi,,tte ® on Employ- promise of vocat onal preparation for 
”5J™M5Juos that the spedaJ- aU 16-17 year olds not in education 
SnTK K lev ^ 13 danwgmg. ot a \o\>, which it made nearly a year 
3rteS ,d i: b l enefit a 4o. It should also hall the cutback 
is oh ^ soroe emph- in the education semce f fr 16-19y® a 

and social needs olds who are now being turned away 

The uninr, „,!I 0 ?^ eredu ? atio P- from colleges. •- , hv lhe 


^4 atmril?! a ^g ues lhat the spedd- 
5 a?M °n * levels is damaging. 


the iinmn L'P education, trom coueges. . . , fh 

ocatinm!? 100 8 80 believes that In The extra £60m promised by the 
SF? ■&** atteaflflon Government for 198^3 to C ncourage 
tlopment of vn!° - e P ersonal d ®’ more young peop e to stay on n 
”Fo7fa r ^n^ Ung P e °P 1 ^- ' time education is wefully inad®- 
rie -hav^uffc° Hf? 0U u ? oUn 8 P®°- quate and is likely to be offset by 
nto academ^ d ^ e ‘bg mvlded reductions in the R at ® J PP ^ 
WeSHf. A 8[ J de P and non- Grant this year and next, says 

’ le a6 ed ?dS; a ^ :0lir yo Y n 8 P e0 ‘ Natfhe. 

^hr^ 8 P | W ate ^evef of entploy^ • Youthald has issued an appeal ro 

and ^cial all young organizadom aod hose 
' vwriSrfg with fte young unemptoyea 

bKL l ^ t; ? ot only the this week to Join J 1 * ,e ^ 

attitude Future - Jobs for Youth* cam^g 
tra ining of . which it has launched with the 
■ to . piomei for the_ -and bther bodies. ' 


fr ^Se C «dfa S £60m promised by the 
Government for 198^83 to encourage 
more young peopje to stay on in 
time education is fiefully inade 
quate and is likely to be offset by 
reducUons in the Rate Suppojt 
Graiit this year nnd next, says 
Natfhe. 

• Youthald has issued an apped to 
all young organizations [h 
working with STe young unemptoyed 

this week to 


ing to commit themselves to an 
academic future purely on grounds 
of financial exigency before we can 
suggest the best ways to survive on a 
more rational arrangement of re- 
sources." 

There was no pot of gold in re- 
serve, he said. 


Free sport for 
unemployed 

Student union sports and recreation 
facilities at Leeds University are 
I being opened to unemployed people 
attending centres for the out-of-work 


attending centres for the out-of-work 
in (he city. 

About 7d people are so far eligible 
but union deputy president Mr Jim 
Murtagh said: "We hope that by 
Christmas we will be able to say that 
any unemployed person in Leeds will 
be able to come in to use facilities 
on the same bnsis ns students.” 

The union is to enter talks with 
the university authorities and the 
Association of University Teachers 
to open the library and run short 
summer courses for the unemployed. 


OUstudents 
angry over 
double fees 

by Charlotte Barry 
Open University students now pay 
fees which are twice ns high as 
undergraduate part-time fees in con- 
ventional universities, according to 
the OU students' association. 

The association, which represents 
70,000 students who study at home, 
is demanding a meeting with Mr Wil- 
liam Waldegrave. the new under- 
secretary of state for higher educa- 
tion, to discuss the anomaly. 

At the moment Open University 
students pay fees of £98 a year, plus 
X75 for summer school. Over the 
average six years spent studying for 
an honours degree they can expect 
to pay a total of between £1,200 and 
£1,800 in fees, depending on the 
number of summer schools attended. 

Under new University Grants 
Committee regulations part-time 
undergraduate students at traditional 
universities pay nt a rate chat is a 
quarter of tfic full-time equivalent. 

This means that a part-time under- 

S ruduute student completing a stan- 
urd thrcc-ycnr undergraduate 
course in four yenrs will pay fees 
to 1 1 ill ing about £700 over that period. 

Ms Pam McNuy, the Open Uni- 
versity student president, said this 
weck'ihat the new regulations meant 
that OU students were being forced 
to pay twice as much for studying at 
a distance, rather than in a tradition- 
: at lecture room. 

i “If we finish up with a situation 
t where OU fees are considerably 
t higher than elsewhere then it will 
1 increase the discrimination agninst 
s those with families, on shiftwork ami 
who live a long way from the nearest 
i higher education institutions,’’ she 
s said. 

s A spokesman for the Open Uni- 


versity said that it was supporting the 
complaint. 



A unique company of two specialists In the Victorian magic lantern 
show gave Its first performance this week at the Crawford Centre for j 
Arts, St Andrews University. Mr Melvyn Heard and his wife, ChrlB 
Bradwell, in Whites Wonders Victorian Magic Lantern Show, Include 
a cross-section of original melodramas, ballads and moral warnings 
dating from the “Phantasmagoria” horror shows of the 1790s to the 
coming of the Bioscope, which saw the lantern's demise. 


Cash aid for 
cancer cure 

Edinburgh University is to launch a 
programme which could result in 
mass' production of a natural anh 
cancer substance found in a tropical 

^The American National Institute 
of Health has given a grant °f 
£200,000 to a team headed by Pro- 
fessor Ian Scott who holds! the chair 
of organic chemistry. . 

Vincristine, a substance found in 
minute quantities in the Jamaican 
periwinkle plant, was discovered ^ 
years ago as an effective drug in the 
treatment of certain types of blood 
cancer or leukaemia. . , 

A major problem has been the 
production of vincristine In sufficient 
quantities for therapy as literally 
acres of the plant must be grown and 
tons of matter processed to make 
wide-scale use or the drug possible, 

■ Professor Scott's team is to try to 
find vincristine's basic metabolism, 
which would eventually allow 
biotechnologies and genetic en- 
dneers to develop laboratory tec hni- 
ques enabling the drag to be synthe- 
«Mid in large quantities. 

Professor Scott, said: "We are cer- 
tainly not about to produce a cancer 
■wonder drug"- 
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29th-31st October 1981 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CENTRE, 
ST0NELEIGH, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
EDUCATION EXHIBITION 
IS EXPANDING 


The highly successful Cfaft Design. & 
Technology Education Exhibition is widening Its 
scope to include all aspects of Art & Design.. 


Thurs/Frl 10.00-18.00, Sat 10.00-17.00 
Admission Free - Car Park Free 


Subsidised coach travel available - Relevant education bodies 
represented - Displays trom Schools and Colleges - Daily films 
and seminars. 


The major event of the year for 
CRAFT DESIGN & TECHNOLOGY 

and now 

ART & DESIGN 


Details from: L.C.H.F. LTD., 3 ROTHESAY DRIVE, HIGHCLIFFE, 
CHRISTCHURCH, DORSET, BH23 4LB Tel. Hlghcllffe' (04252) 
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1 Spread unevenly 
4 Pvt of ■ Milton i 


4 Pvt of ■ Milton tills 

10 A month, nothin! ihm, in Inland 

11 He won’t *e0to down 
13 22 down ritould be ihfi 
IS Colton onto, so to speak 
1 7 Head of ! Chapter 

It Denizen of the ultimate ditch 
21 Frequently under observation 
21 Whai'i m this standi out 
23 Flighty word 

26 If the end of this sets In the 
Hay the whole may result 

27 Retimes (enag.) 

Do ire 

2 Heraldic gold between mother and me 
1 Out of countenance 

4 lipid thh value and get a sharp reproof 

5 Intently watched 

,-6 towhdha Ullage become tnimpeta 

■ U This ought io be square 

*5 IS5S5W! 


30 This means study 
33 Simply enormous 

3d There s a lot In this volae 

31 This elephant hu Ion hit head 
39 A turn tor the worse 

41 Done with a coetae He 


43 Red loam (anag.j 
45 This rodent's suing beak 

47 Mika a plaything with i 

48 Wants confidence 


ing with ib put 


14 Written briefly . 

15 Cal vcsfey*« picturesque Kbofan 

_ caeved ihdr names ancvcry ano 
19 Sheaf 43 aenus 
W Precedes advaesan 
» P*rcnt» lo a nrsiihe way 
24 Used to be somewhere in Frame 


SO A mixed welcome means getting She bird 

31 This girl seems to he eating bsotwardi 

32 T he men in the moon 

33 A pinch of sand will make it dry 

28 Happen afterwards 

29 Climbing Instinct in man 
1! A terrestrial glider 

12 Hw final crock 

13 Thf lUUa devil's on pur money 

34 Simplest (mature-. 

- 33 now meaxdrecMfitg' ■ 

3d Jollier than 4 across 

37 Ladles (a pro mi slog mood 

38 Presents tuo commonly this 
40 Gets the boot 

<5 iff* 1 . 1 " ®w*land may mean (can 

as '&&”***» 

48 Only a contortionist could do this 
oo a chair 
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Firms reap benefit of research 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
Universities facing cutbacks in govern- 
ment funding on both the federal and 
state levels, are turning to the private 
sector for aid for basic scientific re- 
search. The private sector, however, is 
demanding something in return. 

Although corporate contributions 
currently total only 6 per cent of the 
almosi S3 billion spent each year on 
basic university research, those con- 
tributions have risen dramatically this 
year. 

Private grants to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT) rose 
from $6m in 1979 to $18m in 1981, with 
one corporation, Exxon, financing an 
$8m project on combusion research. 

Harvard Medical School received a 
$6m grant from Dupont this year for 
genetic research, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, reflecting the growing trend, 
has hired a director of corporate 
relations in an effort to attract more 
sponsors. 

One type of private funding which is 
becoming more prevalent is the con- 
tract grant, which often allows the 
donor corporation to review research 
findings prior to publication, grant 
exclusive patent rights to the corporate 
sponsor, and in some cases keep key 
research data secret from the com- 
pany’s competitors. 

Washington University's School of 
Medicine in St Louis, Missouri, recent- 
ly signed a S3. 8m three-year agreement 
with a St Louis Medical Supply Com- 
pany which is interested in the univer- 
sity s biological research. 

In exchange for the funding, the 
university will-give copies of all result- 
ing scientific papers to Mallinckrodt, 



Inc, prior to their publication. If any of 
the findings are marketable, the uni- 
versity will hold the patent and receive 


royalties, and Mallinckrodt will hold 
the exclusive licence to market the 
product. 

Camegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has entered into 
a contract want agreement with Wes* 
tinghouse. The university will receive 
$5m to fund the Robotics Institute and 
in return, Westinghouse will receive 
first patenl rights on any research 
findings. 


Dr George Key worth, President 
Reagan's science adviser and director 
of the White House Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, has been unable 
to protect research from the spending 
cuts. 

MIT is currently considering a prop- 
osal from a private philanthropist, 
which if approved by the school's 
board of trustees, would result in a 
unique partnership between a univer- 
sity and an independent research insti- 
tute. 

The proposal involves a $7.5ra en- 
dowment to the university from Mr 
Edwin Whitehead, an industrialist 
fronp Greenwich, Connecticut, along 
with the creation of a new $120m 
independent institute for biomedical 
research whose scientists would be- 
come professors at MIT. 

Mr Whitehead, who heads White- 
head Associates, a venture capital 
concern which specializes in investing 
in new concerns in the bioengineering 
field, had originally planned to estab- 
lish a charitable institute for advanced 
basic research in developmental bi- 
ology headed by Dr David Baltimore, 
Nooel laureate in medicine, the idea of 
linking the institute with MIT origin- 
ated with Dr Baltimore, who is cur- 
rently an American Cancer Society 
professor of microbiology at MIT. 

The Whitehead Institute for Bio- 


Doctor invents a computer 
to teach-yourself-piano 


from Charlotte K. Beyers new computer language. They won’t 

PALO ALTO even have to translate the musical 
__ ... , symbols into a typing mode. While the 

Have you always wanted to learn to student plays the exercises, his or her 
play the piano, but never had time to musical and keyboard skills will be 
learn 7 Stanford music and education reinforced. This is also an extremely 
professor, Dr Wolfgan Kuhn, has practical tool to improve ear training, 
devised a computer programme that Perception of pitch and its duration are 
ca ? iM 5 u' . . . the most basic skills that a musician has 

J " l 9 / 2 , he .devised a computer to master,” said Dr Kuhn, 
assisted instniction system at Stanford As a young boy in Leipzig, Ger- 
to help teach fundamentals of music many, Dr Kuhn remembers sitting with 
JS* * n0 /“- le !™ ,n p g scales his father in St Thomas's church Rsten- 

and other forms of drill. His Stanford ing evening after evening to the music 
programme aids students, practice, of Johann Sebastian Bach. The notes 
test and review their basic music skills, came from the same keyboard that the 
It is designed to increase auditory master himself once used, 
perception, has become a model for Another element that delights Dr 
many other similar programmes at Kuhn is that the contemporary Alpha 
university and college music depart- Centauri keyboard will allow students 

™^V 0SS , he „ , T to compose music directly on the 

With his colleague, Dr Paul Lorton, computer. J 

P, Tofes5 ° r University of He believes that the new system can 

v WteS elementary and secondary* schools. 
S-vrlh Shi for approximately $5 ,000 The curricula will cover such important 
Wp° w?n? P Jl! e l h n^? Wflre ' . ^ concepts as melody, harmony, rhythm, 

p'rograramo^to ThFS form and 

l e £5 Pascal “ u “ iolb ® r level ‘ tfae system can 

do thi« wp 'wJS i« U hU! ^ d ' °°** the serious music student in ear 

brofnr 0 dev f lo P« training, melodic and harmonic dicta- 

ausldans?So dU Wft 8 iSif r * B “i In ti , on ’ and , BS|C keyboard skills. It will 
om th^ " ho , su PPlement college courses in 

S With SnStrfn SSlS^S? “W mxh individualized drill 

now at su °- 

tea fhe^d i vera^ f V T® s ? stem wil1 ** losled Stm ‘ 
nolatioh Ynd Kto 1 Sf d stud<Snts “ ,l continues to evolve. : 

» hl S, nt0 8 T be evcniual products will be used at 


“To. do this, we need to develop a 


together with written guides for 
teachers and students, As yet, n6 one 
haidevised a workable curriculum that 
integral^, the, djverse dtemetits -of 
music notation and theory into a 
practical single ufut.^ he said. : 

“Our second hurdle is to develop a 

smite *h a t 


■ |f j rr.,; — »n*v»*nvv uiut 

i ■ «. I ? 5er . t0 provide input froth a 

piand-Uke keyboard," he added.- • 

Dr 'Kuhn, a: large and enthusiastic 
man, demopstthtes the Alpha Centauri 
keyboard connected to a microcompu- 
ter, Students won t have .to master a 


the university and will be distributed 
throughout, the foundation. 

Dr Kuhn thinks that the system will 
b W. to use and low cost, and that it 
will be in strong demand. He Is writing 
the user and teacher manuals as well as 
developing the. overall curriculum. 
Dr Lorton is involved with the technic- 
al and programming aspects. : 


medical research, would be created 
concentrate on research in molecule 
genetics, or developmental biology J 
the cell level. It would be a no? 
commercial institute which would to 
ow the university's policy o n paten* 
licensing private businesses touWE 
research results on a non-exdmiv, 
basis. 

The director of the institute woufc 
come from MIT and the universht 
would be involved in selecting sevens 
the institute’s 14 trustees. & return 
the institute would appoint 20 profit 
sors to the biology department of MIT 
which currently has 40 members The 
institute would pay the full salaryof the 
new professors as well as tuition and 
stipends of the graduate students wott- 
ing under them, according to Mr 
Robert Byers, a MIT spokesman. 

“I believe very strongly that unlessi 
research institute is tied very closely to 
a university, it won’t be as good," aid 
Dr Baltimore, who added that lb 
proposal would help MIT continue b 
grow at a time when federal funding^ 
education is becoming less reliable. 

“I think it’s a very appropriate ihisj 
for universities to expana by estab- 
lishing independent entities that can 
operate on their own and don't pel 
universities further and further at tie 

i 'eopardy of the government," said Dr 
Baltimore. 

No clear consensus of opinion re- 
garding the proposal has been reached 
by MIT faculty members, according (o 
Mr Byers, but some faculty meraben 
have voiced their opposition lo tk 
plan. 

“This plan threatens to change the 
nature or higher education," laiaMIT 
biology professor Mr Sheldon Pen- 
man. ,1 We lose control over our faculty 
appointments, we lose control overour 
graduate students, we lose control over 
tne direction of our research." 

However, one thing MIT would be 
getting is unrestricted use of the in- 
come from a $7. 5m endowment, which 
Mr Byers said would be used to 
"support teaching and research^ 
own professors in the- deparmert« 
biology.” And it is this tBCtoiwa 
may ultimately influence the 
board of trustees when they row* 10 
December to consider the proposal- 

Canada study 
needs funds 

A new Initiative has been launchtdro 
eight countries to promote tne 
velopment of Canadian studies ouhiue 
Canada. 

Some 4,000 universities, couejp 
and individual academics fonneo 
International Council for ^Jr.- 
Studies at a meeting in Halifax* rv 
Scotin earlier In the year. Now v* 
members are being asked to raiseg 
to allow the new organization to wp 

P The eight countries 
council will have its first as ^! rTa K|. 
are the United Kingdom, Aug 
Canada, France, west Gef®JJ. 
Italy, Japan end the United 
Academics in other countries , „ 
ing Iceland and Denmark * n 
instance, are to become 
members where no formal 
tion exists for specialists in Can 
studies. . . . 


A series of. biennial copfert^j^j 
be held in Canada, thp hnt sc 
for 1983. Other activities will^ 
the establishment of an in ^ 
sharing programme to JJJintW 
to keep abreast of develop 111 ® 

Bald. . . ornwD cut d 

The organization has 
the Association 

in Canada, which has.6 Q0_^^ 

Phone recruits \ 

Upiveraities in Ontario jhjjj® io 
to make unsolicited tatopn ov0r 
prospective students wavjring^ 

requested by applicant^ ^ to 
I Now they have been aiw , 0 
I provide information or co ^ {ftcir 
enable applicants w make P ^ 

, mlnda, althougli comp 
other institutions remain o 
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Certificate delay disrupts term 






f[0m John Walsh, dublin 

The start of the academic year in Irish 
filer education institutions has been 
d uupted because of a five-week delay 
in issuing Leaving Certificate results 
for would-be students. 

The certificate doubles as a terminal 
examination for the second level ami os 
an entry qualification for the third 
level Civil servants in the Education 
Ministry refused to issue scripts to 
examiners because of a pay dispute in 

the summer. . . , 

Tlie row has since been settled but 
the delay has caused problems for the 
colleges where the academic sessions 
are now getting under way, several 
weeks bemnd in some cases. 

College administrators also face 
other headaches, not least because of 
financial cutbacks and freezes on many 
staff appointments. 

A 30 per cent fees rise has sparked 
off an angry reaction from students 
which could lead to militant acti on in 


fefilaK , JES.C? r - J* Unio ?- °[ ,hem t0 °PP° se ■» fecial P av claims 
feSr^hin for ! d Us radlC ® 1 p° malter whal th ® ir merits- The 
SS n ,n?e " |ts »P resi ' insl 'tutions have been told to invoke 

S «SlL5. . n Dorr - ,S ' '? a J™' th e "inability to pay” clause of the 
s Jrong action in defence national pay understanding between 
° «« ln | erests - . , . , employers and trade unions. The in- 

c3~“.- are f a .'ro restive. The Irish struction even applies where institu- 
Federation of University Teachers has tions have the monev to meet such 
loined with primary and secondary claims. The embargo hits the federa- 
teachers unions in campaigning tion which had a number of pay claims 
agamst education cuts. in the pipeline for junior, academic and 

The federation has clashed with the library staffs. 

Education Minister , Mr John Boland, The combination of frozen posts and 

over the extent of cuts in higher the dampdown on pay prompted for- 
education; the minister claims that he mer Trinity College, Dublin provost, 
has been very generous to this sector Dr F. S. L. Lyons to warn that the 
since coming to office and says that cooperative spirit of Trinity staff would 
banks were threatening to refuse to disappear if exceptional pressure was 
honour cheques from two universities put upon them and there were already 
before he had bailed them out with a signs of this spirit being strained, 
substantial cash injection. Dr Lyons, In a private letter to the 

But it is in the area of pay, or rather Higher Education Authority, said the 
special pay increases, that the greatest impression was growing in the college 
threat of disruption lies. The govern- that government policy on pay was not 
ment has sent colleges and other public being applied with absolute consist- 
sector bodies a memorandum telling ency or fairness. 
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Solidarity’s congress looks at long-term objectives 

Solidarity sets its aims 

The first notional congress of Solidarity institutions concerned, will 
in Gdansk, adopted a wide-ranging limits of their budget. Possib 
programme on education. Althoucn establishing "sod or funding a 


iteSi 


Teachers’ job security Advice for 
vanishes with baby boom counsellors 

** from James Hutchinson 


by Thomas Land prefer to refer to a teacher “surplus” on 

Unemployment among teachers is the grounds that there are tnore sp- 
reading throughout the Western plications than vacancies. But the 
world. The profession is caught in a study {Employment and Conditions of 
social-economic pincer with falling Work of Teachers , ILO, Geneva) com- 
birtb rales causing the reduction ot tnents that the real world of the 
classes and the closure of schools while employment market is not that simple, 
the worldwide slump exerts a relentless a* demonstrated by the failure of 
downward pressure on educational recent efforts to adjust supply to 
expenditure. demand. 

Two categories of teachers face the Its authors believe that the problem 


a ‘ i • r The first national congress of Solidarity 

CL VI Q0 TQT* in Gdansk, adopted a wide-ranging 

programme on education. Although 

I many of the detailed objectives - such 

as increased funding for research and 
an increase in the import of academic 
journals - are practically impossible 
granted Poland’s disastrous economic 
Cuts In public spending are hampering situation, the programme is more than 
the development of student guidance In a pipedream or long-term statement of 
West Germany. Seven years ago it was intent. 


Two categories of teachers face the aumois uuu me hxuuiciu 
neatest difeculty in finding - and « hkety to assume alarming propor- 
keeping - work. The first comprises tions. They cite an estimate published 
newly qualified graduates: some 9 per by the Australian Education Council 


It reflects the growing concern of 
Solidarity that control of all vital social 
issues should be transferred from the 
overnment and party to society at 
urge. The education of the younger 
generation, the Congress resolved, is a 
land university i concern of the union and of the whole 
sal j that almost all the German offices of society, and must not "serve the 


recommended that the counsellor- 
student ratio ought to be one to 500 by 
1985. Now, four years short of that 
date, It is only one to 6,000. 

Speaking at a recent Anglo-German 
conference in Saarbrttcken, Herr Heinz 


tieping - work, the first comprises 
newly Qualified graduates: some 9 per 
cent of (he 19?7 graduates in the 
United Stales were still seeking work in 

1918, and an estimated 40,000 new , . , .... 

graduates in West Germany were un- ber of unemployed kindergarten 
traced in December 1979 The teachers in the Netherlands will m- 
ticoMcaiegwy is of “non-permanent” crease by up to 1,700 a year while 
Awteiwg In France, for example, unemployment among primary school 
acnxiotetf for 11 per cent of the teachers will rise by some 4,500 annual- 
uneraployd teachers in November, u , ntil J 986 -..™ estimated likely 
1980. surplus of qualified graduates in West 

A study published by the United Germany by 19W is put at 100,000. 
Natrons International Labour Office Jbe impact of falling birth rates 
m wtpwation for a conference lo be reducing the need for staff » tatting 
held in Geneva later this month primary school teachers the hardest - 
observes that job security, once the but the study says that large numbers ot 
hallmark of the profession, is on the their serondary school colleagues are 
«*ne. It concludes that “teacher unem- expected also to face redundanwimon. 
Payment represents a waste of skilled Nevertheless, there are still shortages 
manpower and the investment already in certain specialist areas such as 
made to produce it”. science and languages. 

biSwnllmf ^® 8cr ibes the grim global Concern over employment security 
KiJ 1 L a S55i en ,? fll and what appears to many teachers 

in Wbdohnll which is as declining support for education 
somi 2° 5 Project the loss of some ^ven by governments, political par- 
aI f n ,°, st 10*000 jj es> | oca | communities and even pa- 
"Britain within the next reflt8 have ted to a lowering of morale 


for student counselling and guidance 
were complaining of staff shortages. At 


interim goals of the authorities”. 

The education system must respect 


predicting a shortfall of up to 70,000 university the guidance service was the right of young people to live in 
teaching Jobs \n the country by 1985 . A used by 15,000 students and pupils each truth , guarantee to all equal oppoTluni- 
Dutch. survey forecasts that the num- year< This meant that on average a ties for a good start and further 


year. This meant that on average a 
counsellor had to give intensive person- 
al advice to about 400 people. In 
addition he gave 600 shorter Interviews 
and dealt with a flood of telephone 
Inquiries and correspondence. 


tics for a good start and further 
development, and promote (he correct 
mental and physical development of 
the younger generation. 

The resolution was based on the 


rXi 1 1 « ( i ) «il 4- 1 j Mi ; -Ti 


findings of the congress's specinl work- 
ing' group oh education: The group . 
counselling at the University of Hast stressed, in particular, (hat education 
Anglia, told the conference he had yet to stimulates a love of freedom and 
discover a system of care and guidance tolerance, and therefore the existence 
for students that could match the of censorehip was an evil which could 


hallmajk of the profession, is on the 
wne. It concludes that “teacher unem- 
prayment represents a waste of skilled 
manpower .and the investment already 
made to produce it”. 

Tne study describes the grim global 
?*«Sround of a confidential report 
Spread in Whitehall whlcn is 
2|{5*® 0d '9 project the loss of some 
‘wchwg and almost 10,000 
^ u p n |)°bs In Britain within the next 
and a half years. The reoort bv 


British model at Its best. Even so, many 
students still slipped through the net 


only be tolerated on a limited and 
temporary basis. There must be no 


and much potential wa9 wasted or I compromise, they insisted, on the 


untapped. 

• Moreover, It could be argued, said 
Mr Thorne, that student guidance In 


censorship of learning and creative 
arts, nor on the "right of a nation to 
know its own history". The role of 


Britain with Its emphasis on the needs Christianity in the history of Poland, 
and desires of the Individual had neg- and the cultural aspirations of the 
lected the grim realities of the economic country’s ethnic minorities should 
and social constraints of a capitalist therefore be accorded due signifi- 


system under strain. 

The Saarbrilcken conference was 
sponsored jointly by the British Council 


country s ethnic minorities should 
therefore be accorded due signifi- 
cance. 

Finance - a recent cause of con- 
troversy between academics and tiie 


institutions concerned, within the 
limits of their budget. Possibilities of 
establishing "sociar funding of educa- 
tion and learning, parallel to the 
government system, should be ex- 
plored and encouraged. Decentraliza- 
tion and self-government of academic 
and cultural me must be implemented, 
and higher education based on ihc 
"pluralism" of views and made inde- 
pendent of the "ideological and politi- 
cal demands” of the stnte authorities. 

The lack of funds for pure research 
caused the working party considerable 
alarm. If these were not forthcoming, 


learning in Poland would go rapidly 
downhill. At the same time, there was 
no hint of academic elitism - the 
“barriers” between the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and less pres- 
tigious institutions, they said, should 
be removed, the employees of the 
academy should be given a chance to 
work with students, and extension 
courses for workers should be pro- 
moted. 

Special attention should be given to 
eliminating “blind alleys" in pedagogic 
theory, restoring the -prestige of the 
teaching profession, and , in conjunc- 
tion witn Rural Solidarity, raising the 
disastrously low standard of education 
in the countryside. . 

I 

Ambitious as this programme 
seems, the working group was not 
prepared simply to back any proposal, 
however grandiose. One motion tabled 
for discussion was the idea that Solidar- 
ity should have its own private uni- 
versity, based at Szczecin. This would, 
presumably, be feasible - on the 
analogy of the Catholic University of 
Lublin. After some heated discussion, 
however, the working group finally 
decided that the proposed “oolidaiity 
University” would have to be consi- 
dered at a later date. 


(!«* ,: : whs in mo euuuu- 

nvn^T 1 ?. Proposed In the Govern- 

awnditerc. 1 ™ l# ' Piper 0n publlc 

nlnfe® 10,000 unem- 

- last yew* Belgium 
Bnttu. 37,400. Anf this 


seeking other types of employment, 
“Desertions, comments the UN 
study, "constitute a severe drain on 
public resources committed to educa- 
tion.” 

The pincer pressure will not let up. 
The UN study observes that the 


and the German Federal Ministry of government-should, said the working University" would have to I 
Education. I party, be left in the bands of the dered at a later date. 

Nationalists promise return from ‘Bedlam’ 

by Carl Slevin 

The Maltese shadow minister of educa- 
tion has pledged a return to normality 
and a genuine renovation of the is- 
land’s university if the Nationalist 


abolition of both resit examinations for 
students who fail the first time and 
monthly assessments during courses 


foj . A 1 bushing need and declining abi 

-~ jucgq, 8 °tne natio nal authorities pay for their services. 

Research boost for academy 


Matt 

incagortB of memptoy- 

some national authorities oav for their services. ParSSent due in 

N °Dr UgoMifsud Bonnicl attacked the 
— — - — ■ government of Mr Dom Mintoff for 

sSS-S &8SB3R 

budget for higher education Mtntoff took power in Dr MlftudBonnlch against merger 

1971 higher education was divided 

hfittveen the autonomous Royal Uni- Univeristy, Dr Donald Walwyn-James 
*^ ar V™ 0r researchers and Besides dciish ' - jygg, Sr of Malta, which dated from who is on secondment from Newcastle 
81 SSSKji j® 181811 *, bringing tot- otttof wtra re^g^W"^ Molli College of Aria, University, while the rector or the Old 

^S52JSL U|, JS 0 - 4 ^ ties wlU be allowed t< > take on 1 17 m re See Technology, also known University, Professor Edwin Bqrg- 


ral Uni- Univeristy, Dr Donald Walwyn-James 
id from who is on secondment from Newcastle 
f Aria, Univenity, while the rector of the Old 
known University, Professor Edwin Borg- 
teacher Constanzi, Maltese and a strong critic 


5»rt»The^rai of * 

'ttaniien «55, Sawu *»= deemed the Lapland. wi ,i en . some 0 f the old universily s faculties 

SSSsaSifi"-®! 'o. v 2^-‘sm£'o C m **■- •- -- 

to .emnhiirim « will he raised in ine with inflation. The mm. , „ u n i ve rsiiy ex- 


Ottd i’Wt. Professor Kai jurisprudent 
the Central policy - at 
Ration “St, Sc,enc ?.^ ^deemed tire Lapland. 

unusual”, given the Vocation* 
^S^UilesltMdon. “We rol2,000 ( exi 
gkth J^P 11 ^ basic re- will be raiset 
w said., • prDd P9hve applications,” ratio of prof 
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Catholic of the government's higher education 
he New policy, simply found nis post obo* 
ing over tlshed. 

faculties The process of change, according to 
r instltu- Dr Mtisud Bohnici, has been marked 
by governmental Interference at all 
rsity ex- levels from major policy to administra- 
lerger in live details, which has made it impos- 

iknlifiAn efkla tA maintain the unbiaMihi f n 


tioa of the faculty of medicine io the 
wake of the doctors' strike which 
started early in 1977 and still in a sense 
continues. As a result, Maltese medical 
qualifications are no longer recognized 
by the British Medical Counicl. 

Since 1978/79, nil students have been 
involved in the student/worker scheme 
which, said Dr Mifsud Bonnici, Mr 
Mintoff found on a visit to Chinn 
although it was rapidly abandoned 
there. 

The scheme has had a disastrous 
■effect on students who, the shadow 
minister claimed , “now only have lime 
to attend lectures and cram for ex- 
aminations," rather than obtaining the 
full benefits of higher education. The 
tasks they are given to do during their 
work periods are often completely 
unrelated to their studies or even 


The process of change, according to unrelated to their studies or even 
Dr Mtisud Bohnici, has been marked worse, likely to detract from them as in 
by governmental Interference at all . the, case of first year medical students 
vels from major policy to administra- who were mhde to Spend their tioie 
ft details, which has made it impos- preparing corpses for burial. 


worse, likely to detract from them as in 
the, case of first year medical students 


slbte to maintain the university’s for- 
mer standards: He cited “examples of 
-Bedlam" ranging from the attempted 


preparing corpses for burinJ. 

The positive part of the Nationalist 
policy has not yet been formulated in 
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David Jobbins on the college lecturers’ pay claim 
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blood on the carpet 

Ngaio Crequer talks 
to the chairman of 
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tecturers’ pay round could be fought | M 

out not in the Burnham committees but 9 - ML m ' m '"■ , [1 (lllfiPIQIB 
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Local government manual workers iffiS 

are first in the queue to tackle head on ■^TnjSoMlisk - •' 

the 4 per cent cash limit on pay 
settlements, and the chances of lector- 

ers both in the public sector and the WW’mJ 1 • 

universities securing more depends on > T v> ^ 

their success. f M ■yj tt . •„ 

eaTrimt wl a ( clear recognition this ..'i- ' ^P|| 

authority manual workers is virtually a . - jP BjlKi 

going to determine what happens to ail BjQ 

other staff - administrative, nrofes- 
technical, and teachers 
in schools and colleges,” said Mr Ron 
Keating, chief negotintor of the 
National Union of Public Employees. »A.^gS»P J 
Jhe manual workers this week 
lodged a claim for pay increases which /'»*-, . • * 

would al maintain living stan- .*£ j t§. _5jj 

r hohday^ftT d\>!cUy llj line SSSif^ 1 * 1 Secretary of Natfhe will be supporting the Manual 

— SS,;'"';;'- -»- *?, is the raMage . 
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“I d like to boil your paper from our mel thinks tlntfhl! 8 ' ^ am Kj. 
country,” the distinguished Australian TEC' has brouaht h ih? ISt ^ nce of * 
professor said. “I’m worried the gov- CAE sectors nfnrVM u {) lversJl y a! 
eminent might read what’s happening ButTonverafe K 
over here and follow suit in two years cements the distLfions^,^ 

The remarks were delivered with burred “TheTCC^n^ ? ,Ki 
good humour by Professor Peter Kar- caied it believes that ufchffl* 
mel, chairman of Australia’s Tertiary commitment to n^EHK^ 1 
Education Commission (TEC), who Ues do not 
had stopped by on I, is way 'lo ,he 2ES 




before the TUC local government 
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ihi?E J Ubl | is 5f d las ,’ " eek show Ne'e's condemnation of the new 
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hours for some of the more highly paid 
lecturers. But it recognizes that signifi- 
cant amnunfc rtf nmnaw ...ill I j _ 1 
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to achieve this aim. 

“Why should a senior lecturer with 
not a great deal of administrative work 

fp.nr*K fnr nw. 1 ., 1*1 I ■ ., .7 


had stopped by on his way to the 
Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development meeting in 
Paris. 

Whatever the Australian govern- 
ment does, it will not be surprising if 
British politicians and academics 
pondering the make-up of a national 
body for public sector higher education 
look more closely at the workings of 
the TEC. 

The TEC was set up four years ago 
by act of parliament to bring together 
the three councils for the universities, 
colleges of advanced education 
(CAEs) and the technical and further 
education sector (TAFE). 

The councils each have a chairman 
and eight part-time members - four 
academics or people directly involved 
m running institutions and four with 
knowledge of or connected to the 
sector. The commission is composed of 
a chairman, the full-time chairmen of 
the three councils and five part-time 
members appointed by ministers to 
represent the community. 

Tile commission’s role is to advize 
ministers on the financial requirements 

(if ITKtitlltiAnc frt annkla n I! ^ 1 


leges do not. The TCC i«Si*l 

ffi- 5 he S s h fl r gam ™^ 

fliiVfti? a [, e more likely togota 

the ,r louil college or university Shid, 

means that ralionalizaUonofprovisb 

is more difficult. 

“We are conscious that in m 
states there might be two schools. e& 
at a uni versity and one at a polyiedua 

and as monev ante dinw., 


a decision as to whether we ronK 
port both. When that happens ve 
would have to get advice from the tw 
schools. We would have the caparitjio 
do it, but there would be blood on At 
carpet,” Professor Karme] said. 

On how a system might wort fa 
Britain Professor Karmelsaid: “Ifyos 
had the chairman of the University 


foreseeable future 


be supportingather public sector uni- teach^/nnil 81 !? 1 r h adminis ;™ liv e work 
jpns $nd Ihe^fuC in,takipo a deter- .«r ^'j» ,i? W 7 . h , 0u ^ s , rather 21 
riitned, united stand against the Gov- °^. ca “But there, is 

emment’s discriminatory 4 per cent ° l ° f Cash around t0 Provide the 

nav nolir.v y per cenc necessary sweeteners." 


Ministers are banking an the fear of pH7H. ! cy °" Cnm ™'°'y 4 P" — 
a?,” and restraitn 0rkCrS “ 8 1001 0f flnanci " 1 


„ n rz , ” c , wl 3Q, “ ■ nut were ,is 
not a lot of cash around to provide the 
necessary sweeteners." 

The teachers' panel on Burnham will 
have its own problems too. The cash 
limit leaves little room for the leader- 
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. ' _ l his is why the grand alliance of lc 

TOwnment unions endoreed by 
TUC last mouth in Blackpool and i 
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struggle we -will have in ibe nunual -'7 “ n ?'“ d wK 

no }f J cl “' en ,l| ,1 . d, sP»«h"Wnnlbee n mem, ° f MmC1Ural im P rove - 

acUon U mounted SU ^ > °o[her -he 

campus unions. Isolated exunotanr inin? S- uesUons Were referred to a 

doing work nonnally «nd”Xn bv ch , a L red b * *e 

other employees and - rarely - blat am comSdt ^? a ‘f n } an tl, e Burnham 
crossing of picket lines have rfJXS ^L mit|e “’. s,r John Wordie. 
theiraedibSity with the other wrim? wav thraup^fii’ 3 /^!- 15 ^ i!l part " 

But this year both their leaders and maLt-rmp^ ,IS ask ’ but lh,s week 

leader, of ,be clerical and “SS ESEffiiSSSJK.W"** 
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SSL S* ™m presslng differentials 
within the pub he sector with maintain- 
ing external relativities, eirwriniiu 


ing external re latlvlt les. SSSB35; ZTJT "°uld have to be 
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balanced development. It seeks the 
advice of the councils but does not 
necessarily follow it. The minister, 
however, is obliged to table in parli- 
ment the advice given by TEC, and 
any advice it has received from the 
councils must also be appended to the 
recommendations TEC makes to the 
minister. 

In February the TEC produced Its 
tnenmum report, 300 pages including 
recommendations, plus another 750 
pages, represen Hng the advice of the 
councils. 

In June the Goverment responded 
by announcing the level of funds, and 
guidelines, confirming an earlier state- 
ment that 30 colleges would have to be 
merged or the Government would not 
nino them. 

The TEC allocated the global sum 





genuine disypoiniment that the casl? 

ZLl»° Ul i J nh,bit 'mplementing 
urgently needed reforms. B 

,■ ‘I he management panel really be- 
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advice, and make it policy. 

According to Professor Karmel, the 
TEC usually applies an even-handed 

tEOnTS b t«£ en the unlv e^ities and 
the CAEs. When we were set up the 
miruster said the councils should be 
subjective and the commission objec- 
tive. The councils are advocates for 
their sector. TEC should hold the 
balance- 

“The chairmen of the councils are 


Professor Karmel: difficult (brisk* 


Grants Committee, the chairman ] 
model B and an independent char 
man, and a few others you could mu 
up your mind about whether duplic 
lion could be eliminated. But tl 
question of deciding the relative qua 
ties would be more difficult. 

“When comparing univeisittdq» 
merits there are preconceived cn ten 

such as the quality of staH, lp p 
reputation established by pubbeawr 
whether they are attractive to 
and so on. , . . 

“But a school in a polytechnic dup 
have quite different objectives..^ 
would ultimately be forced to p® 
ments about to what extent yon*™ 
both kinds of courses, or if mosep 
short, that you want x and.rwtyi"" 
because of excellence but because 
national needs." • . • . nrf . 

Professor Karmel said that . whw® 
system was expanding in the lately 
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wonid “qg between the sectors commissions were fine. thmkj 
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exact figure throughout the rest of the 
1 oral government negotiating bodies." 

The question, for die lecturers, 
whose settlement date is April J. is 
whether this breakthrough could be 
achieved this year. Mr Kea'ing sold: 
No single group of staff in local 




reojjvated undergraduates on :; the 
cfef , said. ,I ' C dce ^f® t ?°V r,es,,, t b e offiv -!brea 
Even more threatened lxyi he jack bfy ipd ■ 


because management or 
difficult, and this would reduce, 
discrimination they Have ° w . 
own budgets.” . . , ha[ 

Professor Karmel consldefi , 
Department of Education JJ* » 
ce’s Model B comes closest^ 
Australian system. 
the risk of increasing interf*£ n " 
points out that if the seetort _ 
alone there is lh? £ ° tIl ® I ! | ^ s J ee p 
might be more difficult; w 
money up. 
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Patricia Santinelli looks at teacher 
training in our polytechnics’ series 

Axed before 
they prove 
their worth 
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Teacher education in the poly- 
technics, only just emerging from its 
infancy, may have a stunted growth 
ia the next few years as a result of 
public expenditure cuts and recent 
funding proposals. . 

Both will put courses at risk. But 
their impact will be harshest on less 
visible parts of the polytechnics and 
the poor recruiters among them. 

Recommendations for a 25 per 
cent emergency cut in 1982 intakes 
to postgraduate courses by the Gov- 
ernment's Advisory Committee on 


sew Secretary of Stute for Education 
and Science, Sir Keith Joseph, will 
hit polytechnics and other public sec- 


tor Institutions hard. They conduct the 
majority ofprimary school for training, 
Bhfch is particularly earmarked for 
cutback. 

Before institutions can pause for 
breath they may also confront 
ACSET's otner recommendation of a 
10 per cent cut in all initial teacher 
uaining courses. 

No discussion has yet taken place 
on how this might be operated, but 
polytechnics may find their new 
targets for the Bachelor of Education 
bated on 1980 recruitment levels 
ftben the public sector achieved only 
GO per cent of its total 9,500 target 
6M. polytechnics fared worse than 
the colleges. The 1981 recruitment 
shows a minor upsurge. ACSET cal- 
culation saw Bed intakes helf to 
wme 4500 annually. 

Tta Committee of Directors of 
Potytechulcl-'/ issued an unpre- 
cwfrnied narement in May defend- 
me teacher training. It accepted that 
ajurther reappraisal of training was 
necessary but warned that rational- 
nalMQ should not be based on fi- 
flira but on hard analysis. 

In a graph outlining first-year eh- 
reiments to' full-time and sandwich 
^nes in teacher training at the 
polytechnics from 1975 to 1980-81, 
m« f 00 ?#*® showed that enrol- 
ffj** rose to nearly 6,500 in 
Wo, dropped in 1977 - mainlv th* 


1977 can hardly help a relatively new 
set of courses to prove their worth. 

“Teacher training cannot be ex- 
pected to function efficiently with 
successive landslides on its resources, 
in plant and expertise, crumblings 
stan morale and a continuing decline 
in public esteem for teaching as a 
career", it said. 

The CDP reiterated the principles 
outlined by the Department pf 
Education and Science in 1977 when 
it suggested how the teacher training 
system should be founded. 

The principles in that and also in 
the James report and the 1972 White 
Paper, which heralded the first wave 
of teacher training rationalization in 
1973 and led to massive college clo- 
sures and mergers of the more 
gious ones with polytechnics, make a 
strong case for placing teacher 
education with the polytechnics. 

Broadly these were for the assi- 
milation of teacher education into 
the rest of public sector higher 



Huddersfield (left), Manchester (top) and Leeds Polytechnic house former college of education courses. 



education; more flexible courses; and 
greater resources and teaching to 
make teaching an all graduate pro- 
fession. They also wanted manage- 
able' units which could respond 
quickly to changes in demand and 
Hie formation of joint courses. 

Whether such principles have ia 
fact been embodied in the 24 mer- 
gers that took place between 1973- 
1979 is not clear, since much of that 
period is best remembered for chaos, 
upheaval and DES secrecy. 

Nevertheless the mergers gave an 


almost new strong role to the poly- 
technics In teacher education. Only 
five polytechnics had some teacher 
training before that period. The 
largest now are Bristol, Brighton, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Shef- 
field and Trent, all of which have an 
allocation of some 800-1,000 places. 

Out of the 3U polytechnics only 
Coventry, Hatfield, Central London. 
City. Preston. Plymouth and Wnles 
have no initial teacher training, but 
Hatfield does have in-service provi- 
sion. All of the 24 polytechnics carry 
in-service training, except for New- 
castle, and some L4 polytechnics 
offer PGCE courses. 

Although some mergers such as 
Birmingham’s were achieved with re- 
lative ease because of adequate con- 
sultation, many like Wolverhamp- 
ton's, proved slow and painful. The 
main reasons were the difference of 
traditions betwen the colleges of 
education and the polytechnics. • 

Polytechnics had much stronger 
power bases than colleges of educa- 
tion, even though some of the new 
faculties of education started off lar- 
ger- than the traditional ones. Falling 
rolls for BEds and new DES quotas, 
however, soon meant rapid contrac- 
tion in size and provision. 

Manchester, Sunderland and Wol- 
verhampton are three good examples 
of the different assimilation proces- 
ses. At Manchester the polytechnic 
already had an education department 
and assimilation was slow. 

At Sunderland, there was an im- 


mediate transfer of staff to depart- 
ments in their own subject with (lie 
rest of the staff forming the faculty 
of education. Al Wolverhampton 
there wns a partial transference of 
staff to other departments and the 
regrouping of the remainder plus 
education studies staff into a faculty 
of education. 

Different models for the BEd are 
also indicative of varied types of assi- 
milation. For example at Manches- 
ter. there is a separate degree with 
no overlap with academic degrees in 
rest of institution. At Wolverhamp- 
ton and Trent there is □ separate 
degree hut common teaching with 
BAs or BScs. Bui at Oxford there is 
complete assimilation into academic 
degrees with a modular course which 
includes a BEd route. 

As a result of the mergers poly- 
technics have been able to carry a 
very broad age range of work Bom 
nursery to secondary with a variety 
of subjects available at both BEd 
and PGCE levels. But there are also 
pockets of concentration such as in 
primary, shortage subjects, craft de- 
sign, technology and home econo- 
mics. 

There^ are signs that the BEd 
secondary route which ACSET was 
adament should continue is being 
eroded, in spile of adequate re- 
sources. At least two institutions 
have had to drop their provision 
altogether because of poor recruit- 
ment due mainly to students prefer- 
ring the PGCE route for secondary 


school training. 

At Sheffield this has led lo secon- 
dary training being contained to 
physical education, home economics, 
maths and science. Leeds has re- 
duced provision to three or four sub- 
jects and Leicester has hud to drop 
home economics. 

The mergers have hnd a beneficial 
effect on the polytechnics with the 
acquisition of staff with expertise in 
teacher techniques. 

Greater resources include financial 
support, computing and equipment, 
student counselling and careers ser- 
vice. while significant economies 
have been achieved by the elimina- 
tion of uneconomic groups. As a 
result shortage subjects have been 
protected despite recruit me nl diffi- 
culties. 

There have, however, been diffi- 
culties and problems, some of which 
haye not yet been resolved. A major 
one has been rhat responsibility for 
teaching has been spread across de- 
partments, creating possible prob- 
lems of course administration; con- 
trol and coherence and a lack of 
clear departmental , identity for 
teacher training. As a result the posi- 
tion of teacher training in many in- 
stitutions has been weakened. 

But perhaps the real basis of many 
of the problems has been the lack of 
understanding on the part of the 
polytechnics of Ihe unique nature of 
teacher training. As a consequence 
teacher education has loo frequently 
been required to conform. 
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OECD nations are meeting in Paris to discuss higher education. Paul Flather reports 
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A crisis oi 

H foeory, European higher education has 
fcarchpH f£ m th , e dme when close elites 

industrial « l ™, h throu gh the period of the tion institutions and research. ■ 
vida i™? . revo JuUon when it expanded to pro- Two reports, Higher Education for the 1980s 
and tMrfT n ® ^°. r . doctors, lawyers, engineers - edited and published by 'the Research Insti- 
in? vSfn!! 1 * ? Qt * ,nto ,ts modem phase provid- lute for Higher Education, Hiroshima Um- 
6«*fibpnal work and citizenship training for versity, Japan and Future Critical World Issues 
H v lvm 8 with twentieth-century tech- in Education , by Philip H. Coombs for The 
llx . International Council for Educational De- 
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to blame. Have universities been producing 
] — w% ^ unemployable graduates or bas there simply 

HJlJUJ been excess production of skilled labour in 

^ ^ relation to the economy's needs. 

The third theme is on authority structures, 
country there has been a decline in the tradi- The question of who governs higher education 
“ year old age group because of varies greatly from country to country. In 
[lifts and graduate unemploy- many European countries the chairholders, the 
remployment. professors, hold enormous sway over all 

s been an increase in part-time academic matters; in America laymen or trus- 
ittems of study and nn increase *«s have considerable influence; in Britain the 
y study, the extension of new buffer institution between Government and 
-her education, for example the colleges and universities has a crucial role; 

> in Britain, and a general aging while in Yugoslavia there is a unique system 
population. The OECD itself based on the self-managemeul principle, 
four new groups of learners: The question is who should govern and who 

; voune students adobtina new wdl he best suited to produce the reforms 


. «, . ia ve come the austere eighties Declin- The proceedings of the Hiroshima umvers- nas loeniuiea rour new groups cu learners: *>>£ *!««» »»« » 

budgets,. faifino itv spminar focussed on the structure of the mature students; young students adopting new will be best suited to produce the reforms 

l|^WoySure^m e d oTSS^ o?the new svstems. One contributor took issue with patterns of attendant; students coming from " eed ^ ‘° d ^ 1 with i the challenge of the 1980s: 
25 s * ,tlw result has hp*n °o -sVrS xxorrin Trnw’s famous thesis that higher vocational backgrounds at secondary level; and the politicians and bureaucrats; the academics; 

P^unism. - 1? hflsbeen a genera! -air of M^njrow^ is desl f ned wojnen. . 7 or strong independent bodies. Then there is 


There is a two-fnlH eaucai onu . s # universal- The groups provide a series of problems: 

Jretenni f rom fiov iL?S!! rc t |? n ,nst itutions 10 m ° v ® H S aid°thot European institu- should adults join the existing institutions of 
n^Jrom below l-nr^S 15 / % P H y master8 ’ access h ?J te JJJ' „ slow t0 move to the mass higher education or should they have their 
^th Want imnrTf,v^H^ UC i entS i con8urne . rs - dons be T m iritfln colleaes own streams for study? Should the curriculum 

^mmen(s Ckin 0 fn Ue ° r ^° ney ’ ^ * 8 g Si. ^^ort S six thenws be adjusted away from the specif needs of 
boost the for more direct aid to Philip Coombs repo ol i_|_ um . nf n i an . voune people? And how should adults contri- 


VZLr™* for more d, rect aid to “Philip Coombs’ report 
TQUrsgs | h ^ norn ^ and students looking for eluding finance, 8 radaat Q e n f^P/°^®,: Qn ’ a i p ^ 
'ffS?n r0 D m ^ e secure lucrative capers., ning and raan^ement and 

aatfS Sr*?* 


The groups provide a scries of problems: the question of whether higher education 
should adults join the existing institutions of should be centralized or decentralized, and 
higher education or should they have their how the university and expanding non- 
own streams for study? Should the curriculum university sector should be linked, 
be adjusted away from the specif needs of The final theme is finance. Rising costs are 
young people? And how should adults contri- criticul but the roots of tho financial difficulties 
bule to the financing of higher education? stem from the general recession and the loss of 


For women the problems centre not so education's 


prestige on the list of social objcc- 
OECD conference will try and 
structures and discuss alternative 


■5®!° r th6T980s L 1 neet ' n § re discuss poh- fied. ana ^ again mai •. t of Amer- vocational students, the problems are The mood is not all pessimism. As Philip 
^Sjbteins .. 'v 8 . t0 *1“ these and other models need l ° taka , a ff _ vflrv i ftE patterns of thedegree of access they should have and Coombs writes in his report, after the rapid 
irJ* conference urfii ‘ , lca " °Wi r ?S5 Tthird of all US studenUi are whether they should be encoraged to work expansion of the 1960s and early 1970s higher 

E$«s to hioher^p,! !? cus on four ke y areas: study. More than a tniro before entering higher education. education institutions, can npw turn their allen- 

““cw ion ; the -changing rela- on part-time couiw», ' '. ore j s h ow | G The relations between employment and lion to scraping off Ihe useless old barnacles 


to hi&h-a 7 on Iour Key areas: siuay. wiuio - 

CS; r* 3£' S--6 ttWr 0ECD 
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higher education forms a secona theme for the from the distant past. “This is not just n good 

conference. It is not easy to see which side is thing, it is essential.” 
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Lessons of wfien Rome's public transport 

company (ATAC) advertised 192 
fjn manual labour jobs in May this year 

|UD UU6U6S I 4 * 000 candidates applied, many of 

M. them university students or gradu- 

ronl Tf Cllv^C T° avoid favour ing the “inteliec- 

tuals" the 2.000 survivors of a basic 
primary school test were subjected to 
pA|f|f\]ir| a week of roadwork. The candidates 

V'dJIJI.ft LF had to pick-axe three square yards of 

_ bitumen, dig up old tramlines, and 

fl*AnrvTr f arr y heavy loads. The test played 

J.£ C|l/y i«»voc with student applicants. 

*/ At southern Bari the local savings 
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Once Italy's open universities were 
seen as academic Utopias. Today 
they are commonly known as “park- 
ing lots for the unemployed". 

Worried educators, who until re- 
cently lamented chronic campus con- 
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Higher education after the cultural 
revolution: Jane Marshall reports 


selection test turned out to be gradu- 
ates. 

When Italy’s stale railways held an 


^"ivuiv vnm^ua UJJI- 

geshon, are now lamenting another aptitude test for 30 asmrihe siatinn 

sr l i»SHE sras'iBiztsit 

hisisxSvSsB gs-yuriBM: 

tL^SSSL JefoST tlff"h *‘ !n £* enera ^l hoiwver^no^employer 
joint student-professor curriculum 9l ,vaTas sa y s * 


But the campuses, scenes of vitri- h » s frustralion in 

olic political debates for a decade, ' i fi«t a nAi,VH r ■ k T 

are calm today. The faculties - so »t n 1 ■*?, app l ,ed 1 / or a J ob 1 

politicized that some were tenipornri- ™ dc a 5 e , mi H ake .°^ te [l* n g them I 
hr closed - have functioned normally wear old 'noml ’ f t !| ,,ll i s Car l°» a W- 

L ,hc kst »» »" d * h = L a Sl “Ne« n Zr/t\ 





mobs which rampaged through the !^,,r»J StOTe t 1 ? 11, “” a . xt . tjme I was 

cities seem to UteBari' sfeelmilk , ■ , . 

IOUS y. Today’s la an camouses are - M th 5- Bfln ste . elmil,s of Italsider a 

no longer kilo™, for STe 18 ' 7 Cenl 

terrorists. . “ ,e . c * er,ca ^ s taff were not just 

The experts attribute “the return HHL'!f rsily graduates , but held doctt> - 

reasons: disillusion with the once lnr A J/ tIS.P bl Ul lf f 0 .* 0 '^ profes- 
popular Communist Party, the exces- a! Tt . c ?n i Pj a,ns that in Italy 
ses of the terrorists (no longer consi- 2” .? an anti-industrial academfe 
dercd the Robin Hoods of the poor) 22* a !S y wh,ch defies L cen( ral pton- 
Hnd more operational campuses P due* that ■ lhe or ? iy sa,va ' 

to the decline in students. 1 ol L fo - the mws universities is an 

Just how meek campus life at Ita- 2SS emi f • sy j tem programmed to the 

ly’s mass universities had turned was needs of >^ l 's t ry, 
illustrated this summer when the . J" ' f. , r h !o J [dl „ of . rr °ny 'he 

government quietly sneaked through hf« haemorrhage has mainly 

a decree to Wise university fels *% ct ? n T J f - 50C1 ^y which the 

. acroiding to family income scale, a tSl 8 !? j of , 1 ¥ 8 ,ntended to help - 
that yyouUi have : SiSfiSS f T om . S* e ‘ tower middle 
caused riots only two years aeo and .working class . Porced -by' econo - 

Under the decree, students whose ?, lc pres t UI ? al home they had to 
fortrily income does not exceed ?h! e » u 5 the,r que ^ t for an " un P ro fit- 
£8,0® will have. to pay an additional b i e degK L t0 find J° bs - 
£23 a year in campus fees. For the t hIrihL c « Pl J >fess P r c °halti argues 
upper income bracket the added fee £2 lhe lot campus sfiua- 

can reach a maximum of £175 This 1 on ' co 4 p ed with tow standards of 
fee is added to the already exisiihe "»* university graduates, is begin- 
S® e “plme nt fee and £30 tuition \f st °, re the old elitist system 

fee. Although fees have gone un l £ p , d b y J he student revolts. 

• stipends have remained ,».«■ J en ^ fron!1 . ,he privileged class 

tor resident students of? um ,y ers,tles and Polish 

out-of-town students. nhrJS a educat !; on , with courses 
_ ■ The additional fee was aoroad. As a result thev are ; n 


foS S,Udent! and prasn,a " c Chalr,n, “ Den « xl “oping: turning the clock back for theukeof U* 

China picks up the pieces 


S&iHSa Ssaw-S-s 


to£Eft£r~ V * , ' B ™ compulsonf course, students can 
The tSaSta the fomid . *%£+* 30 P- — of their 


. T h * authorities face the fonnid- syllabus, 
able task of replacing the narrow n f . . 

ngid system of higher educarion -JJJ 3 J un ?Jf ! ^ beca ^ e the credit 
copied from the Soviet Union during S?*?? J" ^5° superficially grafted 
the 1950s; restoring some kind of “ the . t 0,d re &™> rathe? than 
academic standards after the chaos r f p - ! n § rt » In practice options are 
of the cultural revolution: and gear- sometimes available only 

J -' - *--■ 8 to students from Uie department 




only 200,000 a year. 

The government intends to 
change the present heavy bias lo- 
wards engineering and science - j 
more than 60 per cent of Cbint» ' 
undergraduates are in one or Ih > 
other - recognizing the need is 
more emphasis on tne liberal arts » 
improve management in all sectors 

In spite of enthusiastic reports ol 
government plans and successes in 
reforming higher educarion, ibere is 
still apparently some way to go 
fore all its consumers wrilkfl* 
fied. Students writing on cofetf in- 
form in China Youth NemMf* 


standards of 


There are about a million higher ! ludent can theoretically graduate a. r ___ 
education students in China - about ¥° n as he or she has accumulated , ,r J ^ u,a c routn 
1 per cent of the college age popula- ? e ne “ ssa 7 credits, in fact gradua- S|jgjff n ® d over-emphasis oa j- 

tion - which the hon still takes four years Tn Hn aa hzation; they wanted more cootart 

nizes is far too low if the country^" otbe ™ se would upset the predeter- tbc fd outside^ 

economy is. to progress in SL foL mined J ob assignment plan. shou i d I cor,C n e n n ^ iT ™ 

iMshu f,r„„ i.tuii “ ■ ™ , The iq/;*-™ i , . on teaching and less on then c™ 

Ac ««!I „ .n„ The 1966-76 cultural revolution research. Perhaps most import^ 
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. The additional fee was immediate- 
iy CTtrazed as a government plot to 
SHf ^ropulate campuses whose 
attendance figures had quadrupled in 
Je turbulenl 1970s to leach almost 
(wo nullion students but are now 
leyeDmg out at 1.3 million. The de- 
TJ* mainjy due to mid-course 
desert ions smd a drop in the enrol- 

SSIhhv ° f A ,eve J stu aents from a 
record 87^ per cent in 1972/3 to 73 1 

pe L^ r „J h l!^^S'r ic 7= ar : 
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S'i=s-s sna*: 

anonymous third-year students at J 
Cliincsc provincial liberal arts cowp 

liavo mofln thn nmnt mnrfl fflfCfiPJ 


line, by mere merit of thefr degree" communhv ~Ju' instflac e through «i ua '«y. ueiween unueemw anu 
for the few openings in their ffelS^o ■ tS?m™£r S e8 ?* f ai,d by ra ' Bin g ^kers, the towns and the country- 
reestablishing the “ privileged oosf L “eSlSS f P 5i' t,rae studenta . u ade, Students and teachers were sent 
lion. 8 privileged posi- ^encouraging students to study on '"U> factories and the rural areas for 

The blame for the failure of the Sto Md L Lftn Xlenslon manual labour; university courses 
mass universities also rests heavilv radin r P lSJ make toll use of were cut from five years to three, 
Recessive Italian government tele ™on and other electronic J« d insisted largely of ideology and 
which failed to reform a higher After the . , P 0 95‘ ^ e 8 r ®c s were abolished. It 

P id ‘y oulgroSiag 1949. the* go SSEffifiSM were^» 


their ® t J ldeatB to 'study ' on in to factories and the rural areas for 

their own or to take extension manual labour; university courses 


education 1 system rapid!? oirigrowtrag l^The^eo^rllln? 181 ■?^ ve / in £ Sai ?i a „ mi,li °n college students 
Jtfi antiquated infrastructure Thf the mmnA entment switched from were lost — and only this summer 

g «l,on that 30 professors in ,o me hj the gnit^'suK ffSSS ^ BradUattd ' 

teSj to th e Soviet The government which took over 

CTltifaala I ■ ... •Mwapt.aiUCiiL I tKliniltfthr ..i.u ■>...,) .... . a. — — OUt rCCOH“ 


e . *cr the last academic year 

Statrstfcians staunchly believe that Ei? n tbat , 30 Professors in some by the United Statp-T tn e ■ . ^ 

e f £°P ^ enrolments is mainly due a U ? 12 :°°° students system of narrow SMciahzari^Srih .nTS^^T 611 , 1 which t0 ° 

toe sad reality that the hordes of S.J, he, 8 ll ! 1 « the boom. Most in independent SSJS m 19 V ,mme diately set about 

•duotc, (72,t») only this year) e :f du _ aled . , without once llshcd to, cach “TS? “ e J! ti “ educational 
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churned out have fallen on a labour 

m tS, ef u Unabfe to absorb them, 
we have come to the end of a 

•S 2 J' "“s* 
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liSS. Whb m S*?e rear money: are the 
shopkeepers with five years of prim- 
ary school 'education,*’ . another 
wAocmic was quoted as saying. ; 

(despite tierce 
pqHticsJ^degrees and education are 

10 ^Sa! &SZ 

me Jflea^ or tno mass university and 
canmus; Utopia was doomed when 
cuiUronieo oy me prospect or unem- 


education^sjratein rapidly 1 outgrowing f akeover m a b^r ^appointment 

s tb afalas? ^gxvtijc 

@i mm mm 

been built since 1969 and mini? rated- ^ ^ wfence *n? h ^ L rodl i ced “ ke r and uritS of the proletariat . 

reforms to add new staff were en- though both heav^v ™ 8I {J ee . nn 8* f 0 ™ primary level up - those Jargon cloaked teachers 
forced only last year - too late. were split heavil y emphasized, which take the brightest ^students io ns; there was no mdepwJJ 
Stilj, in an abstract way, graduate The government whirh f u and are allocated the best teachers’ tWllkin i or ‘ free discussion. no^ 
^mploymen^ and campus Conger in 1977 S °ma&tfTminH » ? k i ,Ver 8nd more money than the rest Chi- mimcular life. Even activriig g _ 
sortie rpositf^ J* has about 100 key universities to work required party appm^ ^ 
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forced only last year - too late. "" 
*[iU. tn an abstract way, graduate 
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were split. 


and are allocated the. best teachers 


The government which took over and more money than' the rest. Chi 


professor-student rapports are' still Unlteri^ ' "^' “ especially the 

possible Better sllll7CiL sreden prea^ s 'aL; f ^ ,he mod f But 
■ nre again highly motivated. ■ Rons tS« nti^'. ^ ergers of institu- 
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Ironically fens of thousands of the 
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securities are today competing for 
manual labour jobs for which their 
fathers qualified with primary school 
level certificates. Worse, when they 
apply for these jobs they often con- 
sider it wise to deny their academic 


1 for 1 • to venture' outside T 


insularity: is t L' Were more Impor- hensive. 

pity's own : Ins « tute 

it 90 per cent trflWna s^i!?icf -, e totiife means struction 
“fearive jpbs.'na-rf 8 ® 1 ^^. to develop Chi- sophers 

£^' a ?P a ' tore. IndktrS Sl 00 !^ 
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lity. Institute reports open discus 

futute means struction on Plato and oine 
develop Chi- sophers as well as Mane, an 
ns -r aericul- majority in his class who fa^ ^ 
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Ten years ago this week The Times Higher Education Supplement was 
published for the first time. In celebration of this anniversary the 
following five pages contains articles that look back over the last ten 
years and forward to higher education s future, at once hopefiil and 
uncerlaln. __ , 

Below Professor A H Halsey discusses the fortunes of hieher 
.j.iMiinn since 1971 a&ainst the backdrnn nf Rritini, 


Below rroiesMn « « uucuasea me rortunes of higher 

education since 1971 against the backdrop of British society? In 
particular shifting attitudes to education, leisure, and unemployment 
On the following three pages 13 prominent actors on the higher 
education stage contribute to a symposium on what went right - and 
what went wrong during the past decade, and speculate about the 
(Mure. 

Finally on page 15 Tom Baistow, formerly of the New Statesman 
and the News Chronicles looks at The THES itself. 

Will decay follow 
the last decade? 


The THES was an infant when I 
reminded its readers of Adam 
Smith's remark that the word “scho- 
lar" had been synonomous with 
‘beggar" in the medieval origins of 
the European university. I aid so 
because in the two decades before 
THES was launched in 1971, the 
perceived relationship between scho- 
larship and society had been virtually 
reversed. It became received opinion 
(hat society needed scholars and sci- 
entists to be productively and effi- 
ciently modem. 

So it was out of conviction of its 
usefulness that higher education was 
justified in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
arguments, true or false, persuaded 
politicians and constituents that the 
policy must be expansion. The num- 
cer of full-time and sandwich course 
students in higher education in Great 
Britain rose from 463,800 at the be- 
ginning, to 516,300 at the end, of the 
1970s. 

Expansion in turn justified The 
THES. The 1968 events notwith- 
standing, 1971 still belonged to the 
decades of rising expectations. Prog- 
msive opinion held that the rise of 
the graduate was to be of 'parallel 
Wstorical importance to the rise of 
me aemiy, - Educational evolution 
was tetiwd to pass by stages from 
elite through mass to universal high- 
er educarion, Down the ages exemp- 
tion from exacting, life-long labour 
™ been the privilege of minorities, 
Hploibng the gullibility, weakness, 
or subservience of the majority. But 
hy continued expansion of 
™ ucall0n « the higher literacy and 
jmnwracy of advanced society was to 
democratized. 

Elevated strata, of course, had 
uJ2. or ?* n 8 orous regimes of pro-. 
nS; ? dacatl0n and training for 
a*/, ,L 9tions ' These traditions, 
' re ,. ,hc y w«re priestly or military, 
molfi ^ education as an invest- 

anH i? 1 y n toe case of aristocratic 
bourns strata was 

“ucation in any serious sense a con- 


lv rimfi? 0011, ? ut now » in the ear- 
to ihinf «5 ^ as tocreasingly possible 
neSL 0f if ducadonal investment as 
uTS huma n social capital for 
iS^y. appropriately 
S! b y the state. An d at the 
of eriu^K 8 wde s °cial distribution 
be bon as consumption would 
ablTconSr. 811 a PP ro Priate and desir- 
lio„ ^l s ^ u « nc e- Investment educa- 
mS£ distributed by merit, 
tie righ? l0n ?duc ®tion; by democra- 

toto the decade 
s; seminal/ Social 

paiuled aSfT^’ dld ex- 

^ wen dem °cr at ize d , come to 
servinl ^. 0 a .P° sl donal good, pre- 

J^^S Bn ? nd . fru ? rati °8 

dear, dnii “^pension, it became 
KvaryotiB^r, a .u l au jomaticalIy admit 
be.^ e ln to o toe educational franch- 

^peririwsiv are al l°cated 

ca l4issuRrf u acc S rdin 9 to cer tifi- 
liies, scaiSL^ y educational autfaor- 
fon jSjSy, remain. Educa- 

tive stiupDlp L remabls a competi- 

^ ^Oc^ised on^k? h Li 18 increasin g* 
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The Times to become the first THES 
editor, making the confident assump- 
tion that Robbins had underwritten a 
third Supplement; and he was right. 
Circulation viability was assessed in 
those days at 20,000. Even if the 
readership was to be confined to 
dons, there were already 30,000 of 
them, compared with 2,000 at the 
beginning of the century, and the- 
numbers were planned to rise 
beyond 50,000 before The THES 
would celebrate its tenth anniversary. 

Expansion, moreover, not only 
guaranteed the readers, but also en- 
sured the copy. Even the student 
troubles and American doubts about 
the graduate market, which might 
have given pause, were also sources 
of news. In any case there were 
virtually inexhaustible questions ab- 
out higher education, so recently an 
obscure rite de passage in the late 
adolescence of tiny and irrelevant, if 
privileged, minorities. 

What, where, how, and to whom a 
vastly elaborated higher education 
was to be given were now larger and 
absorbing new questions. They came 
put of a society which was develop- 
ing serious unease about the scrvicea- 
ability of its established institutions - 
economic, political, and educational 
- for a future without the- old exter- 
nal assurances of empire and econo- 
mic superiority, or the internal soli- 
darity of a United Kingdom. • 

The THES inaugurated a weekly 
rehearsal of the education answers. 
Looking back over the decade they 
seem to add up to something like 500 
lessons in disillusion: and the first of 
these is expansion itsel f . On 
September 12 1980 the House of 
Commons ordered to be printed a 
graph which told the story of succes- 
sive reductions in anticipated student 
numbers from their high point 
(835.000 by 1981/82) in 1970 to the 
target (since further reduced) of- 
560,000 by 1982/83, which was 
accepted in 1979. 

Tn the preceding decade of the 
1960s the age participation rate had 
doubled from 7 per cent to 14 per 
cent: but in the 1970s it fell back 
again to 13.4 per cent in 1975-76 and 
12.5 per cent in 1980-81. Moreover, 
this waning attractiveness of educa- 
tion beyond school after the waking 
hope and resolve of the later 1960s 
bodes ill for the 1980s given the 
reduced birth rates of the post- 
Robbfris period, and the advent of the 
Thatcherffloyson doctrine of strength 
through starvation. Here, then, is 
perhaps the major disillusion of the 
1970s: the demolition of the fond 
belief that universities and colleges . 
had assured, and for practical pur- 
poses unending, growth. 

. Of course, it may reasonably be 
said, this encounter with reality for 
the dons only mirrors the experience 
of the nation. The GNP followed a 
similar course. Shirley Williams has 
referred to 1975 as “the end of the 
generation of prosperity". Between 
1950 and 1975 Britain had a quarter 
of a century of steadily rising 
prosperity during which the GNP per 
capita almost doubled. 

But, as with student numbers, the 
real income of ordinary people then 
began to slide back, so that by 198; 
they werc Utile, if at »JC better ofl 
than they had been in 1971. A long 
previous history of steady growth, 
admittedly slower than in some qtner 
countries, and conspicuously so by 
comparison with Japan, West Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia, had made 
each generation feel wealthier than 
its parents and expectant of a stilt 
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better future for its children. Then 
came OPEC, and the assumption of 
continuous amelioration was shat- 
tered. 

Shattered is perhaps too violent a 


verb, for both British higher educa- 
tion and British middle-class society 
were cushioned, materially and 
psychologically, by an earlier start, 
the legacy of imperial spoils and 
established standards of educational 
living in Oxford and Cambridge as 
well us York and Sussex, which were 
the envy of the scholarly world. 
Moreover, we still had North Sea Oil 
and the 1:8 staff-student ratio. 

Nevertheless, rumours of recession, 
economic and academic, mounted 
from the middle of the decade, and 
became harsh reality by the end of 
it. In 1973 fewer than half a million 
were without jobs. By 1977 the un- 
employment rate was 6 per cent, 
giving a total of 1.4 million people in 


the dole queues, and on The THES’s 
tenth anniversary the prospect is three 
million, with redundancy entering 
even the senior common room. 

The nature and significance of 
idleness, I would suggest, is the key 
to interpreting the whole decade 
both for British society and the col- 
leges. It has two closely related, but 
not synonomous, alternatives, leisure 
and unemployment. The point of 
economic growth is to achieve lei- 
sure, to avoid unemployment, and to 
profit from a special past form of 
idleness, that wliich was praised by 
Bertrand Russell, ie the release of 
scientists and scholars from mindless ; 
toil so that they might invent more 
powerful modes of human command 
over nature - material, aesthetic, 
and moral. 

Higher education, on this view; is 
a justified form of idleness without 
stigma. It Is. so to say, the use of 
idleness to beget idleness, but the 
former is constructive . research 
-creativity, and the latter is the lei- 
sure of a consequently more civilized 
society; neither involves unemploy- 
ment, except as failure. 

Yet the 1970s in Britain saw a 
dramatic shift in our appreciation of 
idleness. On one view we reaped (he 
reward of past labour and past re- 
search which is economic growth 
taken out in increased leisure. On 
another view we entered a more con- 
spicuously dangerous phase of the 
British disease which Is idleness in 
the form of overmanning, the perpe- 
tual Lea break, sleeping bags on the 
night shift, etc. 

The parallel in the academy is 
clear. Both scientific productivity 
and literary inventiveness necessitate 
leisure (the 1:8 ratio again, the sab- 
batical, the long vacation, “dons 
don’t keep hours*), and the whole 
point of it all Is to increase human 
domination .of the universe so as to 
provide more leisure for more civil- 
ized use. Again . unemployment 


means failure. 

Now from the mid 1970s, earlier in 
America and later in Britain with 
decisive action under the 1979 Con- 
servative administration, there hnve 
come strident challenges to the justi- 
fication of higher education. It was 
bound to happen. We were adding 
more students in the quinquennium 
of the early !970s than the total 
attending universities before the war, 
und £9 of every £10 was being pro- 
vided directly by the state . 
Academics had persuaded politi- 
cians, employers, and philanthropists 
that their wares were a paying in- 
vestment for the nation as well as for 
individuals. Education was reckoned 
to yield u higher rate of return than 
factories or machines. It was, 
moreover, claimed to be the source 
of still higher rates of return in the 
future because the higher learning 
produced technological advance. 

These arguments justified Imperial 
College. Parallel ones claimed that 
professors could guide politicians to 
good government. Keynesian macro- 
economic demand management 
could be supplied to Westminster 
and Whitehall from Cambridge, and 
administrative intelligence could be 
recruited from the Oxford School of 
Modem History. 

These claims now received in- 
creasingly sceptical scrutiny as the 
bill for buildings, salaries, and stu- 
dent grants mounted, and finally 
came under direct attack especially 
on the flank of the social sciences. 
Arguments from utility had almost 
entirely displaced arguments from 
idleness. But a monetarist, market 
orientated government, determined 
to reduce public expenditure, was 
luircceptive to both kinds of argu- 
ments so that, for the first time, at 


least in living memory, the real re- 
sources of higher education fell. 

What is perhnps especially remark- 
able about this end to the first THES 
decade is its illustration that “the 
revolution of rising expectations” is 
not the irresistible force which it has 
commonly been supposed to be in 
the 1961)5. Not only could utility 
arguments be questioned, and the 
Robbins principles shown to be by 
no means inviolable, but the attrac- 
tiveness of higher education itself (as 
manifested in the demand for places 
from qualified secondary school leav- 
ers) could decline. 

Somehow British society, by 1981, 
could find itself tolerating mass in- 
voluntary idleness on the scale of the 
1930s, despite the continuation of 
social inequalities, of access to uni- 
. versifies and colleges which the 1944 
Act and Robbins had been invented 
to eliminate. The last relevant statis- 
tics of the decade reported in 7Y/e 
THES told us that only 6 per cenl of 
state school leavers went on to higher 
education compared with 29 per cent 
from independent schools, ana 40 per 
cent from direct grant schools. 

Unhappily, then, the 1970s have 
seen little progress towards that 
democratization of leisure which a 
modern system of higher or con- 
tinuing education should represent. 
Instead the end of the decade saw 
governments, whether of the left or 
of the right, groping for solutions to 
the external check to economic 
growth, while the minority of the 
educated began to be more sophisti- 
cated about the nature of education 
as a positional rather than an invest- 


ment or a consumption good. And 
the majority remains in bewildered 
Ignorance the The THES has a tenth, 
or any other, anniversary. 


mm 
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To celebrate The 
THES's tenth birthday 
we invited some 
distinguished 
practitioners of, and 
commentators on, 
higher education to 
give their personal 
views on what went 
right - and what went 
wrong, on the past - 
and on the future in the 
following symposium 

University 
case gone 
by default 


others, and the question is what for a new approach. First. Britain is Mrs Margaret Thatcher, was prcoiir- 
cn tenon of choice to adopt. In the (by her own fault) a relatively poor ing her White Paper Education. A 
United States, positive discrimination country, with many social needs Framework for Expansion specifying 
- referred to in the bowdlenserf ver- which are as important, or more im- as one objective an age participation 
sion - as affirm a five action - has portant, than the maintenance of the rate of 22 per cent fe 50 ner cimr 
been exercised in favour of blacks present level of higher education, greater than what it now is. 

and women. Therefore there is need for ingenuity But the warning signs were there 

In Britain there is the inevitable in doing more with less resources; no in Britain’s declining 3 economic nerl 
impad of he cla^-stereotypes of one will be convinced by a claim formance relative* to ^herTomD^itK«" 
left-wing politics The intellectually that the productivity of higher educa- j n citizens growing disillusion whin’ 
competitive position of applicants tion is incapable of increise. ever S fSl dm S VSS" 

fr 0 ™ .^ e maintained sector has heen Second, the crofessinn needs mnre »!«■» illStitU 


brin 8 Polytechnics 
tess. However, f or their 
ernments must recogni 2e 
education is a i n * Ibat hib 
therefore requires a 
long planning horizon 
umversnies must be moS a 'd3 


TiiinM.il py me work provides an educational influ- decrease in the wnwr * Af A 

ii^win^quotas’on ^duc^o^olher Iv^beSc'^T^v univSfor mean ' « 

forms of education. Products of inde- college Ser^ “dSo " m a S- llka " “'«■* 
pendem schools ere lo be [reeled monopoly milton tat mmli i ," l ' Sh High flux Beam Reactor be- 
like Jews in Tsarist Russia. Thai this comXtor - and oerhaos n minority “.'u nab '.V m the concl ‘ rreM1 

means using flnancinl power to force contributor - to lire develooment af ?°. ncern l. 11 !] Pulrlic investment of 
the universities to abandon one of Re minds and^ abililies of C who “' n “ wb ' ch not appear to pro- 
their essential freedoms - to choose pass through its hands It follows tbt * de .* ,red economic growth 

students by merit - is an indication that iSEUta to ehS L P 8 ?"* l7lis directed . Most 
of how alien the spirit of higher its pro&nafnride X be seen m "° rry,ng of a11 was the 

education is from much of what pas- listen to the ideas of other notential swn 8 aw ay from science” in quanti- 
ses as social thought today. P contrifwtOK potential , y an d within that another swing 

But even without this looming Third, the Dublic will have nn «vm aWQy ftoin . P h y^S ul sciences with- 
threat for the future, the handling oT pathy with assertions of a right* to sch ° o1 ?’ w J 1, * rh began about 

the overseas students question ana of snennl fnr was unabated m the 1960s and 


Za. .AT..-A "|T t ut Jiigner us proressionai pnde, and be seen to 

ses S social Zgftod" Sbu°ro« **“ ° f ^ P ° temial 

the overseas students question and of special privilege, for instance in the 

demZ?™£“£ c “V" ve served *° f °"" exceptional seeuri“ of te- 
-, qu 5 st,on that nure or of complete freedom to de- 
un,vera ! ly finance and ride the pace of work. There are 

educSna?°«iihi 'h hlCh f 'f 6 hi ? her many hn ™ workers in higher educa- 

uSSv £ SSM ,=! * hare “!'» w - pa«i- 


itiicriticaily for so long "uTaH i fear, S ', TjSSfiSSt ZaZ^ “" d 
he b«s ,c decisions to external au- whose Vngthy'vncaliorfs are “wSed ‘SS'LJEL b “‘ 


m 
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.Isa. u«r- i • - 6 * ,,a, p , 7 cuiariy, i tear, m tne public sector - 

thnritv tJec,sl0ns *o external au- whose lengthy vneations are regarded 

Unffirinnufiu as and w* 10 regard research 

union unately the universities as something onlv to be enntem. 

10 t f e laSt , d w ecade lhrown P ,ated 'f teaching obligations can be 
up loaders of a calibre to make Kirther reduced. ‘ 3 

possible serious dialogue with gov- Fourth, the profession n P «k tn 
hv n fRliVii th ? r f C “ e haS ,Hrge,y ? onc realize that, through ignoranre and 
H f V |Hr^ lh Ai f °- r Un,V *> rs, i ty tea " lers insensitivity, it has reacted too late 
at large, the position of the AUT is to events. No stridency of nroteS 

Sate ^th'l^'TOC th P C i d?d ab °M wil1 achie « as m uch al 

losing mlnii nlfliiv the Drice ot could have been achieved by seeini 
f. b rs °* Jong - trouble on the way, and getting i 

if now e compl.-,in, 'LTtucIS ^ ^ 

c h n e , r r i i r al j far - l,i . ,ndli "S "wre W folly 'lo let' thTGomnS"gei 
iiniversiiy entries m a discriminatory m first on the overseas student nrnh 

mmm 

ASLEF. but then Mr Sid ^ ' A f d Mrategy suggests m- 

Mr Rav nV." !!- ■ e,ghc 11 fl , nd competent management. 

IW a “UC^ton are serious people. _. - — 

A bud first decade for The TfiES S, T c / tt,rles Carter was vice chancellor 
to chronicle.. I wish [ of the Un i verity of L a limit Pr unfit 


o - — ... iii uupmi- 

ty and within that another swing 
away from the physical sciences with- 
in our schools, which began about 
1960, was unabated in the 1960s and 
was a dear portent of future trou- 
bles. 

In the next decade these chickens 
came home to roost. In 1972 there 
was the Government’s White Paper 
on research and development which 
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some disadvantages to the research 
councils and universities and one of 
these decisions, the transfer of funds 
from the MRC to the DHSS, be- 
cause of its unproductiveness, has 
recently been reversed. The age par- 
ticipation rate did not rise as ex- 
pected and this, coupled with the 
swing of student choice already re- 
ferred to, led inevitably to some dis- 

tnrtinnc onH - 1.1 ■ 


could have been achieved by seeing “JS l °’ « ed . ^evitably to some dis- 
trouble on the way. and getting in ‘" d ,nequ,Ue f s ' although 

first with positive pLosalsTcLl- rate of ypltcanls was 


- .7 — J ' ill 

first with positive proposals for deal- ?' “i'KV'-“ a,ia 

ing with it. (It was for instance , ®^. er ar !? ^5 required minimum A 
mere folly to let the Government get SSl-STSS for . adm ! ssion lower in 
in first on the overseas student prob- SSifEc^k engmeermg *•?*« other 
lem). There are perhaps leaons here ™ ,e t s , th ere _ were still many 

for the way higher education is man- unWeStfes^and 11 £££ Sub jf cts 
aged, or represented at national • an ? consequently the 

level. A failed strategy suggests in- f^! ytec h? lcs and some technological 
competent maniigenicnt ^!! e ^,' ieS nia,n . ta,ned their num- 

c . A. , — 7 — - — hers by nn excessive growth of social 

O/r Untiles Carter hiu vice chancellor sciences including law (we all re- 
°/nin Vniverity of Lancaster until member the absurdity that the phi- 
7?>. chairman of the losophy department next in size to 

research and management committee Oxford was to be found in a* 


ridding themselves of 
structural and curricular *££ 
become more able 
young staff and to identiS^ 

lively support their gcS i& 
improvement. The ThES «T k 
these processes by conlinui2 1,®® 
practice of provJding S^! 
informed comment and defi^i 
1 wish it well. M,e *5 ! 

on /vvf/cncA- Dainton h^ 1 

t a z!!: r of 


Seeking a 
middle 
poly way 
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A bud first decade far The^Tlhs 
chronlclc .j I wish l could see 
,;.*Mn;t0' hope fdr from ihe 
tn ^ •. Im P r ovement if it does come 

insthmiA?^ nttE? a* cre . ali,, fi Jln W,H , nor cnme fr oni mere changes in 
X Xi c. V h,gher education out- machinery - desirable though some 
s,,,era was s,i " onl V ■ of ,h « e «e - bm onlv from a 
nL- dl lsci ?s |, on | i.ten years la- sessment of the intellectual und L- 
Snohnm i?- ,ver8,ly Co, ] c ge fit Buck- cial role of institutions of higher 
aft ° a ?P ,yi,i «. f° r f du k c . ali0 " which must come from 

^dX’fcKd “ cadc,ni ' : co,liniunily - 

u n “Pic quarters Cord Beloff was first principal of the 
factually been shown to.be within University College at Buckmg/Jm. 

I put this first among the' develop- '***^*^***— 

UlCIliS Ql me nncl rlannrl- _ a.* l .V. 
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research and management committee 
of the Policy Studies Institute. 
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ments of the past decade, not just 
because it is the one with which 1 
was most closely associated, but also 
because it is good to begin on a 

.. In other ' respects, 
rationally and internationally, it has 
t^en a trying time. By 197 1, it- i s 
troe that the vyaves of student revolt 


' i"7,i — ■3"., . aiuucm revolt 

had largely subsided and peace res- 
tored to the campuses. George Ken- 
ES ri Spa,ri " fi ”y that the modem 

linn l Vj 7 IV nr SIty "?* dyil, g institu- 
SSSt, d - ha ! scholars must find 

,vfj5?hTi l,len!s . 0f Ihe nwMmsler- 

les of the dark ages m which to await 
a new Renaissance does not carry 
the same co mid ion. Vet the upheav- 
of the J960s has left permanent 
consequences including a degree of 
poll iiciza lion of the universities with 
which ,we have not yet fully learned 
r to cope. 

? LIJ8SJ?1 e S hi,; to ^higher’ 

•• ilfW countries! dhd : 

. *hls one are. lnraety b 
of tjie gVer-sanguIne cimms 

h?'flzt he “pM^te’penod 
'Whkit by 1971 was begmnipg to. tail 

a s ? 1r jF e { economic dim ate 
"JJU,- !* ask ? d ft>r- in the way of 

Ei?hS?L r 6 tM 5 ,s ' n ^ d insli Nlans of , 
hlgber education have ;not ‘learned' 

Sys ma . kc . such retutnS without ' 
sacrificing their primary aims of ex- - 

Irandinn auH • ■ , ( 


Doing more 
with (ess 
in the 1980s 


Long process 
needs long 
range planning 


- ” — kviuiiu hi a 

polytechnic) and overseas students 
helped to fill the vacuum to the 
extent that about one-third of the 
post-graduate population in universi- 
ties came from this source. Without 
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Fred Dainton 


: Hes and twlytech rites with til-defined 
and overlapping responsibilities and 
no over-all responsibility in any 
quarter for the total commitment of 
resources, provides a particularly dis- 
turbing spectacle. 

Britain has also been affected and 
is likely to go on Heine affected by 

In f rn u.iopc nf l 


•SoScJl ' ' T ! ,ES .'*W .11 the tech- mo, 
unlvIISL flnd Ihe new tair 

a^d thl r ^ h! ! d . becn established m 

well under way’ ^i^ent was fargued successfrilVfm a^SlanS 
S c m u m v ^ i 'i« , -5hichid n pi a ”^ mdTifcsf' «>." month! 


. — Vh. . MllliUUl 

mis influx the engineering research 
output of universities would have de- 
clined by more than 50 per cent. 

Ho when the “dash tor growth" 
was accompanied by sharply rising 
| inflation higher education was espe- 
[ cially vulnerable to the public ex- 
penditure cuts which followed. On 
tire 1st October 1973 came the mora- 
torium on university building, a little 
later the removal from the recurrent 
grant of the 50 per cent inflationary 
protection, the much valued and 
vitally important equipment grunt 
was cut, quinquennial financing and 
planning gave way to belated annual 
financing and In 1974/5 the UGC had to 
bid (successfully) for supplementary 
grams simply to keep parts of the 
bankruptcy. Though the 
uut_ did maintain its medical prog- 
ramme at full strength the unit of 
resource declined in subsequent years 
and this put great strain on the dual 
support system. 

To increase revenue the Govem- 
S [?* sed overseas student fees de- 
spite the fact that nowadays trade 

‘ ani 0 ^ * h . e . . sfudent ar >d not the flag 
, f" d , tbat lh, f a? 1 8»ves comfort only 
the°?Jnr e :| nd nval8^ Inevitably 
nit itensified us dirigiste role 
..first in libraries, then In Slavonic stn! 

J* ; m, v '7« m,Kb Z°“ wid ' 1 ^ 

Juiy all m order to ensure 

S u roS i‘ effec,ive use of public 
■fflKi-V prelude to the egr- , 
tain large decline in the 18 year old 
Population between 1983 and 1995 

successfully for a planning 1 
horizon of years rather 


• Norman Lindop 

Ten years ago those of ui ® ^ 
polytechnics who were sdrocaii'l 
some kind of national body lo aw- 
dinatc public, sector higher educatira 
were met by Toby Weaver’s fan 
defence of what he called a “bif 
gledypiggledy" system. Times 6»i 
changed; now we have a strong pw 
by Ins successors to take over ds 
whole ope rn tion, not just to coordin- 
ate but to contrql. In those halrij® 
days the x mood was that of ^ 
Thatcher’s White Paper Education-* 
Framework for Expansion - now tw 
framework is the public expending 
While Paper and tne DES is comp 
led to look for mechanisms of con- 
trol; instead of dealing with a many- 
headed hydra it wants to be able w 
squeeze just one neck. I now nM 
myself wanting to change sides, n* 
perhaps to espouse all Toby 
arguments, but certainly to look as*’ 
ance at the current proposals. 

The DES is a very late convert w 
the idea of planning. Even durfl 
the hectic run-down of teacher W® 
ing, not so many years ago. 1 , 
the department which eneowjg 
ideas of “diversification . a .. c [^ 
mirage in many cases, and 
a random proliferation of 
courses and a deliberate bhirnig 
demarcation of . roles. „r the 
perhaps now seeing the to* 1 “ . 
Everyone may try wythk^ ' PJjL 


again about poty-nmenun* - 
uons and encourage special^™ 


ket striitegy has failed. The aron. dre dual Support svstem 

S 8 S&Ljl^iiaitonrt need L ciallv. : b _^^g espe- 


condne hV«-t scemea to be 


the national need ^ b ^®«uirtk e^pe- - rind t lautffi evidence 

jJiJJ® 1 - hotter., and morq expensive schemeTff grant, pies"- it te Veiy many examJ 

o'lhi 

S25M dv, '‘ »« d ** £■&?<>- : SSSMs* m .*»• 


uons ana encourage 3 ^ v r” l, r i, 
fewer centres; there is mu® : ® 
at present and much that # ™ 

t0 How" can we achieve rai^ 
tion without rigid central a p 
when the present altemau . 
liance on the voluntary ; ana , 
cohesion of local authorities 
a non starter? Is there any 
In a truly regional a PP ro j!jJ ij; 
hasten to add, based on j'ii 
advisory counal model, ow re 
ing. that all higher 
hons (including most . 
have pronounced regional ^ 
The local authonty infj«» ^ 
be there, but within a breads 
text - one which 
portance of maintaining 
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connexion between the ms itution- 
Ld their immediate catchment 
which is most cases cover n 
Ser of local authorities. Without 
such a strong link the institutions 
end to drift and lose political sup- 
nort All my experience leads me to 
Seek a middle way between mono- 
lithic national control on the one 
hand and haphazard and vulnerable 
local control on the other Perhaps 
icn years from now we shall have 
found the answer. 

Sir Norman Lindop is Director of 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 


1 am truly 
shocked by 
UGC policy’ 



Lord Robbins 

In 1963 the Committee on Higher 
Education, having regard to the fu- 
toieoi demand, assumed as a princi- 
pte oi its recommendations that 
places should be available for all 
applicants »ho were able and willing 
lo benefit from such education, leav- 
to the institution concerned the 
naif of setting the standards of 
admission. 

,, fij| s formula was accepted both by 
im Government of the day and the 
Opposition; and up to just recently it 
T be ® n the unquestioned - and 
ODserved - principle of policy regard- 
ed "hat has not been 

owervea, however, was the accom- 
panying nder that the main recom- 
rnendation would not have been 
rr ae 1 “ were n ot assumed that a 
3/ Proportion of broader First de- 

^rsiti« U d bC P rovIded in the u,,i " 

,ke interpretation of broader 
nnt decrees is a controversial matter. 
ls not open to controversy, 

hE^ki 15 the fQct that ' wil ^ son,e 
exceptions, this require- 

trat! t 35 " ol k een roet and, in con- 
‘he rest of the English- 
c!mnI!i <W y W deluding Scotland, a 
tem P ^ a ,' Ve y narrow honours sys- 
^Montaining much that elsewhere 
left to the graduate 
ihe Int a ! S st j U P the order °f ‘he day - 

Snow’s prediction that 

three i. eedmg ^ " atld possibly 
ute il ? - ure ^’ Una hle to communi- 
WhS being fu,Ei|led - 

has I InwadeHrtll®* k Ucl J s P eciallzati °n 
what mhV d ft?. sc hoois. I wonder in 
of the f^^ C V lzed country children, 
WK r ofQ-Ub, are 

natural SL. the t P ref ? r t t0 
even «J2 ent ‘ sts .. humanists ' - or 
te i^HL ,|CI S>?Wi. The Commit- 


such unfortunates. The choice of 
standards was left to the universities; 
but, by the decision of the UGC the 
universities are prevented from tak- 
ing more than (he prescribed num- 
bers. 

Thus, l nm truly shocked by the 
present policy of the UGC. But I am 
not shocked by the view that, in our 
present financial circumstances, high- 
er education can bear some cuts. I 
do, however, believe that such a 
policy could be carried out without 
odious discrimination and the bul- 
lying of institutions of recent founda- 
tion or upgrading. Let the UGC and 
the Treasury fight it out and then, in 
the main, impose equal percentage 
cuts on the grants of each university, 
leaving it to the governing bodies 
concerned to decide how to bear 
them. I think this would be much 
simpler and more effective. The 
Treasury point of view would be 
unaffected; and the UGC would be 
spared much trouble. 

There is one group of institutions 
for which some exception should be 
made in this connexion, namely, 
those often very famous institutions 
which are liable to be especially hard 
hit by the prospective reduction in 
overseas students caused by the very 
unwise policy of so-called ‘full cost’ 
fees. I have stated my views on this 
problem elsewhere. Here I will only 
say that the situation in this respect 
is so grotesque that when the results 
which any well-informed person 
could have foretold have made them- 
selves manifest, no Government 
could fail to do something. There- 
fore the sooner some generally ap- 
plicable formula is worked out for 
those whose institution suffers more 
than a percentage minimum from 
this folly, the better. 

Lord Robbins was chairman of the 
Committee on Higher Education 
which reported in 1963. 


Golden age 
for new 
students? 



Tom Owen 

What really happened? The events 
were chronicled, but did we miss the 
trends? A few random examples may 
light up the dark. 

The 1970s, it Is believed, saw the 
over-fulfilment of the Robbins 
growth plan in the university sector. 
Even in quantitative terms, this is 
not true. In 1963, higher education 
took 8,000 students more than the 
Ittrg* of mooo. The gap had to- 


target oi ■•-r e>rt 

. ^ senior creased to over j 100.000 ^by l!mwi 

haw b,S^5 these matters (446,300 instead of 344,000). TJe 

ReS hcerned - 1970s actually brought the system 

ASS 8 ..? 0 “ mral principle more or less into line with Robbins, 
L,T? 6rS ’ let me say «>e gap reducing year by gg- 
^SS^ y «?i ca 5v that ** recent Nevertheless, there was expamon. 
Committed ?! i he Unlvedty Grants so that universities did show a quan 

are a comniir 1116 pa $ l 80 admirable, titative change. .. . 

■ ciple. ^ re y er sals of this prin- Yet the major change, and [be 

t®iftber °of 0, S I1 S a S say d™ 1 c * acl major achievement 

? h8t in druir dentS wht>1 hav i n g latest cuts, was po»Wy 

h«eri ai ,2J® r years would have Expansion has meant by 1981 tnat 

jities, w[J n i?55i m u nt 10 enter univer- there can be few departmen y 

^idemhip^A 8 ^ 1 but il is not now without a propw range _oT tx 

^ o® L A " d lt is no refuta- ports, their teaching at Honors evel 

: ■ ^ ^ ”r thal in ^ sed on most 

y and ’ In the area of the subject . By 1981 most ; 

Places can be had for university buildings (pace the libra 


nans) were suitable for their pur- 
pose. For the intending student, this 
was the Golden Age. 

Those students, wc are told, did 
not appreciate their luck. From 1968 
Student unrest marked the 197Us. 
Registrars cannot change pnlicy, but 
registries took the brunt of sit-ins 
and rent strikes. Meanwhile, 
academic life continued, most stu- 
dents worked, and it is a fair guess 
that the failure rate declined. The 
truth is that the 1970s broke student 
power. Registrars now know how to 
cope with rent strikes (sue them) and 
sit-ins (seek an order J. Crying 
“Havoc" increasingly sounds like 
crying “Wolf". In the 1980s the uni- 
versities are going to need their new 
exprerlise in coping with student 
troubles, as student amenities and 
services will undoubtedly be cut. 

Since I spent all the 1970s discus- 
sing the revision of our charter and 
statutes, I might see the decade as a 


the 1970s are, after ail, tolerable. 

In this random list, should UGC 
also be perceived as changing its 
role? That is a large question, to 
which I can only reply that the UGC 
terms of reference were unchanged, 
and that the committee was ana re- 
mains not the agent of government, 
but our only hope for a future free 
of direct control. 

Tom Owen is registrar of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales. Abery- 
stwyth. 


period of change in the balance of 

C ower within tne university system. 

diversities were perceived to be in- 
volving academic staff more in real 
decision-taking, at the expense of lay 
members of councils. Within the 
academic staff, power might be mov- 
ing to the people. A bas les aristos, 
the despotic Head of Department is 
to be replaced (but have we forgot- 
ten abusus non tollh tisuml). 

Since I do not know any despotic 
Heads (except myself?) it all seems, 
in retrospect, slightly puzzling. Since 
power is a Bad Thing, why were 
many of the proposals discussed in 
the 1970s aimed at moving power, 
rather than dispersing it? If the 1970s 
had thrown up a movement towards 
more communities of scholars, the 
discussions might have been worth it, 
after all. As to the lay involvement 
in the universities, though consider- 
ably modified, it remains strong. The 
changes of the 1970s would have 
done a disservice if academic staff 
could not now rely on councils to 
involve themselves and protect 
threatened universities by wise 
allocation of resources and wide pro- 
test outside the universities’ walls. 

Within the Registry, life seemed to 
become more complex. The 1970s 
were much concerned with Health 
and Safety, Employment Protection 
and other complicating Acts. This 
was misleading too. In tne end, these 
convoluted Acts turned out to be 
codifications of common sense and 
good practice, and one could return 
to these as one’s guide. If any 
esoteric rule is broken, the staffing 
office will put you right. Of course, 
one must eschew small kindnesses 
like advising misfits to seek another 

e ast to avoid the stigma of the sack, 
ut generally the new complexities of 


Less ferment 
- but more 
conflict 



Asa Briggs 


There hnve been so many setbacks in 
British higher education during the 
last ten years that it is more difficult 
to point to things which hnve gone 
right than to things which have gone 
wrong. 

If tne causes lie in economics, the 
consequences affect psychology more 
than anything else. There is far less 
intellectual ferment, far more tension 
and conflict between different in- 
terest groups. Universities, which 
during the 1960s looked outwards, 
now look inwards. Horizons have 
narrowed. For young would-be 
academics looking for jobs there are 


no horizons at ail. 

Pressure on resources in this field 
at least does not encourage innova- 
tion. Nor does it foster excellence. 
We hove not gone back to the posi- 
tion before the great university ex- 
pansion began, but there are prob- 
ably more people who now feel that 
the expansion should not have taken 
place than there were opponents of 
expansion during the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. This is an indictment of 
the universities as much ns of the 
society in which they exist. They 
hnve not got their message across, 
und now it is not clear that there is a 
message ... or messages. 

I worry most about this when I try 
to relate what is happening in Britain 
to whut is happening in other parts 
of the world. Universities every- 
where have problems, but in many 
parts of the world people still put 
their trust in wider social access and 
in curricular change. Higher educa- 
tion figures higher in national priori- 
ties. Moreover there is more sense of 
its international importance. I have 
heard more criticism of our overseas 
students’ policy than of any other 
clement in our own system. 

Universities cannot nfford to look 
inwards even if Britain as a whole 
looks increasingly inwards. They 
have done rather more over the last 
ten years, 1 believe, to develop 
European interests aik! at the same 
time to concern themselves with 
Third World issues than most institu- 
tions in our society, but they have 
still not done enough. 1 had hoped 
i hut we would make an educational 
contribution to the life of the Euro- 
pean Community - and to give it nn 
educational dimension - but we have 
scarcely done so. Meanwhile, our 
institutional links with institutions ill 
the developing world are less Ilian 
they were ten years ago. 

As for our own problem -ridden 
society and culture, there is an cle- 
ment of doubt us to whether it will 
hold together. We should be con- 
cerned about social access lo higher 
education, about higher education 
and social and economic adaptabil- 
ity, about the preparation of 
teachers. Although they are meeting 
a number of short-term needs, uni- 
versities. I fear, are less centres of 
initiative in society than they were ZD 
years ago. 

I wish I could salute the change in 
the name of realism- I believe that 
there was more realism then about 
what needed to be done than there is 


Lord Briggs is Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and was formerly 
vice chancellor of the University of 
Sussex. 


Muslim society 

A Sociological Interpretation 
ERNEST GELLNER 

‘The revival of Islam . . . proves lo be an apparently 
insuperable obstacle to modernization, Weslern-slyla . . . 
Professor Ernest Gellner is almost uniquely qualified lo 
discuss the Implications of this development.’ 
RalfDahrendorf. Millennium 

Cambridge Studies In Social Anthropology £18.50 net 


The Economic History of 
Britain since 1700 

Volume 1:1700 to 1860 
Volume 2: 1860 to the 1070s 
Edited by RODERICK FLOUD and 
DONALD McCLOSKEY 

Written by thirty eminent experts and embodying much 
research undertaken specially lor it, this work offers a 
fresh synthesis of British economic history. It will 
become the standard textbook, as much for its 
readability as for (Is authority. 

Volume 1 Hard covers E2&00 net 
Paperback E7.95 net 
Volume 2 Hard covers £3000 net 
Paperback £8.95 net 

English culture and the 
Decline of the industrial 
Spirit, 1850-1980 

MARTIN J. WIENER 

■This is a book thal anyone seeking to underhand "the 
British disease” muBt read.' Management Today 

Corelli Barnett ' £9.95 net 


The People and the 
Party System 

The Referendum and Electoral Reform In 
British Politics 
VERNON BOQDANOR 

’ ... required reading for all students of modern history 
and contemporary politics.' 

The Times Educational Supplement 
Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £6.95 net 

Obscenity and Film 
censorship 

An Abridgement of the Williams Report 
Edited by BERNARD WILLIAMS 

The Williams Report provoked predictably strong 
reactions in Britain when It lirsl appeared, both from 
those who had read It and from those who had not. It Is 
reissued here, In an abridged loim. In Ihe belief thal H 
ought lobe more widely read and discussed. This edition 
presents all Ihe main findings and arguments, omitting 
only the lengthy appendices. Hard covers £12.60 net 
Publication 29 October Paperback £4.05 net 


Corporate control, 
corporate Power 

EDWARDS. HERMAN 

This book reopens the question of who controls the giant 
American corporation, asking whether family founders, 
bankers. Institutional Investors, or boards of directors 
guide them. The author suggests that In lact power lies 
with the managers, bul that the pursuit of profits and • 
growth - rather than social responsibility - remain Ihe 
basic objectives. £25.00 net 
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following symposium 

University 
case gone 
by default 


JTHET1MES higher education suppled ... 

Cher, was prepar- bring the 
icr Education* A ce. ss S | fol' 

tans, on spec.fying ermnents must recogErT 1 ^ 
age part icipat ion education is „ S * a 
!• 10 • » P cr cent therefore requires^ a \tJZS* 
it. now is. long planning hori^2 P **fe 

signs were there, universities must be 
ng economic per- ridding themselves ofsl^. 
3 her competuors; structural and curSfcffA^ 
disillusion what- become more able 
:lass with institu- young staff and to idemihS? 
■cation because of lively support their 2?^ 
constructive man- improvement The rto K “ ls b 
mi unrest; in the these processes by romimiin?. 
owth rote ot the practice of providing a £ ^ 
meant that some informed comment anrf f(! 
es like a solely 1 wish it well d debaie * 

3eani Reactor be- 

in the concurrent Sir Frederick Dainton 
lie investment of of the University Gran^AZ, 
lot appear to pro- from 1974 lo 1979 and faSTS 
economic growth chancellor of , he UnivenTtf 
ms-directed. Most lingham. v Hu- 



manly. 

Unfortunately the universities 
have not in the last decade thrown 
up leaders of a calibre to make 
possible serious dialogue with gov- 


ftiSliaSf 8 - ibligati ° nS lW «« MRC to the DHSS. be- 
Fourth, the profession ™»erU m Cause !ts unproductiveness, has 
realize that, through ignorance and tTcS ^^ par_ 

msenst.tvtty, i, has rwc.ed_.oo late peS Snd .his coupled wi.h ^ 


Seeking a 
middle 
poly way 
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research and management Con, 
of the Policy Studies Institute. 


Long process 
needs long 
range planning 
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arc serious people. 7 7 — — : — — — g hers by an excessive growth of social 

A bad hrst decade (or The THES , diaries Carter uwj vice chancellor sciences including law (we nil re- 

l ° chronicle. 1 wish I could see Univerity of Lancaster until member the absurdity that the phi- 

1 reason to hope for .better from the chairman of the losophy department next in size to 

In fQ7i ■(!« r next. Improvement if it does come ^earclrnnd management Committee Oxford was to be found in a’ 

instimiinn u 1 5 ’ cr ® alm g an Vl11 , not L ’onie from mere changes in °f tke Poilc . v Studies Institute. polytechnic) and overseas students 

Sde thi w W* educa ^ n ou| - maC i"- ncry - dcsj rable though some helped to fill the vacuum to the 

Suf “ Ul onl3 ; “ °V hcsca ^-but only from a reas — extent that about one-third of the 
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— . range planning 

nnSnM r— ' - I penmture cuts which followed. On 

UOinD more -TT^. be 1st October 1973 came the morn- 

IMWIG onum on university building, a little 

With loco V' JPptA' 7 ; vi- SS", th f Jp 1 m ?n ai 1 from the recurrent 

Willi I CoS • '.f .JF - grant of the 50 per cent inflationary 
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was cut, quinquennial financing” and 
planning gave way to belated annual 
financing and in 1974/5 the UGC had to 
bid (successfully) for supplementary 
grants simply to keep parts of the 
SJS*® frp ra bankruptcy. Though the 
UGC did maintain its medical prog- 
ramme at full strength the unit of 
resource declined in subsequent years 
and this put great strain on the dual 
support system. 

To increase revenue the Govern- 

S 5 lle ? over ? eas slud ent fees de- 
spite the fact that nowadays trade 

Ind fh , th t l student and not the flag 
and that this act gives comfort only 


WJgm - w llr.c “ , . Muae m and not the flag 

“ d that 11115 act gives comfort on/v 

Fred Dainton S5 

“Ch. wW?SiS . n 0f rh pn ““ 

E'SMSa Charles Carter " 
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Norman Lindop 

Ten years ago those of W is ** | 
polytechnics who were aftitWi | 
some kind of national body to con- i 
dihate public sector higher educadM 
were met by Toby Weaver’s w® 
defence of what he called a "% j 
giedypiegledy” system. Times Iw* ' 
changed: now we have a strong bid 
by his successors to take (RWj* 
whole operation, not just to coots* 
ate but to contrql. In those W/ 
days the 'mood was that of MB 
Thatcher's White Paper 
Framework for Expansion - now IK 
framework is thc public expenw^ 
White Pnper and the DESiscw^ 
led to look for mechanisms M 
trol: instead of dealing with 8 ^ 
headed hydra it wants lo he able w 
squeeze just one neck. I no* bw 
myself wanting to change *>“*■*5 

perhaps to espouse all Toby Wew 
arguments, but certainly to loo* **' ! 
ance at the current proposals. 

Thc DES is a very late comg JJ ■ 
the idea of planning. Even 
the hectic run-down of teacher 0^* 
ing, not so many years ago. 11 . 
the department which encou^Fj 
ideas of “diversification 1 , ® ^ 
mirage in many cases, and leaw* 
a random proliferation of 
courses and a deliberate 1 

demarcation of roles- wo . 
perhaps now seeing the WJ* , 
^everyone may try anything P" ^ 
and not only In publfc sedflf bg 
education. Perhaps we should W 
again about poly-functional.^ jD 
lions and encourage special ^ , 
fewer centres; there is much ^ 1 
at present and much tb* b ^ | 

fnn thin . -Co. J 


^ for some ^ 

■/ 7” ; ■ ^ welcome the steps- to 


too thin. \ 

How can we achieve ra on . 
tion without rigid central * ^ : 
when the present aUernaliw.^ 
fiance on the voluntary an 1 

cohesion of local authorities 
a non starter7 Is there aa jAot ( f; 
in a truly regional appro*" 
hasten to add, based on J 1 
advisory pouncil model, . :jj w . 

ing. that all higher educahonj.^ 

tions (including most um . 

have pronounced regional 
The local authority itgJL. eofl* . 
be there, but within a b^JSe fa '.r 
text - one which recogP^®® vital- ' 

* _£ „»in«sminE u 7 1 ■>’ 
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connextion between the institution- 
„nd their immediate catchment 
' c which is most cases cover a 
SSber of local authorities. Without 
such a strong link the institutions 
end to drift and lose political sup- 
M rt All my experience leads me to 
seek a middle way between mono- 
lithic national control on the one 
hand and haphazard and vulnerable 
local control on the other Perhaps 
ten years from now we shall have 
found the answer. 

Sir Norman Lindop Is Director of 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 


1 am truly 
shocked by 
UGC policy’ 



Lord Robbins 


In 1963 the Committee on Higher 
Eduction, having regard to the fu- 
taifcoi demand, assumed ns a princi- 
ple Its recommendations that 
places staild be available for all 


a/y/tanti *ho were able and willing 
to benefit from such education, leuv- 
to the institution concerned the 
WM of setting the standards of 
admission. 

,7h| s formula was accepted both by 
5® Government of the day and the 
upposiiion; and up to just recently it 
“as been the unquestioned - and 
waerved - principle of policy regard- 
Njg numbers. What has not oeen 
Mseived, however, was the accom- 
panyin^ nd er that the main recom- 
mendation would not have been 
™ae if it were not assumed that a 
“ger proportion of broader first dc- 

5ies provided in the uni ' 

Now the interpretation of broader 
“« oegrees is a controversial matter. 
J.. a . not . °pon to controversy, 
hS* r ki s ,he fact that > with some 
2? “i able ex «ptions, this require- 

im* ? as !L 01 ^ een met and > 111 c °n- 

SLt of the English- 

co^n!».- WO i r d ,ncludin g Scotland, a 
Um P a „f a ly narrow honours sys- 

wouiri COn i! ain , 4 rauch tlia f elsewhere 
X !d be left to the graduate 

the JatA ! 5 ■"“.A- order of the day: 
miewK^ d i now ’ s prediction that 
three n B two ~ and possibly 

cate u k* f ure t’ nnable to communi- 

WkS 1 eing ^11^ 

has su ch specialization 

ls dwl fbe schools. I wonder in 
of the ^ ttcd count 7 children, 

asked S'^t rf 0 ievels, are 

"tow sS£SLc the l pref?1 I “ be 

even n > • numamsts - or 
teo orful^n^s. The Commit- 
heen s™*!^ ier ^ dl,cadon m >ght have 
tha 95*- in 6'tci deaf ears so far as 


such unfortunates. The choice of 
standards was left to thc universities; 
but, by the decision of the UGC, the 
universities are prevented from tak- 
ing more than the prescribed num- 
bers. 

Thus, I Rm truly shocked by the 
present policy of the UGC. But I am 
not shocked by the view that, in our 
present financial circumstances, high- 
er education can bear some cuts I 
do, however, believe that such a 
policy could be carried out without 
odious discrimination and the bul- 
lying of institutions of recent founda- 
tion or upgrading. Let the UGC and 
the Treasury fight it out and then, in 
the main, impose equal percentage 
cuts on the grants of each university, 
leaving it to the governing bodies 
concerned to decide how to bear 
them. I think this would be much 
simpler and more effective. The 
Treasury point of view would be 
unaffected; and the UGC would he 
spared much trouble. 

There is one group of institutions 
for which some exception should be 
made in this connexion, namely, 
those often very famous institutions 
which are liable to be especially hard 
hit by the prospective reduction in 
overseas students caused by the very 
unwise policy of so-called ‘full cost' 
fees. I have stated my views on this 
problem elsewhere. Here I will only 
say that the situation in this respect 
is so grotesque that when the results 
which any well-informed person 
could have foretold have made them- 
selves manifest, no Government 
could fail to do something. There- 
fore the sooner some generally ap- 
plicable formula is worked out for 
those whose institution suffers more 
than a percentage minimum from 
this folly, the better. 

Lord Robbins was ch airman of the 
Committee on Higher Education 
which reported in 1963. 


Golden age 
for new 
students? 


^ h bM ?“°'“»e<f e,h ' Sema,,ere 

as recants'*’ 19 central principle 
me say P as. 

ttfatacHoM f!<? ik Ca ?' tbat 11,6 recent 
CoStM ? f . l , he Umvesitv Grants 
*Fe-a coir^’iiil lba past , 30 aamirable, 
,C W. No^ni reversals of this prin- 
tonnbar ° 0 f° n e e h ^ sa y exact 

J*at in eL[ii7? nts wb0, havin S 
wou|d have 
,..5ihes, y,* to enter univer- 
®cohsi f fcr.S_ de ^. d ; *> u t ft is not 



c Wer l suitabl 5. f °r their pur- the 1970s are, after all, tolerable. 
E? Vila ,nt ® nd,n 8 student, this In this random list, should UGC 
twI G . Dlden A 8 e ' also be perceived as changing its 

-f,.,® students, we are told, did role? That is a large question, to 
ci?.luEP te their u< *‘ From 19 . 68 whic h 1 «n only repfv that thc UGC 
unrest ma rked the 1970s. terms of reference were unchanged, 
Ke^strars cannot change policy, but and that the committee was an cl re- 
gistries took the brunt of sit-ins mains not thc agent of government, 
ana rent strikes. Meanwhile, but our only hope for a future free 
academic life continued, most si 11- of direct control. 

dents worked, and it is a fair guess — — 

that the failure rate declined. The lom ° wei ' « registrar of the Uni- 
truth is that the 197fls broke student l ' fW frv College of Wales, .-Wwy- 
power. Registrars now know how to 
cope with rent strikes (sue them) and 
sit-ins (seek an order). Crying 
“Havoc" increasingly sounds like 
crying ‘ Wolf’. In the 1980s the uni- 
versities are going to need their new 
exprertise in coping with student 
troubles, as student amenities and 

services will undoubtedly be cut. ■ # , 

Since I spent all the 1970s discus- L,QSS Tfi 1*1110 lit 
sing the revision of our charter and ■■■win 

statutes, I might sec thc decade as a Uiil |maua 

period of change in the balance of "■ Util IllUrC 

B ower within the university system. _ 

fniyersities were perceived to be in- I'OH T I |PJ 
voiving academic staff more in real “WIIIIIU 1 
decision-taking, at the expense of lay 
members of councils. Within the 
academic staff, power might be mov- 
ing to the people. A bas les aristos, 
the despotic Head of Department is 
to be replaced (but have we forgot- 
ten abustis non tollit us tun?). 

Since I do not know any despotic 
Heads (except invself?) it all seems, 
in retrospect, slightly puzzling. Since 
power is a Bad Thing, why were 
many of the proposals discussed in 
the 1970s aimed at moving power, 
rather than dispersing il? If the 1970s 
hud thrown up a movement towards 
more communities of scholars, the 
discussions might have been worth it, 
after all. As to the lay involvement 
in the universities, though consider- 
ably modified, it remains strong. The 
changes of the 1970s would have 
done a disservice if academic staff 
could not now rely on councils to 
involve themselves and protect 
threatened universities by wise A CQ Rrinnc 

allocation of resources and wide pro- nod Dl lyyo 

test outside the universities' walls. 

Within the Registry, life seemed to There have been so many setbacks in 
become more complex. The 1970s British higher education during the 
were much concerned with Henlth last ten years that it is more difficult 

and Safety, Employment Protection to point to things which have gone 


Asa Briggs 


and other 


Acts. This right than to things which have gone 


was misleading too. I11 the end, these wrong. 

convoluted Acts turned out to be If Uie causes lie in economics, the 
codifications of common sense and consequences affect psychology more 
good practice, and one could return than anything else. There is far less 
to these as one's guide. If any intellectual ferment, far more tension 
esoteric rule Is broken, the staffing and conflict between different in- 
office will put you right. Of course, terest groups. Universities, which 
one must eschew small kindnesses during the 1960s looked outwards, 
like advising misfits to seek another now look inwards. Horizons have 
post to avoid the stigma of the sack, narrowed. For young would-be 
but generally the new complexities of academics looking for jobs there are 


no horizons at all. 

Pressure on resources in this field 
at least does not encourage innova- 
tion. Nor does it foster excellence. 
We have not gone back to the posi- 
tion before thc great university ex- 
pansion began, but there arc prob- 
ably more people who now feel that 
thc expansion should not have taken 
place than (here were opponents of 
expansion during (he late 1950s and 
early 1960s. This is an indictment of 
thc universities ns much as of the 
society in which they exist. They 
have not got their message across, 
nnd now it is not clear that there is a 
message ... or messages. 

I worry most about this when I try 
to relate what is happening in Britain 
10 what is happening in other parts 
of the world. Universities every- 
where have problems, but in many 
parts of the world people still put 
their trust in wider social access and 
in curricular change. Higher educa- 
tion figures higher in national priori- 
ties. Moreover there is more sense of 
its international importance. I have 
heard more criticism of our overseas 
students' policy than of any other 
element in our own system. 

Universities cannot afford to look 
inwards even if Britain as a whole 
looks increasingly inwards. They 
have done rut her more over the last 
ten years. I believe, to develop 
European interests and at the same 
time to concern themselves witii 
Third World issues Ilian most institu- 
tions in our society, but they have 
still not done enniigh. I had hoped 
(hut we would make an educational 
contribution to the life of the Euro- 
pean Community - and lo give il an 
educational dimension - bul vve have 
scarcely done so. Meanwhile, our 
institutional links with institutions in 
the developing world are less than 
they were ten years ago. 

As for our own problem-ridden 
society and culture, there is an ele- 
ment of doubt as to whether it will 
hold together. We should be con- 
cerned about social access lo higher 
education, about higher education 
and social and economic adaptabil- 
ity. about the preparation of 
teachers. Although they are meeting 
a number of short-term needs, uni- 
versities. I fear, are less centres of 
initiative in society than they were 20 
yenrs ago. 

I wish I could salute thc change in 
the name of realism. , I believe that 
there was more realism then about 
what needed to be done than there is 


Lord Briggs is Provost of Worcester 
College. Oxford, and was formerly 
vice chancellor of the University of 


Stusex. 


in the 
had for 


Tom Owen 

What really happened? The events 
were chronicled, but did we miss the 
trends? A few random examples may 
light up the dark. . 

The 1970s, it is believed, saw the 
over-fulfilment of the Robbins 
growth plan in the university sector. 
Even in quantitative terms, this is 
not true. In 1963, higher education 
took 8,000 students more than the , 
target of 230.000. The gap had in- 
creased to over 100,000 by 1970T1 
(446,300 instead of 344,000). The 
1970s actually brought the system 
more or less into line with Robbins, 
the gap reducing year by year. 
Nevertheless, there was expansion, 
so that universities did show a quan- 
titative change. . . 

Yet the major change, and the 
major achievement threatened by tlie 
latest cuts, was possibly 
Expansion has meant fiy .1981 that 
there can be few dejwlmwB by 

now without a proper range of « 

perts, their teaching at Honours evel 

Based on perronal research in toefc 

area of the subject. By 1981 most 
university buildings [pace the Hbrt 


Muslim society 

A Sociological Interpretation 
ERNEST GELLNER 

'The revival ol Islam . . . proves to be an apparently 
Insuperable obstacle to modernization, Westem-aiyle . . ; 
Professor Ernest Gellner Is almosi uniquely qualified to 
discuss the Implications of this development.' 

Ralf Dahrandorf. Millennium 

Cambridge Studies In Social Anthropology £1 8.50 net 


The Economic History of 
Britain since 1700 

Volume 1:1700 to 1860 
Volume 2: 1880 to the 1970a 

Edited by RODERICK FLOUD and 
DONALD McCLOSKEY 

Written by thirty eminent experts and embodying much 
research underlain specially for It, this work offers a 
fresh synthesis or British economic history. Il will 
become IhB standard textbook, as much for Its 
readability as for Its authority. 

Volume 1 Hard covers £26.00 net 
Paperback £7.95 nei 
Volume 2 Hard covers £30.00 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 

English culture and the 
Decline of the industrial 
spirit, 1850-1980 

MARTIN J. WIENER 

‘This Is a book that anyone seeking to understand "the 
British disease” must read.' ' Management Today 
Corelli Barnett £9.95 nBt 


The People and the 
Party System 

The Referendum and Electoral Reform in 
British Politics 

VERNON BOGDANOR 

’ . . . required reading far all student e of modern history 
and contemporary politics.' 

The Times Educational Supplement 
Hard covers £ 20.00 net 
Paperback £6.95 net 

Obscenity and Film 
Censorship 

An Abridgement of the Williams Report 
Edited by BERNARD WILLIAMS 

The Williams Report provoked predictably strong 
reactions In Britain when il first appeared, both from 
those who had read it and from those who had not. It is 
reissued here, in an abridged form. In the belief that il 
ought to be more widely read and discussed. This edition 
presents all the main findings and arguments, omitting 
only the lengthy appendices. Hard covers £12.60 net 
Publication HOOclober Pepeiback £4.BBnol 


Corporate Control, 
corporate Power 

EDWARD S. HERMAN 

This book re-opens the question of who controls the giant 
American corporation, asking whether family founders, 
bankers, Institutional Investors, or boards or directors 
guide them. The author suggests that In fact power lies 
with the managers, but that (he pursuit of profits end - 
growth - rather than social responsibility - remain tho 
basic objectives. £25.00 net 
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values with survival, but don't we 
all. 

Throughout the period bits of in- 
itative and hope have grown in re- 
sponse to real need. You find them 
everywhere in pockets. Multi-racial 
iaitatives, new kinds of courses, the 
return of the adult to higher educa- 
tion, youth training opportunities, 
i are all among them. We have the 
pieces; wc are still searching for the 
missing links (hat will allow us to 
transform the institutions and their 
histories. We are at last staling that 
needs and objectives demand 
strategies. This could be the key to 
transforming personal prejudices into 
democratic social consensus. 

Sue Slipman ivru formerly president 
of the National Union of Students 
and now works for the National Union 
of Public Employees. 


Sue Slipman 


...f 


It lias tnken a long time for educa- 
tion to confront strategy and re- 
define its purpose. When I first came 
across it in the hitc 1960s, it was still 
largely a process (hut happened 
when you took some 18-year-olds, 
removed them from the world for 
three yarn, ihrcw in a dollop or 
intellectual rigour and allowed (he 
brew to ferment. 

I do not knock higher education. 
In its boom years it expanded its 
scope to people like me. providing 
escape from the awful prospect or 
working in Woolworihs or pounding 
a typewriter for the rest of one's 
natural life. It only ever gave limited 
room to the offspring of manual 
workers, but we got there bv the 
seat of our pants. On balance ft was 
worth it. 1 remain eternally grateful. 
While the flame of intellectual en- 
quiry did not burn as brightly as one | 
had been lend. to expect and it was 
all a bit hit and miss, the pluses 
outweighed the minuses. , 

Our fermentation lead to rebellion i 
against '• the "iyory towers”. Now l 
^scnfleibmft .Of ;a : cliche; we.. fell :pia- 
/efodftteto jibdut lt at the,- time. :We 
demanded relevance and to prove 
our own set up worker-student 
alliances with Tories. The climate was 
sided we tried to be as much like 
workers as possible, even demanding 
h wage m recompense for our swe- 
ated toil. It is easy to make fun of jt 
now, but we were partly right. Un- 
fortunately we saw education as the 
front line of class struggle and forgot 
to question and. re-shape its purpose. 

* n the mid 1970fi die -interregnum 
occured. In student terms we marked 
this with the passing of the old new 
w. „ ,h ?. emergence of the new 
old left. Stalinism gave way to demo- 
cracy and there were even tacit 
alliance with Tories. The climate was • 
already getting tough for education. 
As a- result we were q little mare 
.realistic, a bit more pragmatic and a 
lot more affective. 

The Great Education Debate came 
and went. It caused only a momen- 
tary nppie, but it was the first public 
attempt to grapple with and make 
sense of a world that had iu*t orfuvn 


of Public Employees. 

Stability and 
commitment 
put at risk 




ml 

fefj 1 
{ ■? < 
.•ft m 


a wor ^ c ‘ thftl had just grown, 
like Topsy. The debate was almost 
too late for education but proved too 
early for education planners. The 
myriad problems of the world were 
closing in, and it has taken the fine 
honing edge of Thatcherism and the 
bungling of (he UGC in the univeisi- 
; ti^s to qiijke light, dawn. After all 

■ S 58 - iet Htf* WsW’ a- 

mile [emains inadequate:’ 

tbe years', Ihose hack-’ 

: ^tevftnce; alliance 

phd Participation afo finding a-ntqre 
. organic if all ly. Admittedly some of 
. the workers (n, this now 'alliance, nirt; 

bul now Is not the 
time to quibble over: details. 1 The 
alliance itself is broad enough and 
democratic, enough to . katSB! the 
m <« 1 reformed student hack, ■■ 

At Salford University the students 

SJSW ,hoir of native 

st rat eg) . [| does not answer ail the 
quest ions about education and what 
it should be doing, but It is a pew 
beginning, Being tTireatencU iviih ex- 
action has had a catalytic effect. A 
pluralist mixture ,of people qiid their 
favourite prejudices about education 
have had to pool their ideas to find 
relevance, or else. They still have io 
marry up philosophical and political 


George Tolley 

Ten years of growth, but how much 
change? I want to comment essen- 
tially from the standpoint of what 
has happened in one polytechnic. In 
> [W 1971-72 we broke 
the -2,W)0 barrier , Lhqt Is 1 we~ ex- 
ceeded for the first lime the enrol- 
ment of 2,000 full-time students 
stated in the 1966 White Paper to be 
the norm for polytechnic size. That 
year also saw the largest ever per- 
centage increase in student numbers 
(21 per cent). 

In 1972 we had (hat great docu- 
ment of hope and vision Education - 
A Framework for Expansion and im- 
mediately we were urged to put for- 
ward plans for expansion to 6,000 
full-time students which we did, set- 
ting out sights on the early 1980s. 
Interestingly enough, we hnve ex- 
ceeded the forecasts we proposed 
then . by a very substantial margin. It 
is both surprising and gratifying that 
we have been able to cope with such 
rapid growth with so little upheaval - 
or were our targets for expansion so 
very modest anyway? I suspect they 
were; another example of the gra- 
dualist approach which is both the 
pride and the despair of the nation. 

j am surprised that we have been 

m £ VC , r OT* a student :staff 
ratio of about 6:1 ■ to nearly liji 
dunng (his period with such little 
change in method and nltiiudc and 
that staff have co-operated so fully 
and so well in achieving this quite 
massive shift without having compen- 
sating changes in resources. Yet. by 
,y lar «e. the growth, (foe mu^ low- 
■ef; unit. eosbJi- <(he nenjirW/Improvb- 
ment mstartdards. W beeii'kccofo’; 
panled by ft stability and a commlt- 
rpent to initial aims (hat have been 
reassuring and remarkably consis- 
iuSv* * stability and cqmirtitinent 
that lire threutened in the next de- 
cade; 

: ‘Hi? biggest damp squib during the 
~*nw?£ C w f s student participation: 
The ejqjectations of those of us who 
sought to get effective- student parti- 
cipatiop have heen ' disappointed. 

biggest upheavaT was, the merger 
with three Colleges of education. We 
went through a massive process of 
dianglng our product ritix without 
shutting down the production line. In 
other enterprises there would have 
been conflict, demarcation disputes 
§ alo «- Jp n 8 6hd bitter strikes , no 
doubt, We nave not been given. the, 
credit we deserve for that salvage 
operation which we turned into an 


k opportunity for a new start. Crombie 
helped, of course, but that is a very 
1 - minor part of the story. 

?- Achievement has brought esteem, 
ti To say that implies complacency, 
il which l hope would not be the case, 
c There is now a better understanding 
i- and recognition of what we are ab- 
i, out and what we are, in spite of the 
c magnitude of all the forces of tradi- 
e tion and mythology stacked against 
3 us in the schools and in society 
r generally. The greatest disappoint- 
t meat here, perhaps, is that esteem 
j has not been a quality which the 
> local authority associations have 
1 bestowed. 

The biggest regrets, looking back 
* on the past ten years? One must be 
that CNAA has not moved suffi- 
ciently quickly, as an organization, in 
1 recognising and proclaiming the 
quality and the integrity of many of 
, the institutions it deals with. Here 
and there in CNAA practices one 
sees and experiences what should be 
generally the case hut the inertia of 
that organization is worrying. 
Another regret is that we have not 
done _ more for technician courses 
especially in giving a lend in curricu- 
lum development. 

I see now students of better quali- 
ty and better motivation than was 
generally the case ten years ago. I 
see staff who huve carried the stress 
of growth without lavish, or even 
adequate, provision for that growth. 

I see the threat of an undermining of 
what has been achieved these past 
fen years and more - through an 
incomprehensible Government policy 
of cutting and carping; through the 
effects of recession; through the 
monstrously irresponsible dithering 
and dallying that is going on about 
policies for polytechnics. 

Ten years ago there was a vision, 
there was hone and there was vigour 
and energy. Now there is stilf vision, 
hope has been dimmed and vigour 
and energy, already less than they 
were, are being sapped in unproduc- 
tive activities. Yet for all that I shall , 
be surprised if the next ten years do 
not show solid achievement in meet- 
ing the needs of the society we serve 1 
and to some extent redeem, and in , 
both satisfying and challenging the 1 
persons wno- make up our com- ' 
munlty. . r . 

George Tolley is principal of Shef- ! 
field City Polytechnic. 


‘academic’ a lifelong sense of failure 
- and not just in Toxtetli and Moss 
Side. For the most part examinations 


Open letter to 
Sir Keith 
Joseph 



•- do no more than measure a person's 
'« capacity to acquire small and unre- 
■ lated packages of knowledge, meino- 
g rize them for a short while, and 

- record them. The pursuit of scho- 
? larship and research is, of course, 

- essential to any community, but 1 am 
t talking about education. Scholarship 
1 is concerned with knowledge and 

- how to acquire, discover, manipulate 
1 and transmit it; education is con- 
cerned with people and how to help 
them by learning processes to de- 
velop^ all their latent capacities. 

This is the cue for the second 
lobby, the humanists. They are much 
more concerned that people should 
be helped to cultivate discriminating 
judgment and fine feeling. Their 
main educational aim is to streng- 
then the character and, as William 
Temple put it, to quicken the im- 
agination. 

Members of the third lobby, while 
they rightly share the humanists’ 
view that man cannot live by bread 
alone are more conscious that he 
cannot live without it. Their concern, 
as yours is known to be, is with the 
nation’s wealth and with the indi- 
vidual’s need for fulfilment through 
his or her work. Their aim, then, is 
to prepare people for jobs: call them 
the manpower-promoters. But in a 
rapidly changing world jobs change 
and alas, disappear. More important 
still, the good life involves much 
more than doing a job. Vocational- 
ism is not enough. 

The last lobby starts from a con- 
cern. not for knowledge, not for cul- 
tivation, not for jobs, but for people: 
call them the person-developers. 
They see life as the field for effective 
and right action, with man’s distinc- 
tive characteristic his capacity to 
cope with himself and his environ- 
ment and to cooperate with his fel- 
lows in building a happy community. 
As well as homo sapiens, man is 
homo faber, a maker, a doer, an 1 
inventor, an organizer. 

For this lobby the task of educa- 
tion is to help people use their pow- 
ers of comprehension and cultivation 
fo tackle and solve their problems. 
They stress as their aim the develop- 
ment of a general capability to reach 
sensible decisions and to manage 
effectively the myriad demands of 
ordinary life, and to act wisely and 
lovingly in communion with other 
people. John MacMurray, the Scot- 
tish philosopher, put it in a nutshell 
when he said “All meaningful know- 
ledge is for the sake of action, and 
all meaningful action is for the sake 
of friendship". 

All good teachers instinctively sup- 
port this lobby but they and their 
pumls are trapped in a system prom- 


Goal must be 
life-long 
learning 



Tessa Blackstone 

Last week I had a discussion with 1 
38 year old man who left his secon- 
dary modern school at the age if 
fifteen. He is a skilled worker, ma- 
ned with four children. His wife 
does shift work at night. He is u 
active trade unionist and a Labour 
councillor. Somehow on top of ill 
this he has found time to take an 
Open University electronics duree 
which he has nearly finished. 

The hours between 10.45 tan, 
after his political work has finished 
and lie has dropped his wife at woik, 
and 1 am are free for study. He 
would like to go to Ruskin Colkae. 
Oxford where he has been offerea a 
place to read Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics. He can't. He has 
four children to support. 

It is a sad reflection of our system 
of higher education that a man who 
has so clearly demonstrated his de- 
dication to self-improvement and lo 
learning, a man who has also era 
his leisure time to serve his focal 
community, cannot be rewarded by 
being given the opportunity of a 
period of full-time study. Wnsi lw 
gone most wrong in higher edm*« 
over the last decade is that b voAt 


Toby Weaver 


v? ^* e PToWoraS. of organization 
understandably are 
Obsessing the educational world you 

^ qXiffl 

■‘WhJt ?* In te ve r cdu ^ ion ?’. and, 
Vfnat is to be learned?' In short 

access and curriculum. These drlre 

S/m® for ^ du ° r %Som b ^ . 

Wbject-mongers are the strongest 

TJ.ey .have both; school 'and higher 
finpp^d in a Vice 

tions ^ rificatin 8 gamins- 

uons. - utese are -.supposed fo hW„ 

th?w!! n J rn P 0, ^® n ' human capacity ' 
he. poster: to; analyse arid think At 

,he y 4 ‘ W 

S/aA ^ destined to' be 

setlpl^ but .they Ttfo' so at^ ihe «.* 

fe ^ <n thousS bf 
W9** -M, : ^d.:PQiS ; to 


oted by the subject-mongers to meet 
the need of scholars. The examina- 
tion system, designed In turn to 
select scholars and supported by em- 
plOyers for want of any sensible 
method of credentials, stultifies the 
genuine desire of the person- 

«MbXy” l ° deVe ‘° P d '- r0Und 

If, Sir Keith, you can find a way 
of liberating the teachers to do what 
they really want to do you will go 

f, 0 ,™. to history as the greatest 
Minister of Education of the century 
as a modest first step you may like 
closely to examine three pioneering 
efforts at hberation. First, the grow? 
mg Education for Capability" 
movement; second, the cooperative 
problem-solving method of education 
pioneered by Professor Revans 
,™! r A e name of Action Learning- 
igltdj-v (ho - School of . Independent 
Study at the Nbrth East Wdon 

Polytechnic, .which is showing con- 
clusively that hundreds of intelligent 

g. ff and pr/vffiy 

assessed by our school system as 
totally incapable of higher eduction 
quickly flourish when they are given 

want lo’li™ *" St^heJ 

i° i 6 . 3111 “d hoto to learn It 

nf S S ad *i° f - biel . n8 faced with packages 
of mostly , irrelevant knowledge.- 1 It 
eve you w,n find these three initij 


w h 0W to%^irr S y K s 
Ui? >lL™ly PW y0Ur ' r ™ UrCeS - 
toby WEAVER 
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; over the last decade is thai b^ 
of all the expansion that took putt 
in the early part of this period and m 
the previous decade, we haw com 
relatively little to improve foe 
chances of adult workers who missed 
the bus at eighteen to get on it later. 

As a feminist apd a n 10 ^.™' 
hns combined bringing up children 
first with completing my education 
and then with pursuing a career. 1 
have obviously felt a special sym- 
pathy towards married women wifi 
families trying to obtain bifher 
education. However, in many wap 
tiic plight of adult men with famiu« 
is worse. First the values or 
society impose on men a more 
powerful ooligation than on 
to support their families as breadwin- 
ners. It is therefore often easier w 
mothers to take a degree (ban 
fathers. Secondly because of inecw- 
rent inequalities in male aaa.ren^? 
earnings, a man In any case « 
less likely to be able to rely mJJ 
wife’s earnings to support the 
than a woman can rely on her 
band’s. j ^ 

There Is then an urgent nei * “ 
devise financial schemes thid 
prove the chances of older wo® 
and especially older men « 
periencing higher educanon-J^ 
possibility is to introduce a sydem 
entitlement whereby every aduH or 
young person qualifies for a 
itnum bf say two years 
study. A student wage 
plemented wth maintenance 0 . 

ances according to need an 'v 

cheap loans. ..oiversl- 

. To hope that ^. 19910 ^^ 1 ^ 
ties and polytechnics will 
transformed into ? enuin fj ll in a V many 
of life-long learning with a s ^ 
students over 30 as under ffXl 
a little optimistic. B ul . ^ '* J n _ f .0 year 
decade when the number inei we 
olds will fall every year after 1 ^ 

cannot make some Inroads ^ 
problem, I wonder whetn 
rill. • ‘ ' 

Tessa Blackstone Is e ro f e % or J uS- 
cationai administration ™ f cjy«r 
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Don’t overdo 
the self- 
recrimination 



Gareth Williams 

The 1970s saw the first signs of 
what will be the fundamental diffi- 
culty for the academic profession in 
the 1980s: the absence of new blood. 
In The Academic Labour Market 
(1974) I showed that in some years 
of the 1960s one academic in five 
had not been in post twelve months 
previously. In new universities the 
npre was, of course, much higher. 
Inis created all sorts of problems: 
how can new staff be properly initi- 
aled when there are so many of 
them? 

However t social pendulums always 
seem (0 swing too far, and the same 
calculation at the end of the 1970s 
would reveal a figure nearer to one 
in fifty, and by the end of next year it 
will be more like one in five hundred. 
For this reason, the reported proposal 
by the vice chancellors’ committee to 
examine changes in arrangements for 
tenure of new staff will have little effect 
for two decades or more. Sensible as it 
ktkisaelassic case of closing the stable 
“Walter the horse has bolted. 

m trying to overcome our present . 
problems, it is important not to over- 


The Church’s 
role in 
college life 



ft? L self-recrimination. In the ear- 
ly L)70s there was no reason to 
doubt a continuing modest growth in 
participation rates for the rest of the 
century - at least sufficient to offset 
the demographic decline that was by 
then becoming apparent. Certainly 
we could not reasonably have pre- 
dicted the vindictive and lunatic eco- 
nomic policies of the present Gov- 
ernment. However, there is no logic- 
al basis for the frequent claim that if 
the universities had accepted Shirley 
Williams's famous 13 points in 1969 
they would be any better off now. 

The fundamental management 
mistake of the universities and poly- 
technics was the long-term commit- 
ment of such a high proportion of 
their income to full-time staff 
appointments. No firm would allow 
itself to get in a position where fixed 
commitments were such r large 
proportion of its income. 

There would be academic as well 
as financial advantages in having a 
higher proportion of part-time staff 
than we in Britain, with our persis- 
tent traditions of statu pupillan, con- 
sider to be appropriate. The case for 
linking research to teaching is largely 
based on the advantages to students 
of being taught by people who are 
active at the frontiers of their sub- 
jects; surely the same argument 
might be applied to those who are 
active in management, administra- 
tion, the professions - indeed, we 
accept that it should be so in the 
case of medicine. 

Three hundred years ago the 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge decided that one of his 
students was a better mathematician 
than he was. He resigned his chair 
on condition that the student was 
appointed. The Professor's name was 
Barrow and the student’s name was 
Newton. How many of us, I wonder, 
would resign our tenured appoint- 
ments to make way for a budding 
Newton amongst our graduate stu- 
dents? 

Gareth Williams is professor of edu - 1 
cationai planning at the University of 
Lancaster and director of the Lere- 
huhne inquiry into the future of high- 
er education. 


to form new institutions. This was 
carried to its logical conclusion when 
a new college, Derby Lonsdale Col- 
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Finally, ourselves 


Jonathan May 

% last years, particular- 
/ rnre the publication of circular 
^ ".^^Pfoent of Higher Educa- 
there I,* he son-university sector", 
higher — en man y changes in 
i4tbr C Tk Catl ? n * n * e maintained 
WganlwSlf closures, mergers, re- 
Kve , an , d diversifications 
THES^^ Cgylar, y re viewed by The 

institutions under re- 
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lege of Higher Education, a secular 
voluntary college, was formed from | 
the Derbyshire County Council's' 
Derby College of Art and Technolo- 
gy and the Church of England's 
Bishop Lonsdale College. Its reorga- 
nization has raised, as to a degree it 
has been raised In different ways for 
most Church colleges, a profound 
theological question. 

This has to do with the Christian 
presence within a college and the 
Christian contribution to further and ; 
higher education. It no longer seems 
good enough to assume that tbe con- 
tribution or the Christian churches to 
higher education can be made simply 
by providing buildings, money and 
government on the assumption that 
somehow enriched institutions will 
result. The challenge for the Church 
is at once to seek no special position 
in what some theologians would call 
a ’secular city* and yet to accept the 
right, even the responsibility, of de- 
monstrating the quality of the con- 
tributions of Christians of a plural 
society. . . 

The less informal involvement of 
the Church in higher education in 
the future will pose (new and) penet- 
rating questions which cannot be 
avoided. Are there areas of work 
which depend entirely on the deter- 
mination of Christians to see them 
there? Are there concerns for com- 
munity and inter-personal _ rela- 
tionship which are the richer for the 
support of the Church and its mem- 
bersTls the college enriched because 
of the existence of a chaplaincy / To 
what extent has the loss of institu- 
tional control been counter-balanced 
by the liberation of the individuals/ 

The cental question emerging is 
not a new one. It ls BonhoefTer s. 
Who Christ really is, for us today. 

There is some work to do for 
some of us in Derby, “d Perhaps 
elsewhere, trying to pencil in an 
answer to that question. 

Jonathan May Is director of Deny 
Lonsdale College of Higher Eauca 


To invert the second most memor- f 
able aphorism of that Gartered 1 
knight who is better left nameless, 11 1 
decade is a short time in journalism. \ 
After all, the parent publication of I 
The Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment had been recording our island 1 
story - and occasionally helping to i 
shape it - for 186 years before it 1 
fathered The THES. \ 

But what a packed and fateful 
decade it has been for the youngest 
offshoot of The Times family to cut 
its teeth on: from the idealistic, opti- 
mistic, affluent, expansive, not to say 
simplistic, days of the Robbins gol- 
den (well, gilded) age to the hard- 
faced realities of Tipoque Boyson, 
with its slavish application of the 
Grantham grocery double-entry 
book-keeping rules to the higher 
education industry. 

Anxious dons may sigh nostalgical- 
ly for those nol-so-distant days when 
grants - recurrent, mandatory and 
discretionary - flowed like high table 
wine, departments growed like Top- 
sy, new studies sprang fully armed, 
or at least fully staffed, from the 
woodwork, sociologists inherited if 
not the earth a profitable stretch of 
Academe Grove, all-expenses-paid 
sabbaticals were there for the wang- 
ling, foreign- freebies were as com- 
mon as sit-ins, and the NUS could 
afford to concentrate its intellectual 
energies on the heady delights of 
demo-power. 

Yet even in the very first issues of 
The THES, full of the problems of 
oversubscribed arts courses and the 
dearth of engineering candidates, 
there appeared a cloud no bigger 
than a woman's hand. The Secretary 
for Education and Science in 1971 
was the relatively little known mem- 
ber for Finchley, whose first attempt 
to brine student unions under control 
evokca a sharply worded lender that 
warned: "Think again, Mrs 

Thatcher”. 

Prophetically, the top letter to the 
editor in issue Np 1 asked “Should 
tenure be ended?” and voiced the 
hope "that you, Sir, will provide a 
forum for discussion whereby some 
of the sacred cows of learning may 
be toppled". 

The THES has certainly provided 
an invaluable forum for that and a 
thousand other topics, although the 
cow in question still grazes in the 
temples of learning, however uneasi- 
ly. But the papers vital importance 
to the teachers and the taught at 
universities and polytechnics is that 
its coverage and interpretation of 
events and developments and their 
analysis by distinguished contributors 
bring a much-needed wider perspec- 
tive to a closed community most of 
whose members, whatever their spe- 
cialist talents, have been at school all 
their lives. 

This is not just the narcissistic 
view of one journalist puffing fellow 
practitioners - I have been known to 
criticize our trade. Having spent the 
last few years trying - with only 
limited success, I fear - to bring 
home to one university the need for , 
real two-way communication (as dis- 
tinct from xeroxed memos or bowd- 
lerised senate minutes), both between 
the three main groups that make up 
the campus constituency and be- 
tween the university and the outside 
world, I feel that much of the intel- 
lectual inertia and lack of self- 
crftlcKm that have left, higher educa- 
tion a sitting duck for the Treasury 
can be traced to the cosy isolation 
bred by the departmental cocoon. 

Just how vital is The THES’h role in 
eroding that barrier was underlined by 
the information vacuum during the 
Times Newspapers shut-down in 1979. 
when the Memuer for Finchley moved 

into No 10 and sent her oddly assorted 
Carlisle-Boyson team down to Water- . 
loo to give educators a lesson in applied 
monetarism. ■ . 

Looked at . from a professional 
journalistic point of view, the success 
of The THES springs from the fact 
that it is a well-rounded weekly 
newspaper, rather than just a special- 
ist magazine.' In short, by not only 
reporting the overt news but digging : 
into the reasons behind develop- 
ments, it provides the prerequisites 


for any informed debate. (Incidental- 
ly, reflecting a national trend that 
hasn’t yet breuchcd the campus 


walls, the reporting staff, all male in 
1971. is now half female.) 
Well-rounded implies editorial bal- 


ance, and two outstanding features 
in particular leaven the flow of 
gloomy news from the universities of 
the world: Dons Diary, with its 
kaleidoscopic variety of personal ex- 
perience, and Laurie Taylor’s hila- 
rious column. The column's real 
attraction is, of course, thut even the 
most po-faccd academic registrar 
(forgive the tautology) would find it 
difficult to discern where pure 
documentary ends and Taylor's art 
begins. 

Not the least important aspect of 
the paper's role in promoting n wider 
perspective is the space it has given 
since the first number to higher 
education in other countries. In that 
issue, for example, it analysed an 
Americnn situation that also was to 
foreshadow the shape of bigger, and 
worse, things to come: (lie Governor 
of California, a Mr Ronald Reagan 
whom it described as a “conservative 
Republican und former movie 
actor", had begun lo cut faculty 
staff, stop all rises and attack 
academics as “work-shy". Plus fa 
change . . . 

At this puint it is pertinent to say 
that neither American nor French 
academics, who are going through no 
less traumatic a period, have any 
really comparable publication to 
keep them briefed. The US Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education is aimed 
largely at acadeaurocrats while in 
France Le Monde d" Education 
appears only monthly and covers all 
educational sectors - at double The 
THES ' s price. 

All of which is not to say that (he 
Higher Ed has no wnrts. The most 
prominent, ironically, is that a paper 


for higher educationists should lapse 
too often into sloppy English, shaky 
grammar, idiosyncratic punctuation 
and highly personalized spelling 
(“imperical approach"). Commas 
appear where none is needed but not 


where they are; the possessive “s" is 
either absent or in the wrong place; 
and the hyphen is assiduously in- 


serted where superfluous (re-adopt, 
pre-arranged) and never where it re- 
moves ambiguity - or is its absence 
from “vice chancellor" a sub con- 
scious (vie) assertion that university 
heads are just pi nips in the prostitu- 
tion of the tradition of learning for 
its own sake? 

More a wen (ban a wart is the 
frequently overlong ( not “overly 
long"!) article ana book review 
which, perhaps reflecting the learned 
journal false equation in which 
length plus prolixity equals authoritu- 
tiveness, too often flatters the reader 
more than it enlightens. 

Which brings me to the new man 
at the DES. Sir Keith Joseph's role 
ns Mrs Thatcher’s monetarist guru 
hardly offers hope that he will tem- 
per his predecessor’s policy of re- 
form by axe with the more civilized 
insight of an All Souls man. When 
The THES had just been bmn, Sir 
Keith was wearing his social services 
hat and we at the New Statesman 
were discussing his bungled reorga- 
nization of the health service, the 
late Dick Crossman. our editor, sum- 
med him up, more in sorrow than in 
malice: “Poor Keith - his trouble is 
that he’s overeducated. ” What that 
might mean in his latest ministerial 
manifestation only time - and The' 
Times Higher Edit cation Supplement 
- will (elf. 

The author, who contributes a col- 
umn on the press to The Guardian, 
hut formerly communications consul- 
tant at the ’City Ui iiVers fly, London. 


The Pursuit of Signs 

is a clear and wide-ranging assessment of recent literary criticism 
by Jonathan Culler in which ha brings to bear the powers of 
analysis and exposition that have made his Structuralist Poetics 
an indispensable guide. Leslie Hill in the THES found it ‘a con- 
structive contribution, cautious yet- Incraive In Its thinking 
... a collection many will find useful and thought-provoking/ 
Gerald Graff in the LRB considered it to be ‘a reasoned defence of 
deconstruction, one from which both scholars and general 
readers will be able to learn a good deal/ 

The primary purpose of Romanticism and Ideology 1b to serve 
as an introduction to writing in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The studies are Informed by the basic 
assumption that writing is a social activity, necessarily immersed 
in a diversity of contemporary practices, Ideological forms and . 
problems: a book which will appeal to all who are dissatisfied 
with the conventional categories into which writers and literary 
movements are usually placed. 

NB. David Lodge's recent collection of essays and a paperback 
edition of Jacques Derrida's landmark of contamporary French 
thought Writing and Difference. 

The Pursuit of Signs 

Semiotics, Literature, Deconstruction 
JONATHAN CULLER 
Professor of English. Cornell University 
07574 £ 7.95 

Romantic I am and Ideology 

DAVID AERS, JONATHAN COOK and DAVID PUNTER 
e University of East Anglia 

07817 Paperback £ 6.95 

Working with Structuralism 

Essays and Reviews on Nineteenth end Twentieth -Century 
Literature 
DAVID LODGE . 

Professor of Modem English Literature, University of Birmingham 
06588 £ 10.35 . 

■ Writing and Difference 

JACQUES DERRIDA 

Professor of the History of Philosophy, Ecole Normals 
Superieura 

Translated with an Introduction end additional notes, by Alan 
Bess 

09003 Paperback £4.95 


ISBN Prefix; 0 7IQO 

Routfedge & Kagan Paul, 39 8tore Street, London WC1 
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Dick Whall describes the genesis and development of one of the most significant art-worfe 

The mechanics 


of fantasy 

Dick Whall’s L’appareil pedagogique has been one of the 
most significant and demanding art-works of the past 
decade. Taking art, technics and therapy equally as 
“solutions” to everyday condradictions, L'appareil con- 
tinuously confronts the relation between mechanism, art 
and self, between art and its physical and cultural en- 
vironment, and between art and education as modes of 
communication. Whall’s work breaks down the conven- 
tional limits of the art-work and broadens the available 
range of social and creative discourse. 




"Not every child who possesses 3 
fantasy world is possessed by it. Nor- 
mal children are easily recalled from 
their excursions. Disturbed children 
are not always able to make the 
return trip, they remain withdrawn 
.... when the individual has 
escaped into a delusional world, lie 
has usually fashioned it from bits and 
pieces of the world at hand. Joey 
chose the machine and froze himself 
in its image". 

Bruno Deltelhcim's classic case 
study of the illness of Joey, a schizo- 
phrenic child from the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School of the 
University of Chicago, appeared in 
the March 1959 issue of Scientific 
American. Reference was made to 
that article by Annette Michclson at a 
conference at the State University of 
Los Angeles in 1973, when the life- 
work and language-system of Dr 
Bcttelheim’s schizo-autisiic patients 
were used as a model to assist the 
understanding of the semiotics and 
structural interrelationships of Mar- 
cel Duchamp's famous "Large 
Glass", La M arise inise a nu par ces 
celibataires , the work which domin- 
ated his most productive period. 
Joey's acting out of his mechanical 
delusion was so skilful 
'\ym ■ that “others Saw <flt . jibr 
to interrupt what seemed to be the 
very source of his life. He collected 
various apparatus; his machines were 
constructed from light bulbs, radio 
tubes, motors, masking tape, card- 
board, wire and other paraphernalia, 

■ an amalgam of apparent debris. 
Those parts that could not be ac- 

S ureo or, made were imagined. At . 

® *°®I of his bed Joey had fixed a 
car engine, that ran him during his 
sleep, a carburretor that permitted 
him to breathe, a battery that 
powered a speaker that not only en* 
abled him to talk but also to hear. 

Joey in fact . developed several 
machines: one was entitled the “criti- 
dzer, and this supposedly prevented 
him from “saying words which have 
unpleasant feelings”. Bettelheim says 
he consistently maintained a- rever- 
sal between animate and inanimate 
• objects; Joey's tubes bled when hurt, 
and sometimes got sick". Machines 
were better than people, thought 


Joey. If he spilled something, he 
thought his arm should be amputated 
because it did not work properly. 

In the context of Annette Michel- 
son’s hermeneutic involving the syn- 
drome of autism considered as a lan- 
guage system, and the mechanomor- 
phic projection of role definition, a 
combined study of the mechanics de- 
rivative of the inventions of Joey and 
Duchamp proved revealing. There was 
a similarity of metaphor for example: 
Jocry’s wires carried immaglnnry cur- 
rent. his drinking straws, carburretors, 
exhaust pipes all aided his exhaling and 
ingestive processes; these equateacon- 
venicntly with the Duchampian 
“wasp" and "sex-cylinder”, the "net- 
work of stoppages” with stop-cocks 
and blood- vcsseT-l ike circular tubes, 
and “capillary tubes" and "malic 
molds”, all pari of the intricate ico- 
nography displayed between the 
panels of the “Large Glass”. 

Further into his case history. Dr 
Bettelheim relates how his patient 
also made notations which illustrated 
an electrical papoose fantasy, depict- 
ing himself totally enclosed ands sus- 

E ended in empty space. This could 
e correlated with the iconography 
of the “Glass” where the air-bome 
mo-mechanlcal bride is suspended 
and delayed iri-ihe upper seed tin of 
the work. 

Qose to all of Joey’s anal pre- 
occupations are clear Duchampian 
bio-fluid analogies, for example the 
“love operation , “all grease and lub- 
ncity\ the “love gasoline” secreted by 
the Bride's “sexual glands”, "electric 
sparks of the undressing”, and the 
"bachelorgrindbighis own chocolate". 

Suffice it to say the symbolic and 
visual comparison is a relatively simple 
One and could be developed in some 
detail, Of course the psychological 
stales and especially the motives of 
Duchamp and Joey were plainly. diffe- 
rent. It must be indisputable that 
whatever Joey’s mental state, he was 
seen to have developed a system of 
defence against an unbearable reality, 
and his preventions for the most part 
effectively concealed the secret of his 
autistic behaviour. 

For more than a decade Marcel 
Duchamps efforts revolved around 
the construction of a complex aesthe- 
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L h lw / aChCr ° f art (above) wlth " ossed references - Below: Detail from the art installation L’appareil 
pedagogique avec ses apanages or ‘The enigma machine together with its “bombs.” 
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tic machine. The texts offered in 
elucidation by Duchamp of that in- 
finitely complex effort, concealed 
almost as much as they reveal, but 
ttoerfe is no oYidence .in any of, .the 
material written by or about 
Duchamp that leads one to suppose 
that through the “veritable spectacle 
of the mechanistic pseudo-scientific, 
verbaHj inspired imagery” of the 
oiass , that Duchamp was acting 
anything but a seif declared state 
of withdrawal. It was entirely option- 
&1. 

Both inventions clearly aided two 
quite different processes of defence. 
One group of hardware was obvious- 
ly developed in order to aid an 
escape, and the other collection (pre- 
sented pictorially and erabelliihed 
conceptually), whether from an anti- 
art, drop-out, or indifferent position, 
was made as subtle black comedy 
and was aimed as a reaction to dog- 
matism. Humour, paradox and scan- 
dai were not the weapons of a 
schizoid or any person showing even 
the slightest (clinical) withdrawal 
symptoms. Duchamp’s aloofness or 
indifference were part of a conscious 
and deliberate course of action. 

. Autism mRy be considered as an 
JJJJJSJL lan SHfS e . or c communication 
disorder, with such features as aloof- 
ness or withdrawal being symptoma- 
tic in the sense that they must of 
necessity follow on from the indi- 
vidual s failure to communicate. It 
SS mS , that Joe ? < un|i ke Duchamp) 


11 T™ not drawn outwards 
fi""* . ,he medium of 
language, he remained totally self 

■ rnmf own source of 

^mfort and pleasure. Objects, not 

; ^ ;!?conlS 

'g'cLZrppmhes'ti? 

fence mechanisms employed by Mar- 
cel Duchwnp. and Joey-, in acol 

W7?L5*!?, uft d Ulhor in January 
the 8 Arte P rh!f h -. d * ,th a from 


evolved over a period of more than a 
decade, and manifested in the form 
of an inert, fragile and essentially 
linear, semi-transparent and part air- 
borne installation. 

During the middle 1970s, the 
metaphor ‘‘machine” had been un- 
wittingly adopted as the title for the 
work; however it became clear that 
this title left too wide a margin for 
interpretation. Those who are un- 
familiar with the conceptual schema 
by all accounts anticipated a mechan- 
resembling a motorized David 
Smith or even a seif-preserving Jean 
unguely. In order to compensate, to 
eliminate the chance or misinter- 
pretation and disappointment, the 
french Lapparell was adopted, as 
that described more exactly the ess- 
ence of the subject matter, and also 
importantly it couched the work in a 
more humorous and poetic idiom. 

The extraordinary capability of the 

, I™ wartime enciphering and de- 
ciphering machines prompted the ex- 
tension of the title: “or the enigma 
machine with its “bombs”’. Cap- 
parell means paraphernalia, formally 
rerernng to the range of articles pos- 
sessed by a mamed woman. The 
complete translation thus reads: the 
paraphernalia of education with its 
intrinsic component parts. 

The work originated as an ideal 
life-support system, designed to pro- 
vide a modicum of comfort in the 
face of one kind of disagreeable re 
abty or another. The subject for the 
creative enterprise was originally 
^ .correspond precisely with 
the employment of th6 artist. The 
work was propagandist and Involved 
some political and bureaucratic cn- 

S&U en i t ;u As with a Kafkaian 
allegory, it became necessary to in- 

vent a metaphorical cover • under 

S™ L°. ol *ft ve the dissenting situa- 
tion while still remaining a party to 
it, and at the same time develop a 
P a ^jJ e . ^ some complexity. The 
ratified functmn of L'appareil in its 

HTdy^drtal/ “" Venient and 

S hn^ a ^ mpan , yin e ^Station (top) 
tto^ th* . author as a mute and 
motionless performer/ an integral 

?977 Q T^^iIu b ® aU sta S ed in June 
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tomalic of a personal incubus, 1 
situation of crossed references wfierc 
the life-art mix, or the art and fife- 
suffix (education) were ton 
together in one work. It matf 
os a demonstration of just rot 
of dilemma (of many) that bad tom 
experienced by the artist/teactor d 
art when ownership and autiomip 
and the ethical backlash of duuh 
art under pedagogical pretexts bad 
occurcd. 

The conceptual schema that unfa; 
lies the structural interrelationships 
of the work necessitates thal 
should be no hierarchy of 
The collection of readvniws 
together with archaeological nag- 
ments, for example, occupy 
central and peripheral positions wa- 
in the installation and cotiaro 
metaphysically with compo^ 3 
fashioned especially as sculpture. 

Appropriation should bo on a p“ 
with drawing. For example, a w 
ment of flint thunderbolt fouw 
unmodified is as essential loj* 
mechanics of the total work bs 
modelled ceramic pond 
Even common material has ™ 
elevated status, for exa 'pPj' ^ 
length of black cord . 
pinned across the floor of i j&l 
represents the world’s oldest 
way. A polythene curtain sujOT" 
an accumulation of dustiwWcl, 
turn symbolizes informational , 
out from the centre of ^ 

is categorized into a conspectus 
the liberal arts. The step-N^j ^ 
the work stands for a geology 
regularity in the landscape, a P w 
outlook, a platform from ^ jjp 
achieve a mental le *P; he C< £s 
building blocks repreaen* 
of Oxbridge, an aerial wire sufi* ^ 
Ina a oaae of The Listener 


- i l ■ — m * * inis neiern. acis up a con- 

gen^pus ;• conglomerate hrt Vrorg ****** and denial situation, 
; ‘ ■ ; , on<? *at was characteristicahy symp- 


merged ln a shallow dlsh w 

stands in for the seam of J c nrimes 
stone material j° 3 ? d An %hj: tnan- 
Graves and prized by ne°J left-over 
A small pile of sana waS a 
from someone else’s exhlb»Ug /A 
that represents 311 . a £. a ledW' 
cane pointer stands B y aim - 

Of course the symbologyj^ 
buted to the objects is .g./Jncralif ' 
the work draws upon an m The ■ 
and closed system of •J* n CJ|joi £ 
activity of realigning joefs 

objects differs little from ^ . . 

continued , on ^ 
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attempt to create a language that 
was to match experience. 

Physical intimacy and dependence 
of Joey’s order has not been possible 
with L’appareil, for most of the time 
the many hundreds of components 
have been stored in boxes and there- 
fore remained hidden. Only on those 
occasions when the work has been- 
assembled for exhibition purposes 
has there been any kind of exagger- 
ated physical involvement, jn spite 
of the objectivity brought about by 
the physical distance between the 
work and the originator, L’appareil 
has remained entirely engaging on an 
emotional and intellectual level. The 
full conceptual and metaphysical ex- 
tent of the work has been kept alive 

l.. . 1 — .=tUol onH nKilicnnhiral py- 
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by theoretical and philisophical ex- 
ercising, while the shape of the work 
has been imagined and visualised re- 
peatedly in the mind’s eye. 

During the initial stages of the 
enquiry, L'appareil evolved in a 
manner that was not unsympathetic 
with the Dadaist view of experience; 
the machine’s absolute uselessness as 
in operational construct served as a 
reminder of Picabia’s “hallucination 
of technology”. The early notations 
and sculptures referred to a mecha- 
nistic and ironic interpretation of the 
educand’s passage through the 
appendages of education. They in- 
cluded bio-mechanical analogies and 
graphic metaphors for cyclic proces- 
ses, for methods of information 
selection, sorting, storing, recalling 
and conveyance, and also for inhal- 
ing and exuding operations. 

Subsequent work expressed a 
change of emphasis and focus, and 
instead of the fantastic machine in- 
terest, it dwelt upon the detail of 
actual paraphernalia involved in the 
promotion of the concept of educa- 
tion as training. One drawing en- 
titled “Global Child" coincidentally 
reflected the suspended papoose/ 
ondc imagery, equating education 
the continuous action of nurtur- 
es as in [he case of Joey and 
Durhmp. 

Satire was inspired by black- 
wards, chalk, white protective clo- 
classroom furniture and instru- 
mentation, educational archaeology, 
Mtios, diagrams and jargon. So rich 
*as the material for the creation of 
P«uc sarcasms that the activity of 
^-appropriation had to be curtailed. 

The concept of education and the 
P™*ss involved in the transference 
of Knowledge has always been 

!23T*SJ° be synonymous in L'ap- 

mu. The pedagogue was set up 
in overtly political motives) as the 
IIii-* 1 oveR eer of dogmatism 
i cducand is seen as countcr- 
1 ^ ow °f information. For ex- 
* acreenprint entitled “A 
P^agpgue taking every care to con- 
awItH i. expression in order to 
in° paying an adverse reaction 
b ema said by the edu- 
jml fihe THES, November 26, 

Ptopo&ltion meant 88 a Pn^^ncal 

The thud level of interpretation of 
of education necessi- 
siSmp °f ‘be effect of cultural 
gBmentation manifest in the 

5 ‘ nce earI y settle- 
intiden™ flph » 8 8 bas been put on the 
cultiirnf*! - of < P ara ^elism between 
S dr;Li nps ‘ ^ QCe 1Q 76 the work 
essentially from the disci- 
Pjines af anthropology f social hist- 

«chitech?«i u^? ory ' archaeology, 
^mectural history and geography. 

“Sefojness has fluctu- 
C j dances and context 
tl » self declared 
alloweil L lnd ^f r ® nce bas been 
Ksassuri.^H^ 1 ^ 51, ^ invention 

■ ojmnrami^ P? rl of a temporary 
siainst K so ^ ud °n - a defence 

anxiety - and this has 
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We do not know whether Sir Stuart 
Hampshire had a religious upbring- 
ing. or whether Christianity has ever 
appealed to him as a personal re- 
ligion. What seems likely is that, 
while he was an undergraduate and 
during the war, he came to assume 
that the rdle that Christianity had 
played in Europan culture should 
now be played by a mixture of 
socialism, freudianism, and philoso- 
phy, and which was one version of 
average opinion among clever men 
in his generation and achieved its 
first historic embodiment in the men- 
tality of June 1941. It was the diges- 
tion of this mixture that gave unity 
and coherence to the writings that he 
produced in the 35 years after he 
returned to academic life when the 
war was over. 

The impression that Hampshire 
left in the 1970s was that, in the end 
"we know how little wc know about 
the conditions under which, given 
our present knowledge, the moral 
ideals of socialism can best be real- 
ised." Spiritual deflation, however, 
was the sad outcome of a prolonged 
attempt to give life significance by 
understanding it in a way which ri- 
veted understanding to action. In the 
main part of his writing life, before 
the utopian difficulty had become 
overwhelming, he approached this 
problem in two connected ways. 

Chronologically first and logically 
prior, from the late 1940s onwards, 
was the attempt to break down the 
separation of morality from fact, and 
to restore to moral philosophy the 
power to guide practice. Hampshire 
emphasised the sterility of the mere- 
ly analytical, the attractiveness of the 
“'metaphysical temper", and the com- 
plication of the relationship between 
the self and reflection about the self. 
He argued that "practical reasoning, 
if pressed to its conclusion, must 
always end in arguments that belong 
to the philosophy of mind", and that 
philosophers nan a duty to evaluate 
the “tentative and perhaps uncritic- 
al” assumptions that lay concealed in 
“most moral and political argument, 
in jurisprudence, in economics, in 
psychology, and the theory of educa- 


Sir Stuart 
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and the 
public 
realm 


tion, ana in our day to day thinking 
about ourselves and our friends." 

In Spinoza and Thought and Ac- 
tion primarily, but elsewhere as well, 
Hampshire argued the case for 
metaphysics, his thirst for metaphys- 
ics being a facet of the belief that tne 
utilitarian positivism he was reject- 
ing, and all post-Kantian moral phi- 


i 


as their ways of life, and are cribbed 
and cramped by their inheritances. 
And they need a doctrine which rec- 
ognizes that this is the case. Not only 
in literature, but also in psychology, 
music, philosophy and anthropology 

- the “most sophisticated of tne so- 
cial sciences, apart from economics” . 

- Hampshire sees men creating or 
comprehending the structures that 
they need in order to reconcile them- 
selves to the unavoidable dissonances 
of their condition. 

In 1964 Hampshire wrote of Witt- 
genstein as “wanting to say” of his 
philosophy that it had a “religious 
character' 1 in so far as the “religious 
character” of philosophy avoided 
“orthodoxy", "transcendental asser- 
tion" ana the "now-deadlelter of 
theology”, and involved a certain 
kind of "perspicuousness*' which was 
inseparable from the “probings” in 
which it was embedded. This we may 
think of as being also Hampshire’s 
conception of philosophy - a concep- 
tion which was easy to reconcile with 
the unsystematic, and unrealised, 
character of his contribution both to 
philosophy and to scholarship. 

Hampshire is conscious not only of 
the post-Christian nature of his situ- 
ntion but also of the comprehensive 

x jr • 1 ■ .1 .. , nature of historic Christian thought. 

Maurice Cowling on the writer s con- He is conscious of this both in 

c i*. * >i 1 , admiration ond by contrast; in 

ception OI morality, philosophy and admiration, because he conceives of 

J 1 sr j histone Christianity ns having done, 

pOlltlCS what positivism alleges is impossible, 

provide a metaphysical explanation 

t ... . . ... „ _ . . of existence; by contrast, because if 

Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Freud ism needed a new theory of knowl- Hampshire's arguments ill favour of 
and Wittgenstein, that Hampshire edge and social change to incorpor- metaphysics have stopped short of 
has treated as the "concrete equiva- ate the surprising but disappointing invoking the supernatural. Ilamp- 
lents” of philosophy’s “high abstrac- fact that "tne science of society” had shire not only rejects theological 



lents” of philosophy's "high abstrac- 
tions” and wishes to spread under- 
standing of over the public life of the 
western world. 

By and large Hampshire has been 
despondent about “the west”. He 
has had a sense of connexion be- 
tween sorial context and literary 
ambition in the "western literary 
tradition", of the attenuation which 
western literature has suffered in the 
present age, and of the extent to 
which western writers have become 
incapable of "total statement". He 
has not, however, been led down the 
blind alley of literary marxism. 
There has been a pre-eminent con- 
clusion - that the value of literature 
lies in "a certain kind of confusiun” 


fart that "the science of society” had shire not only rejects theological 
failed to produce “accurate” general ethics he also replaces them by a 
truths which could be used for ‘‘so- “wav of life” - a “vneue” but “com- 


rial planning”. 

This Eliotcsque weariness, or 
sense of difficulty, this demand for 
Popperian ignorance, this doubt 
about the prospect of achieving the 


“way of life” - a “vague” but “com- 
plicated thing marked by . . . style 


and miinner” which a group of peo- 
ple may share and transmit to their 
desec no unts, rather doubtless in the 


way thnt his vague and complicated 


enterprise in calculable time, was socialism has become part of the 
reflection in theory of the experience British “way of life” und is not going 
that English Socialism had under- to be argued out of existence, 
gone in its period of dominance and The brnden or Hampshire's public 
normality. Like most of the older doctrine is that a way of life, estab- 
Labour leaders over most of their lished over the generations, is better 
lifetimes, Hampshire has been on the than a doctrine - that the looseness, 
winning side, and does not expect and sympathy for rejected or neg- 
very much more improvement to lected aspects of human energy 
happen in the future. He has writ- characteristic of a way of life, makt 
ten, no doubt, und spoken as he has, it possible not only for lives to bi 


and in that “escape from security" because there have been readers to 
which occurs when writers “disturb feed and pupils to teach, and be- 


and rearrange” men’s “usual picture 
of naturalness and artificiality in 


‘Philosophy enables 
citizens to see what 
they have to do’ 


losophy, had cramped and cablnned 
the philosophical imagination. His 
argument was tentative, the express- 
ion of a hope, not the basis of an 
achievement; there wns so little posi- 
tive construction that his most im- 
pressive writing must be judged to 
have contributed to public, rather 
than to the detailed elaboration of a 
metaphysical, doctrine. 

For Hampshire philosophy has a 
technical function, but its most im- 
portant function is not technical. Its 
most important function is to enable 
citizens to see what they have to do. 
In doing this, it has to disconnect 
itself from the "journeyman clerks 
and professors who cany on the 
business of the schools”, and it has 
to do it, moreover, by achieving a 
character as literature, it is as litera- 
ture that HamDsbire seas philosophy 
iss uing in public doctrine, 

Hampshire’s doctrine contains 
three main elements. There is a rec- 
ognition not only of ,l j n y a ‘ er y f Jjj! 
also of “tragedy’ 1 and depth of sub- 
jective feeling: there is pessimism, 
and a sense that modern proj^s j* 

not what it might be; anc l n t J,®55,,al5v' 
affirmation of freedom, mdividuaUty 
or intemality against the death-riving 
oressure of social conformity. These 
Krel elements are drawn . t^etiier 
bv the conception of imaginative 
Uteratiire prowding the relation 
wMcb Indlwdiialitv needs rora the 
enforced tension of social life. IMS 
the intimations of the mner life and 
I the doubts about modem Pfog^s 
which appear in writers like Ibsen, 
I Pasternak, Russell, Conrad, Eliot, 


cause the snow must go on, even 
of naturalness and artificiality in when it is morally finished. The 
human behaviour”. It is because he audience is a ready-made one - or 
sees “an imposed social congruence” rather it was, politically at least; but 
as being responsible for "constraint" Hampshire does not pay undue 
and “losses in individual energy” that attention to its prejudices, his main 
Hampshire thinks of literature as purpose being to show how remote 


needing to promote a “vision of the these prejudices must remain from 
bedrock of human nature". It is practical political execution. 


uman nature". It is practical political execution. 


when literature does this, peiraittinj 
a remission from religious and mora 


In Hampshire’s attitude to "liberal 
democracy”, there has been nothing 


responsibility and the relentlessness either reactionary or puritanical. He 
of scientific rationality, and en- has been concerned, cniefly, to point 
couraging a “temporary moratorium out that libera! democracy has been 
on progress as a condition of so- hampered by the inadequate view of 
ciety”, that the “force of the im- human sensibility which he associates 
agination in a personal style" can 
create a “common understanding 

across the barriers of specialised in- eA - ^ in- 

terests" and give “ordered concrete MCIl HCCfl R dOCtrillC 111 
embodiment" to the “unsorialised order £0 reconcile them- 

k'ln* the Introduction that he wrote SCiV€S to the UnaVOld&ble 

to Modern Writers and Other Essays dissonances of their COI1- 
in 196 9, Hampshire seemed anxious , 

not only to transcend that “irony at dltlon 
the expense of intellectual enthusi- 
asm” which he attributed to Wittgen- mm mmmmm mmmmb 

stein and Home, but. also to cany 

alone with him the disruptiveness with liberal capitalism. The main 
and unsettlement characteristic of part of his writing is best understood 
the youth and undergraduate move- as an attempt to ovoid the, conclusion 
ments of the late 196us on both sides that an adequate conception of 
of the Atlantic. The introduction was human sensibility depends on'somc- 
as negative and wearing a perform- thing resembling a religion, 
ance as the essay Unity of Civil and Hampshire's religion reflects and 
Political Society of 1974, however, perpetuates the post- Christian situ- 
and it is difficult to see what was left ntion, transcending enlightenment, 
of “Intellectual enthusiasm” except a positivism and science, but not able, 
moral commitment which Hampshire constructively, to go beyond them, 
insisted obscurely on preserving in Hampshire wishes to be thought of 
face of the “scholarship of non- as going forward into a world of 
commitment". , . ' . , difficulty apd doubt where doctrine 


British “way of life" und is not going 
to be argued out of existence. 

The burden or Hampshire's public 
doctrine is that a way of life, estab- 
lished over the generations, is better 
than a doctrine - that the looseness, 
and sympathy for rejected or neg- 
lected aspects of human energy 
charade ristic of a way of life, make 
it possible not only for lives to be 
lived suitably but also for evil tb be 
recognized and resisted. It is to the 
unity and clarity of utilitarianism 
that he attributes the utilitarian .fai- 
lure to impose unconditional prohibi- 
tions on conduct. It was because of 
their lack of interest in the "taking 
of. life, sexual relations, family 
obligations and the administration of 
justice” - the “salient feature of ev- 
ery other morality" - that utilitarians 
had permitted the development of 
that ' grossness of moral feeling” and 
“abstract cruelty" which were ende- 
mic in “modem politics and plan- 
ning” and achieved their culmination 
in American saturation- bombing in 
Vietnam where “gifted professors 
used cost-benefit analysis” to balance 
the "death of groups of persons” by 
“the very considerable gain in amen- 
ity” that would be “handed down to 
posterity”. 

The tone of Hampshire’s politics is 
repugnant and would be improved 
by a good dose of Tory Stalinism, 
but we should not be repelled by his 
tone. His view of relations between 
imaginative inwardness and outward 
conduct has been suggestive, as have 
the fluidity of his conception of mor- 
al philosophy, the inwardness of the 


emphasis he gives lo the significance 
of literature, and the practical nature 
of his conception of the moral life. If 


the final Impression which he leaves 
is hazy ond well-meaning, and too 
readily accommodating to the un- 
realizable demands of the bleeding 
heart, and if there is no attempt to 
address the problems which surround 
relations between the intelligentsia 
and the working classes to which his 
political opinions might s£em to re- 
quire attention; if, indeed, in the end 


In ihe 1974 article, Hampshire, can recognise and explain the prop- . | ie seems ro resemble the Archetype 
defined' Socialism as an attempt by lems that the individual suffers from everything political that Joyce 
soveramental agency to eliminate the inexorability of soda I life; His Cary’s vandefeur Latter hated most, it 

' j nnri in on- nmhinnfi ntiu nna hprin artef -lihpral » .hi h .1 1 


soveramental agency to eliminate the tnexoraoimy 01 social lire, his 
novertV and inequality, and to en- anthropology has been post-liberal, 
sure that “primary and basic human because it has recognised the priority 
needs Hre given priority within the of socialised life, and because the 
economic system, even if this in- rational man of libera] individualism 
vojves some loss in the aggregate of has been subverted by Freudian 


the uossibility of “any . . .■ final lib- spec! their commitments, it is true, 
eration” whether marxist or other- and in the process alter themselves; 
wise and his conviction that Social-, but they inherit themselves, as well 


Cary’s Vandefeur Latter hated most, it 
is still the case that his writing contains, 
in an unguarded, self-indulgent ond 
dlitist manner, one possible reaction to 
the problems thnt arise . from the 
coexistence of the individual sensibility 
with what he (wrongly) thinks of as the 
distressing compulsions of the public 
realm, 

The author is a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 
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In his first great novel Noire Dame - A . . _ , 

SaafflPS^ Stuart Christie looks at how radical publishers are surviving the recession 

architecture was the principal regis- T71 1 • £*B a % 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPER 


architecture was the principal regis- 
ter of mankind: “That all ideas of 
any complexity which arose in the 
world became a building: every 
popular idea, just like every religious 
law, had its monuments; that the 
human race, in fact, inscribed in 
stone every one of its important 
thoughts". 

Perhaps Hugo's priest, who voiced 
the feur that “ , . . the book will 
destroy the building' 1 (meaning here 
specifically his Church) would today 
look at the small offset litho press 
and then at the media establishment 
which has, in many respects, taken 
on the mantle of the old church, and 
would make the same remark. 
Radical publishing has flourished 
with the advent of offset litho print- 
ing and although it may noi “destroy 
the building" it has certainly served 
to weaken the authoritarian infras- 
tructure of. establishment publishing 
and helped to expose its conscious 
and unconscious biases. 

Since the political upheavals of the 

late nnri <*nrlis I Q7C ie F 


has become increasingly fragmented; 
ideological and organizational domi- 
nance has slipped away from the 
traditional vanguardist parties to- 
wards smaller decentralized radical 
groups each increasingly better 
equipped to put forward its particu- 
lar point of view through books, 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

This shifting of centres, fostered 
by the revolution in publishing tech- 
nology, has served to foster n more 
searching and radical exploration of 
values; a less authoritarian and more 
completely self managed spirit is ex- 
pre^cd not least in the healthy net- q 


Freedom is a fiction 
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graphical, political or socinl priori- 
ties. 

All these owe their continued suc- 
cess, despite the very deep recession 
in fh#» rnnmiflrttiDl . i . 
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m V?, c whole system of Govern- young Italian student IMno in Rt 5« ,if? n Wlth ‘ On0 of our strengths is 
ment’\ There is little doubt that, in ton at the height Sf We a ^bscription-based pub- 

such h situation, the radical presses was raided arrested and ,sh ir g tWP' and we coordinate a 

would be seen as one of sources of to deportation on the strenrtwXS multinational network of participat- 
disruption, focussing and concentrat- was the evidence offere^ SVi? B* ^P 3 *® 6 ** from as far afield as 


culation of around 3,000 anarchists 
and secret policemen. This is a prob- 
lem all the small radical presses in- 
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hke Michael Moorcock and Noam 
Chomsky, regularly contribute their 
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controlled publishing houses of the ana-EL?.™ s2 Sl „ 0ors anse from our court would have found Jk ? ,fficult to kee P pace with produc- 
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KiR 15 '' ralh6r .in a society lemf of our soSeiv^ 10 th * prpb ' tlve merils of Zyklon B gas as ESE’hh “i! U u 8es, u which are now 

i- ‘ m which freedom is tolerated until ft a brief 'a ' . afiainbt repatriation What concerned 0 r S hlt ba ^ d by the recession and 

seems to threaten the power and ■«<.«! «? cf account °? our develop- the court here and led m are announcing redundancies every 

semes rwit'j S° d " 

deologurfllk speaking, notoriously- der by ^ Raou? r«^- h ^^ mU u r ‘ ,l «« being directed to the MnerS compared with what similar 

and j. hls , a PpHcs most crucial-. polliicDl ahSm » signalled the public. & neral publishers in inner city areas would 
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money. Since 1974 we have been 
able to publish almost 40 titles in this 
wav. .• i 

fn spite of the fact that our turn- 
over has doubled every year for the - 
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ly lb Inc radical published. Freedom 
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ac ^fP! ablc . to *5? larger distributors, acqufttoif after sn^nrilno W i a' Ch 1 tl i ose who think like them^do find iltES*** 1 Iibra 7 bu y jn 8 have not 

u?c? Ugh . rad,caI Publishers must on remand in Bnrtnn Sr- 8 mon,hs ob J cctiona ble and Uucatenfng Is the us greatly, but, as with the 

at. least aspire to profitability, few Our list n ^^u^ 500 ' . non-authoritarian philosoDhv snH th* rnajority of houses, we have had to 

indeed am distribute excess profits Sabate Giternlln books j a pti-authoritarian attitudes wfdch this linn! ch ^ number of hardback edi- 

f n, l 2“8 {heir directors or share- \ian> An e T„,2„i a * n,ary and ^tentative implies 11 th “ tions 3,111 concentrate on larger far- 

nrany commercial Z i 


i —.w.MHwuBjjr wuuse mur- it was 
£ Raoul Castro signalled the public, 
poluical about-turn by his brother The 
n^L T feL b " al| y established the alterna 


. llie very idea of a popular defence 13 W a ? a our “emitted and 
alternative was anathema to those h/4 of , ar 9 und 600 subscri- 

nght thinking guardians who had just mo ^ i 0ur fiirth . er two thousand 
spent £13 bnifon tdlegedly tS to less regular -‘nternational 

* .the same ioh tSST* -5 ma ‘ I ' order customers, 
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Although radical publishers must 
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rt-run books. Many of our titles 
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is evitablv face. 

b- Ideally all radical publishers 

a should nave their own typeseUiiM, 
u- printing and finishing facllmes. ThB, 
as of course, is no longer a pipe drem. 
11 • Only then will they be able to escape 
os the political whims, fears and pit- 
is, judices of the state and maridpbi 
m on which they remain (ironically) de- 
sir pendent. One problem fairly cnlipf 
al to us is our geographical reraolfflta 
as Operating from the secluded fforti 
:n Isles of. Scotland has its advaatgu, 
as but again escalating costs iUcce- 
■ siderahly to the budget. 

One unforeseen cost we hnttoi 
ie-- to bear came when almost theaHK 
y edition of one of our periodic Re- 
> views was lost in a lorry fire while in 
n transit from the printers. To a om- 
it merial publisher, this would probably 
represent only a tiny loss In proper- 
y tion to his total run. To the so* 11 
e independent press it is disastrous, a 
x complete loss. 

v To counter this and dh» 
d ■ .ters we are setting up co-pubtlstupi 
y and distribution arrangements wwj 

supporters in Canada, the Umt« 
t States, Australia, New Zealand, 
v Scandinpvia and Southern Europe 
l and, again, economic strictures may 
r lead to increased intellectual vitality, 
i One interesting development u> 

I the radical book trade has beea ® 

■ birth of the Federation of 

I Booksellers, through which w® 

I radical and community bookibops 
and publishers throughout the erran- 
try exchange ideas, Improve muirw 
efficiency and establish solidarity ® 

' the face of a concerted campaign cj 
the neo-fascist right. , 

The most recent project 
FRB is the Radical Bookclub^ 
should get off the ground I tlus* r 
tumn. Anyone can join throuP 
participating bookshop and joeo j 
any number of titles on offer a 
discount: Victor Go^a s JjJJ 
Book Club of. the 1930s sMR 
used bookshops as the mhin aw 
of distributing their, titles. Sffijh 
scheme gives the bookseller no ^ . 
trade discount so there is no ' ® . 

of interest and thus works to e 0 
One's benefit and satisfaction. 
only condition applied by tW F 
. Usher is that the bookclub 
minimum stock of 500 copies o 

• dt What is the future for , 

lishlng? I think it will conri^^ 

g row in proportion to the dea Vj 
ave to control our own Uv<s i . 
destinies, and the growing 
towards power politics and to 

petltive values of consumensn 1, .v 

oiir own case, 

I " J ^ •’ 

this author * a founder of ** ^ : i' ; 

fifegos Press. ; .v_'. 


A character from one of his own novels 
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fact that it is a shabby Be* shock* tom ^ do*™ 8 ^' S ' Pmc,ie,t ’ s dic- 
er”. His equally blunt comment that ? l ea ? 1 dlscuss lhem 

'Tt may be the saddest [story that its of aH the mh^ an mforn 1 ied . readin g 
narrator] John Dowell ever heard ,he other prose and a discrimi- 
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‘ also S aw_Ford ;s Tudor trilogy as the 
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less been continually in print for a 
generation while Parade's End has 
_ twice in that time been allowed to go 
out of print indicates for Sale, who 
of teaches at the University of 

h. 1, .1 ■ i * . 
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^.taneous appearance of Tf 

jw b^hs conveniently high- Washington, “something about how. rogues’^ “d h^mann?? beSe oSe 
bghts one of the several enigmas that and why books are taught in Amer- of ‘“enefic expSentaff De 
surntmd Ford Madox ForJ. Sondra ican classrooms, and a&out the way spite 

J. SUpg brings together essays and pedagogical intentions can shape erft tuition’* the Novels of thore vear? are 

mano rs in which nomage is paid to tica taste" Would a teacher in n , u«: nave s or tnose years are 

toby almost thirty writer', the BrUishu^^be aMetosay as J a ^ enzcd b Y damaging lack of 
majority of whom are American, much, either on the specific title or When the war broke nut Ford 

mo "0?™ph “ “'he on the general inference? enS on ra, ^ 



to by almost thirty writers, the 
majority of whom are American. 
Robert Green’s monograph is “the 
lint full-length appreciation by an 
English critic 1 ’ and it is published 42 
years after Ford's death. Green's 
select bibliography of secondary 
material published since 1962 identi- 


years after Fords death. Greens Sale suggests that the American 
select bibliography of secondary admiration for Ford is often taken by 
material published since 1962 identi- the English “as a sign that Amer- 
fia 120 essays on Ford, most of icans are sentimental Anglophiles 
ihera in American publications, and when it comes to good soldiers and 


18 books on him, all issued in the 
United States. There has been a 
nineteenth since that list was com- 


the Last English Tory". It is perti- 
nent to remark that Sondra Slang’s 
contributors include a number of 


tuition” the novels of those years are 
characterized by “a damaging lack of 
reality". 

When the war broke out Ford was 
engaged on The Good Soldier, but 
he was still writing under his family 
name of Ford Madox Hueffer, his 
father having emigrated from Ger- 
many (another reason, perhaps, for 
the delayed British recognition of his 
meri its? 1 . G reen is good on the 
ambivalence of Ford s attitude to 
Germanism both in his propaganda 
writings (L. L. Farrar, Jr treats this 



L°“- “Singly three mem- i S m ar,? the hisforicaT «levan£Tf 


Yetfe eKt lwaiwyeerehassee" bers of the Fugitive Movement, whfch Grew is a te IS, 
«ta»fc of the Atlantic _a parallel Allen Tate. AnSrew Lytle, aiid ™d of raurse tk “ i 
Kraal ol Interest in First World War Caroline Gordon, the firet two, of watershed ■ he enlUted in the frmv 
tanature but without any great course, prominent Southern Agra- and suffered mentally and ohvsicall/ 
^odon to Ford. The Bodley Head nans. Seeing Ford as “at the center Neither book finds it necessary to 
some of h,s of international literary life for some pay much attention to Ford as a 
TOiks (1962-1971) did not stimulate thirty years" Tate discusses his influ- poet.™ is not surprise but 

1 SdF*. H Dre -°^ h a! s are ence on tlie ma in tradition of fiction when, writing on Wilfred Owen I 

A^n C T«t b P > s 0k nr h0 rf^ Ut IS wb irfi Joyce, “a greater writer wanted to identify the kind of poetry 
than Ford - represents By comparison that preceded hi, I quoted some 
Sail , ^ earier to read about a more restneted practice". For Ly- lines from one - of Hueffer’s trench 
FM ftan to read him has certainly tie, though, in what he ambiguously poems as archeivoical of what I cal- 


which Green is also illuminating. For 


Mam — ,. w , ...WUXI,, an mm iib omuiEUUUSiy 

Si _ „ , . , , calk “A Partial Reading of Parade's 

w^rKOitatlve of the British atti- End", what matters is netjens resist- 
SiwIJSr ?® r 8°nzi in Heroes’ ing and being “ruined by those pow- 
He speaks of Para- era which bring to an end an ancient 
as End as the finest novel by an Tory’s idea of England”. Lytle’s 
b ik. a 1 t0 « ave been produced definition of these as “industrialism, 
muIwLii 1 ^ ar ” but somewhat scientism, and international finance" 
* “** , lts bero, Ttetjens, as which "separate man from nature" is 
towly romanticised by Ford”, its a direct echo of I’ll Take My Stand. 
Zl*; Qf . England as '‘exaggerated This side of Ford - and again it 
in+;L. • n ? lse ”. ana "the can be too easily sentimentalized - is 
■^ectomis of a large fictional unlikely to commend itself to the 
Graham J? a 9 e< l ua tely sustained, present-day British intellectual much 
e«iwi ,. Qr * ene, s . introductory more than to his predecessors. Ford 
fcJrJ*} ‘“ Bodley Head edition, thought of himself as “a Tory revolu- 
W Slang, reduce Ford to tionary": thus bis 1909 novel. The 
snd v r iL l tbreo great novels" Inheritors, written in collaboration 
no Me h h j once clalmed tb at with Conrad, opposes at one and the 
Doiwohii* read tbe others. Denis same time Imperialism, aulhoritarian 
Soldier m ih on Good bureaucracy, domestic social reform, 

tone, ..Jv® stfl ng volume seems at and the proletariat, advocating in- 
fi»K rtn Kaaract . ensdcall y anxious to stead an apolitical aesthetic retreat 
il nBT«rt5 ene . Problems of fiction- into individualism, thereby isolating 
non rather than on the text himself from Tories and revolu- 
^ tionaries alike. Brought up. as he 

said he was, in the back rooms and 


wanted to identify the kind of poetry 
that preceded his, I quoted some 
lines from one ■ of Hueffer’s trench 
poems as archetypical of what I cal- 
led the “personal phase”: 

And the High Wood bursts and 
bristles 

Where the mine-clouds foul the 
sky . . . 

But I'm with you up at Wyndcroft 

Over Tintern on the Wye. 

Scores of such lyrics of homesickness 
emanated from young poets serving 
in France in the years before the 



Ford Madox Ford playing solitaire in the early 1920s, painted by Stella 
Bowen. 


no more perceptively in their books.) 
For Krickel, “when it came to recog- 
nizing new talent. Ford was very 
nearly infallible”, and the roll-call of 
contributors to the two Reviews con- 
firms this. “Wherever there were 
creative thinkers", said Foref, “was 
my countiy” and he would have 
appreciated Krickel’s definition of 
him as “a loyal citizen of the King- 
dom of the Arts”. Like other citizens 


m r ranee in the years, before the dom of the Arts' . Like other citizens 
slaughter on the Somme.. What -is of that kingdom, though, Ford was 
remarkable about Hueffer's poem is not a good business man and the 


periences might have been expected 
to make him less sentimental, and 
whose literary experience and 
friendship with so many avant-garde 
writers of the time mignt have made 
him more wary of so over-used a 
poetic idiom. That he was not Ulus- 
es 

attracted him In middle age and that 
forms so important a part of his 


She Hirl » i • ■ iu£uty mare oi me rre-i\apiiacuLiaiu ul 

°*her 11 38 a justification Rossetti than of his own maternal 

Bader* J udgn ? ent taat English grandfather Ford Madox Brown - at 
“fcWte flS, 8U 5i! 1 a “FWdty for feast, the Brown of “Work”. Ford 
Sam eaunSv « L ro bust evades published monographs on both these 
Ford's J ^ h tba subtle”. Is painters and op the Brotherhood but 
Simplistic pvnir, l a L ! and if 8 °* wh y? It was Rossetti’s ancient black cape 
10 mind - J 18 , 001116 fluteWy in which he strode regularly through 

Ford’s Drivaifl ,f= carida J a surrounding the London of the nineties, 
force immt! We “ breakdown, di- If we are interested in the collapse 
if inttennSi 11 ?! 11 * atld ^regular of “cultured, leisured Europe before 
with Violet the War" we have been taught to 
^wardirin* « , WoU .^own to the turn to Heartbreak House (in the 
enaiy far For d's prop- preface to which Shaw used the 

I t «Fbevnn3°ri? ltl u ng ane cdotes that phrase), C. F. Masterman’s The 
^ 1 tehSS*ft-S2!ilSu of veraci ty Condition of England, to Wells’s i so- 
^e^vfS°J.°rod{bpity. All this cial novels such as The New 


remarKBbie about Huefter s poem is not a good business man and the 
that wjien he wrote It he was not a Reviews foundered. He was also 
callow youngster but a man of 42 under no illusions about the enmities 
whose marital and extra-marital ex- that loyal citizens of the Kingdom of 
periences might have been expected the Arts can make. He told Ger- 
to make him less sentimental, and trade Stein in 1924, “I really exist as 
whose literary experience and a sort of half-way house between 
friendship with so many avant-garde nonpublishable youth and real 
writers of the time mignt have made money - a sort or green baize swing 
him more wary of so over-used a door that every one kicks on. enier- 
poetic idiom. That he was not illus- ing and on leaving". Like Gertrude 
trates the romanticism that still Stein, he was to be savagely kicked 
attracted him In middle age and that by Hemingway, whom both had (re- 
forms so important a part of his friended, out if, like Hemingway, 
personality. It also shows his protean Ford is not always the most reliable 
ability to reflect the spirit of the age of witnesses in his versions of his 
less critically than his successors own exploits, he seems at least to 
might wish, out it reminds us at the have been the bigger man in spirit, 
game time of the primacy of personal Like many of iris contemporaries, 
relationships in his life. . Ford was to find, in Green's words, 

that “war, for all its horror, had 
^ been an educative, humanising 
The second part of The Presence experience . . . sharpening rather 
of Ford Madox Ford establishes that than dulling his sense of social con- 
preserice in strongly personal terms traditions' . It was after the war that 
through the reminiscences of . eight he changed his name to "Ford", but 
people who knew him well (Tate’s against the chauvinism that this 
essay, though included in the section might imply has to be set his emigra- 
called "The Critical' Attitude", con- tion to France and his impatience 

• a. _ _ _ *_aL Title In iirtllt ikn Mrann ■■■><«*• . 


less critically than Ms successors 
might wish, but it reminds us at the 
game time of the primacy of personal 
relationships in tus life. . 


that this tri-lingual novelist brought 
to English writing is indisputable. 
His importance as a theorist of mod- 
ern fiction is well handled by Green, 
as well as by C. H. Sisson and Wil- 
liam H. Pritchard- in the other book. 

Uneven as a writer Ford may be. 
To have published -some sixty books 
in so many different genres and not 
to be uneven is hardly to be ex- 
pected. Green’s book leaves the im- 
pression that the prose is. more en- 
during than the politics, but in link- 
ing both he moves critical discussion 
out of the arena, of aesthetic form. 
Yet the. enigmas remain. Ford was 
clearly more than mere “jellied eel" 
or "green baize swing door” but just 
how much more? Oreen may prompt 
a British revaluation of Ford, or 
Ford may be right in saying “No- 
thing will make the Englishman 
adopt a critical attitude". Was Fold’s 
influence on the novel more direct 
than indirect, and if so, how great, 
was it? Is he more usefully discussed 
as a European, or even an interna- 
tional novelist than as English? Are 
we sometimes too genre-bound in 
our critical approach, and ought we 
now to concentrate on Ford- less as a 
novelist and more as a man of letters 
working in a wide variety of media? 
If so. Green is steering us i>t the 
right direction - but we could go 
further. 


aw used the sti totes a ninth testimoay). This is with the pressures towards conform- 
e iman’s The reinforced by photographs, drawings, ity that, he said, made tlic writer in 
to Wells’s so- some of Fora’s letters, and an un- England feel like "a tin of jellied 


tnd iiS^ foe bourids of veradtv Condition of Enatand to Wells’s so- some of Ford's letters, and an un- England feel like "a tin of jellied 
tf erodibiUty AfitfS Sl ^vef ff as EE New published story by him. From all of eels that has for veurs reposeef on a 
Olaimfnii. n S? ,e at the .tilde- add nr to Forster’s Howards this Ford emerges as generous and country grocer s shelves". Out of this 

iSffSV A warm-hearted, Iven if at times diffi- was to comejhc triIogy .(or the tet- 

SohBS? 1°' Concentrate on the Smiutinnarv than Tory Yet there is cult and demanding. Despite his sex- ralogy, according to your point of 
the ’ Wan rather than nn nheren? reason why the non- ual adventurousness, he understood yiewT that constTlutes Parade's End 
C§ g J}« & same' was for 2 Tori« Sd have the monopoly of loyalty better. ^,^olQxoseio In which.Foid I claimed^ heJVanted 

fed Pord i Bi 7° n would have good literature, any more than why 
* Byronfa S* J?' v^ a y® cultivated tho devil should have all the good 

tunes, but, as Robert Green de- 


ny more tiian why 
have all the good 


: Q ^ r §n?e%^^ v J sed dramatiza- 

!j^«n iafar£ uf °¥ fer ma y re * 
in ^e book, but on 
: tale . not eyen 


General William 


whom he so readily showed it, and the Novelist to appear in his really 
that statement 'opens- up yet abother proud position as historian of his 
vista of his complex career. own time. Proust being dead, I could 

Ezra Pound once called him the see no one who was doing that”, 
best literary - editor England ever How far he succeeded is a matter for 
had, and Edward Krickel s contribu- each reader to determine, helped by 
tion to this anthology examines his books such as these two, but the 
editorship of the English Review be- invocation of Proust is not to be 
tween 1908 and 1910 and of the taken as Fordian braggadocio. The 


he chauvinism that this If a resolution is sought to the 
ly has to be set his emigra- enigma of Ford's personality we 
ranee and his impatience might take Allen Tate's advice and 
pressures towards conform- approach Ford “as a character in a 
e said, made die writer in ' novel, and that novel a novel by 
'eel like "a tin of jellied Ford", but if we do, we must re- 
tas for years reposed on a member that Ford as a novelist justi- 
ocer's shelves". Out of this fied his own impressionistic method 
me the trilogy. (or the tet- with the statement'"! don't really 
cording to your point of deal in facts ... I try to give you 
constitutes Parade’s End what I see to bo the spirit”.. On the 
Ford claimed, he "wanted spirit of Ford the verdict can rest 
1st to appear in his really with two of his friends. D. H, Lnwr- 
iltion as historian of his ence: “Hueffer . . . was very kind to 
Proust being dead, I could me, and was the first man I ever met 
ie who was doing that", who had a real and a true feeling for 
e succeeded is a matter for literature". Robert Lowell: “Ford; 

>r to determine, helped by you were a kind man and you -died 
h as these two, but the in want". There are worse ways In . 
of Proust is not to be which to be remembered. 
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Power and 
freedom 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


° f evening, since ffwoufd' takeforev* 
? a ?STT!l“? Cd democrat for “many-sided” men to work out 

by Michael Waizer how to organize it without anyone's 

BasLC Books, £7.95 many-sidedness being threatened. 

ISBN 0 465 06824 3 The moral he draws has a certain 

’ relevance here ar present - we must 

Some radicals are what you might just accept a division between more 
Call reflex — '‘knee-jerk” — radicals. and less active rili7i*nc in nnv mn- 


Control” is an especially elegant de- 
fence of the view that ownership 
doesn't automatically bring with it all 
the prerogatives it happens to under 
capitalism. 

waizer is enough of a sceptic, 
enough of an individual, enough of 
nn unreconstructed - liberal, to see 
that life wouldn't be much fun if all 
of it went on deciding what to do - 
Marx's free men would never have 
time to hunt in the morning, fish in 
the afternoon and play critic in the 
evening, since it would take for ever 


call reflex - “knee-jerk” - radicals, and less active citizens in any con- 
some what you might (kindly) call ceivable state, militants must exer- 
scientific socialists; others, more cise a measure of self-restraint and 
modestly, hope to operate in a more the idle a measure of self-discipline, 
consistent and reflective fashion than Oscar Wilde’s dictum that what’s 
the former, yet don't claim to be in wrong with socialism is that it takes 
possession of the scientific key to all up too many evenings is to be taken 


Oscar Wilde’s dictum that what’s 
wrong with socialism is that it takes 
up too many evenings is to be taken 


social mysteries. It’s to this band of seriously; if we want the enthusiasm 
radicals of the middle range that of Peiiclean Athens we want it wilh- 
Midinei Waizer reckons to belong - out too much of a threat to private 
he has principles rather than theories life. 

or reflexes. But if his principles are 

neither terribly grand nor terribly Alan Rv&n 

surprising, they are consistent, 

’! ^ al] y is * * Mow of New Coi- 

something of an intellectual treat to [ ege Oxford 
read these essays on American poli- 
tics in the past two decades by some* 
one so unswayed by immediate w4-vrl/\n 
fashion and so undaunted by, for ■ V I III 

instance, the rise and Tull of the *7 

campus left, the flight of social * a 1 * 

theorists into lamentations for the 11T||1P1*1 Q 1 1 G|T1 


moral collapse of late capitalism, or 
the resistible rise of Ronald Reagan. 

TUm L- . ■ 


The sort of thing which will give Britain, Egypt and the Middle East: 

Imperial policy In the aftermath of 


* ■ o , — impci im uuuvv in Inc micrmain oi 

perhaps to historians even more than war lgia.mv 

to social scientists - is well rep- h „ ,_ h „ n 

resented by an essay on "The Social m J ulian 

Ongins of Conservative Politics", 

written in the immediate aftermath *pBN , "3 -7073 8 

of Goldwater's catastrophic defeat in ““tain s Moment In the Middle East 

1964. Waizer demurs from the then 1914-1971, second edition 

popular view that conservatism was a by Elizabeth Monroe 

revolt against the modern world by Chatto & Windus, £9.50 

people who were essentially failures ISBN 0 7011 2555 1 

by modern standards; to him con- The Chariot of brad: Britain. 

ESSff lo ° ked ,ike P eo P ,{ i_ w h°’ d America and (he State of Israel 
made themselves prosperous by hard k™ u»mtH wu«,n 

fashion by uprooting themselves >bBN °7l8i 2002 7 

from their traditional homes and In very different wavs thew rh™ 

oaupations. and simply didn’t see books iXfvement 

S ?* e< L t0 deat [ h . *? with the Middle East in the period 

support feckless types who wouldn t after 1914. \ 


The Chariot of Israel: Britain, 
America and (he State of Israel 


do the same. By the late 1970s, 
reckons the. 1964 Waizer, this con- 


Basing his study substantially on 


oflSS e “ yS li ke 611 Am e riran cura5,ance f s faciQ 8 the coaJrion gov, 

ff°aiHbJr^S d S“™e^d nd hook^ 

» ■" saa sim iSK 

the welfare SmS^SL V 1e “. “ to whole until the Suez debacle, while 

mmm mmm 




neighbourhood schools as one of the 

sasssia a«saS®£ 




land in British policies of the day. 
p One minor defect of the book is the 
I author's failure to take adequately 
r into account the role of civil servants 
- and “pro-consuls" - in the formula- 
, lion of policy. Consider, for exam- 
f pie, the immense influence of Sir 
: Percy Cox on Curzon’s attitudes to- 
I warJs both Iran and Iraq, or the 
- contribution of both Sir Arthur Hirt- 
! zel and Sir John Shuckburgh to the 
i formulation of Middle Eastern pol- 
: icy. Shuckburgh, for example, whom 
Darwin does not mention, went in 
1921 from the Political Department 
of the India Office (where he had 
had substantia] experience of Meso- 
potamian affairs) to become head of 
Churchill's new Middle East Depart- 
ment at the Colonial Office, a post 
-which he was to hold until 1932, with 
overall responsibility for the day-to- 
day affairs of all the Middle Eastern 
mandates. Also, there is rather too 
little emphasis on the role of the 
United States in constraining Britain 
in the Middle East; oil, which Dar- 
win discusses well, was not the only 
cause of friction in Anglo or Franco- 
American relations. 

Finally, British claims that Mosul 
was “essential to the security of the 
viability of the Iraq state" (page 265) 
need re-examining in the light of Sir 
Hemy Dobbs's revealing statement in 
1924 that “the Northern frontier of 
Iraq is so essentially indefensible 
against Turkey by any force that Iraq 
is ever likely to raise that the latter 
will always have to trust mainly to 
diplomatic means to defend herself 
against the former". But these are 
minor points in a wide-ranging and 
stimulating book. 

Britain's Moment in the Middle 
East is already a classic. It offers a 
clear and unapologetic account of 
the expansion and contraction of Bri- 
tain^ Middle Eastern empire, with 
fascinating glimpses into the work- 
ings of the imperial mind, and in 
particular into the accommodations 
and compromises it was able to per- 
form. Occasionally Miss Monroe 
seems a little too generous: although 
it is true that “The mandatory 
undertakings . . . were not the same 
thing as old-style colonialism" (page 
71) and that the formal structures 
were indeed quite different, the poli- 
tical and economic effects were very 
much the same V here Balfour's often 
quoted comment that “No State can 
be described as really independent 
winch has habitually and normally to 
follow foreign advice supported, if 
the worst comes to the worst, by 
troops, aeroplanes, and tanks' , 
which dates from September 1919, is 
remarkably prescient. In the same 
vein, although the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission could and did re- 
buke the various mandatory powers, 
their capacity to influence the course 
of events in the mandated territories 
was extremely limited, as the French 
administrators in Syria seem to have 
been well aware. 

Miss Monroe leads the reader 
through the maze of conflicting 
undertakings entered into during the 
First World War, and the consequ- 
ences in the years that followed: and 
her assessment of Britain’s Egyptian 
policies is dear and concise. It is 
understandable that authors both be- 
fore and after Miss Monroe have 
been at pains to point out, after 
careful study of the primary sources, 
that these undertakings were not in 
fact contradictory, but this conclu- 
sion is far less significant than the 
widely held belief that they were. 

Perhaps ehe most valuable feature 
of this book, however, which has 
enabled it to stand the test of time 


nearly ninety pages of his hook. It is 
interesting to compare the two 
accounts, although Wilson, as a 
member of the Shadow Cabinet, had 
no inside knowledge of events. In a 
revealing footnote on page 244 lie 
explains that in times of national 
emergency it is normal practice for a 
Prime Minister to take the Leader of 
(he Opposition into his confidenee; 
"In iy56 nothing was communicated 
by the Government to the Labour 
Front Bench beyond what was 
known to Parliament as a whole, and 
to the general public”. Miss Monroe 
gives the bare bones of the story in 
ner penultimate chapter, and points 
to the extraordinary lacunae in 
Eden's own memoirs: 

He never mentions that Nasser ran 
the Suez Canal without a hitch to 
world shipping - a piece of in- 
formation essential to an under- 
standing of the world-wide diminu- 
tion of support for international 
management . . .[but his account] 
displays the habit of authority, the 
resentment at the intrusion of a 
power greater than Britain's, the 
underestimation of local national- 
ism and the distaste for Egypt that 
coloured British action all along 


(page 204-5). 
Sir Harold 


Sir Harold Wilson's account is 
more directly engagd, and contains 
long quotations of the speeches of 
the leading parliamentarians. Gaits- 
kell comes out extremely creditably, 
in spite, as Wilson remarks, of ms 
known partisanship for Israel. Wil- 
son himself makes his own distaste 
for this extraordinary venture per- 
fectly clear. We shall have to wait 
for a few more years before the 
records are opened, but it is highly 
probable that they will provide yet 
another object lesson of the dangers 
inherent in the over-concentration of 
power, since Eden, Lloyd and Mac- 
millan acted almost alone, and cer- 
tainly either without or against the 
advice of their civil servants. There 
was no machinery to make them 
more accountable, and even Gaits- 
kell’s extensive probing could not re- 
veal the full lunacy of their designs. 

Less satisfactory, of course, are 
the early sections which take the 
story up to 1948. In the last sentence 
of his preface Wilson reveals that the 
origins of his support for the Zionist 
cause can be traced to a combination 
of early religious instruction and 
admiration for the “courage and 
tenacity of the Israelis". It is not 
altogether naive to suppose that Bal- 
four s attitude towards Zionism and 
Palestine stemmed at least partially 
from a genuine belief that Britain’s 
acquisition of control over the Holy 
Land had presented him and his col- 
leagues with a unique opportunity to 
begin to right some of the wrongs 
perpetrated against the Jews for the 
previous two millenia; equally, it is 
uncharitable and probably unjust to 
deny that Balfour’s successors In 
government at the end of the 1940s, 
Wilson himself among them, felt 
even more profoundly conscious of 
the moral debt that they owed to the 
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industry and everywhere • else is to , the' building, gf horries Bt^-lor 

socialism's tomnbuuoiuo the search heroes . >• > 

for a further meaning to life The ' DahvinV treatment of the cowe 
case is made out extremely neatly in and form [of rettenchmclit Is nSS 
rat>r ®J^ an ™l e c. ssa y* on ^. krly illuminating, as is his constant 

on Town Meetings and Workers reminder of the prominence of Ire- 
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survivors of the holocaust. The plain 
truth, however, which emerged very 
soon after Britain's assumption of 
the mandate, was that Palestine was 
not and never had been a land with- 
out a people waiting for a people 
without a land; Richard Crossman’s 
comment on his experiences in nego- 
tiations with Truman in 1948 summa- 
rizes an important defect in Wilson's 
book: “As an Englishman, I was 
surprised and irritated during the 
Washington hearings by the almost 
complete disregard of the , Arab 
case.” 

This is quoted in a penetrating 
“ ^We by -MiSs MOntoe entitled “Mr 
Bevin s ‘Arab Policy’" (in St 
Antony's Papers, number 11, 1961) 
which Sir Harold does not seem to 

? a wi Cb ?9 lltBd - rndeed > ln ““trast 
to Mia Monroe’s even and spacious 
. s tyt®» Sir Harold's account frequently 
seems at odds with itself: the. confi- 
dent Gentile Zionism of the early 
chapters gives way to some intriguing 
but Honest Doubt in the post-Suez 
.:P«t, of , the book, and the 
apprehension voiced on the state of 
Israeli politics in June 1980 must 
nave taken even firmer root in the 
.wake of. the recent appearance of a 
, X e l m0 , re blinkered and relentlessly : 
; right-wing government jn Israel. : • 

Peter Sluglett 

M ;%t Sl $ eU !ecn *rer in modem 
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US missile 
explosions 

Politics and Force Levels: th« " 
strategic missile program of the 
Kennedy administration 
by Desmond Ball 
University of California Press 
ISBN 0 520 03698 0 m 

When he resigned as AmenVv 

Secretary of Defense in 1967, ffi 
^ t Nan ’ a n r ? admitted that the uZ 
Slates had acquired an unnenuJ 
«rgc strategic deterrent. b S 
timely and important book De 
smond Ball seeks to explain wbaifei 
to this state of affairs, maintaimog 

. le ^H s c l ou,d be learn ‘ horn ih? 
eariy. 1960s by those who are m 
sidenng the deployment of the m 
generation of American straieiic 
nuclear weapons. * 

In his analysis of the Kennedy 
missile programme, Ball eschew the 
“bureaucratic politics" approach » 
favoured by many Amencan coa- 
mentators. Instead he uses a wds 
array of source material, indtuSH 
the oral testimony of some fifty!* 
mer senior officers and civilian sdw 
ers, to explain the complex tdt 
tionship between the Presldeni, 
McNamara, their aides, the mflitaiy, 
and both Houses of Congress. 

The book is immensely detailed 
and meticulously researched. It is 
fluently written, focuses on the cen- 
tral issues, and adds to our under- 
standing of the weapon procurement 
process in the United Stales. Abort' 
all, it demolishes several myths end 
misconceptions about the devety 
ment of American strategic poKo« 
and postures in a period of rapid 
technological change. 

Ball refutes the theory, fostered b{ 


McNamara in his memoirs and still 
reflected in some polemical writing, 
of an action-reaction pheaomtnQu 
fuelling the arms race. The Kennedy 
administration did not expand the 
US missile programme merely b 
offset the existing or projected, mis- 
sile programmes of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Indeed it knew by (he autumn 
of 1961, at the latest, that the ^ 
slle gap" between the UmWwW 
and the Soviet Union, 
nedy had exploited throughout un 
election campaign of 19w, 1 

nonsense. The subsequent misale«- 
pansion was fuelled by political, eco- 
nomic, nnd bureaucratic coosioera- 
tions; it was not derived from 
strategic calculations. . „ . . 

As Ball reveals, the missile pro? 
rnmme was expanded in a hastyaiw 
ill-considered manner. It waaccf®- 
ated to dramatize the smfl a«j 
from the much-criticized policies ot 
the Eisenhower Adminutrawo, w 
ease the economic recession by *™ 
tional defence spending, and *5 
sure the compliance and wpP?": 
the US Air Force. Cntena of 
effectiveness were used to mow 
between the various missile 
and to determine the approp 


mix of systems. to 

Of much less importance we «^ 
National Intelligence 
the strategic policies of the 

Counter force targetingandiis 5 ^ 
quent replacement - the strflWff" 
assured destruction and 
limitation - largely ra bonw^ 1 . 
deployment decisions. Straiep. 
ing was only significant ia ^soj “ jJ. 
created a concern about, 


sire to maintain, American 
superiority - an objective 


majority of US Senators ' ^ ., 

never decisive in shaping , . 
curement decisions. ' 

Whether this book wW gf. US ■ -. 
to the current J 1 b at s e J ' 
strategic nuclear ^ ^traieg^ 

Although contemporary ^ ^ 
concerns are reminiscent t JJ. ^ 
the early 1960s, and R ^psigo 
Kennedy, is . 

pledges to bolster JRJ ^ eco- , 
the two administrations d ^ .jm- . 
nomic philosophy “ d J r theless, by 
mediate priorities. N^^or 
reviewing its nuclear Sc : 

SS m adSlSst?aUo n n may . 

el 
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Unending 

diale ctic 

pie Naked Man: Introduction to a 

jdenw of mythology, volume four 

by Claude Uvl-Strauss 

translated by John and 

poreen Welgbtman 

Jonathan Cape, £17.50 

[ SBN0224 01535 4 

Sow that, thank God, structuralist 
anthropology has ceased to be trendy, 
«inay at last hope for an objective 
tnlnalion of the work of Claude 
Lhi-Sirauss. The appearance of this 
emllrnt English translation of 
L’Home nu, the fourth and final 
volume in the Myihotogiques series, 
could well provoke, in the anglophone 
toild, that long-overdue settlement of 
iaieflectual accounts with the most 
influential thinker in anthropology 
since James George Frazer. 

The Naked Man pursues several dis- 
tinct though related objectives. First, 
it undertakes a further extensive dis- 
section of the anatomy of mythical 
thought, bringing the total number of 
distinct myths analysed through the 
four weighty volumes to more than 
800. many of them appearing in sev- 
eral variant versions. Although this 
staggering achievement may smack 


of theoretical overkill, it could also 
be argued that this relentless accu- 
mulation of cases has been necessary 
to establish the scientific credentials 
ri livi-Strauss’s theory of myth. 
Anyone sufficiently persevering’ to 
(oflow the Master through this long 
wd repetitive process of exposition 
Kill hardly avoid taking the point, 
Bist made in Le Cru el le cuit (The 
Rre and die Cooked ) about the “in- 
KmloEWe'* character of mythical 
Here indeed is an apparent- 
ly Banding dialectical movement, 
m net noerating new conceptual 
Parities (the Famous and notorious 
1 57. oppositions"), postulating 
Sffitlainjes (or analogies), and 
throwing ap contraries and inver- 
sions, 

JKrty. the author greatly ex- 
the range of his inquiry in this 
moving back ana forth be- 
[be forest-dwelling Amerin- 
°f South America, and those 
Mae temperate. north-west of North 
His aim in bringing 
th® myths from peoples 
XT! by thousands of miles in 
S? ? Presumably, thousands of 
^ lun ®> » to establish a rela- 
w isomorphism between the two 
S fl ^, cl A usters of myths: the grand 
ot Amazonian narratives orga- 
l h e thetne of the male 


.,i ,nc ilnijcmk’ concluding chapter 
of this book, aptly entitled "Finale". 
Levi-Strauss is at his luminous best 
(or obluscatory worst, according to 
tuste), setting about his critics, both 
anthropological and philosophical 
with zestful malice while sketching 
in a succession of dazzling strokes, 
the reciprocal relations of four major 
modes of human self-expression: 
mathematics, natural language, 
myth, and music. The special charac- 
teristics of myth have, according to 
Ldvi-Strauss, been divided in the 
modern age between music, first of all 
in the highly structured form of the 
fugue, and the novel. “We thus ar- 
rive at a better understanding of the 
complementary natures of music and 
the novel ... the former consists of 
formal constructions which are al- 
ways looking for a meaning, and the 
latter of a meaning tending towards 
plurality . . . With the death of myth, 
music becomes mythical in the same 
way as works of art, with the death 
of religion, are no longer merely 
beautiful but become sacred." (page 
653). Those disposed to a Popperian 
view of social science will, as always, 
be baffled and infuriated by these 
passages which so artfully blend poe- 
tic intuition, wit nnd invention. Those 
hoping to find here a concise and 
coherent statement of “what struc- 
turalism is alt about" will, again as 
always, be disappointed (Piaget is 
the man for that). But the rest of us 
will feel free to revel in the splendid 
audacity of a mind bold enough to 
pose and discuss the grand questions 
that any anthropology worthy of the 
name must eventually address. 

The complex and allusive charac- 
ter of Levi-Straussian French is 
notoriously difficult to render in a 
foreign tongue. Translators John and 
Doreen Weightnian have performed 
their arduous task with consummate 
skill and sensitivity. I would, though, 
have liked just one more of their 
discreet and useful footnotes: I am 
still trying to discover the definition 


(i M.“f er . and * corresponding cycle 
Sh o u^!? erican reyths concerned 
Loon »? h l red womnn (‘The 

SowE 1 ),| ^-Strauss is able 1 
4ft allowln g for ecological 

KtBJ» n( S,l. be i tWe u n tae two culture 
2X«{l 8 J l J n l . he COM north-west 
fontv fn ik *h f nctl onal significance of 
onuLu I 016 * 1 tales) the myths 

to* South do indeed constl- 

fbr ihp*! e - transformation group. 
% "raw and cooked 

myths substitute the 
$£|. nudit y 10(1 being 

north TiL S ^ e*? 6 trade-conscious 
or exc bange 
W tothi a ^ binctionally equiva- 
cook)Q K a* A , J lazon, an metaphor of 
sftkm of the tran- 

Ei ahS ™ t0 civilized. 
eSjfcfe of the structural 
lepaiatej these two widely 

3S22LM*. of New World 


vislon of^^H vindication of his 
%i of , j ^.turaflsm as the para- 
lrtnRfm^ 1 y j ex P a f 1 ^ ed and f adi- 

■4- ^ science d °- 

'mkS mtK rln S ^ehtjf of tlic 
^ mibnpd 6 ! 11 ' discovered 
Jj 5 tolSjyh? : Mythologiques 
^Otl bivifir _r .of the mind sees the 


• pro Pef ohipri“^ ?e that 

. '^.^Stjon of L S0C,a sc ‘ ence is 

SnJ? as a pbilo* 
,•& 4f his?a£S the mcor pora- 
remains m an 

• . account of mari-in- 


of a ‘Totiphar transformation”, fre- 
quently alluded to in the text but 
never explained. 

Roy Wiliis 

Roy Willis was until recently reader in 
social anthropology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Kant’s 

idealism 

Kant and the Transcendental Object: 
a hermeneutic study 
by J. N. Findlay 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 19 824638 2 

Without doubt the most influential 
book on Kant's philosophy in this 

G eneration has been Peter Strawson's 
Vie Bounds of Sense (1966). But for 
nil Us many virtues and depth of 
thought, The Bounds of Sense suffers 
from one major defect: it excises 
Kant's transcendental idealism from 
the rest of his critical philosophy. 

This must produce a seriously dis- 
torted interpretation, for it omits 
what Kant correctly thought to be 
his most important contribution to 
philosophy, that which makes his 
‘‘Copemican revolution" possible. 
Kant emphasized both that tne mind 
actively organizes experience, even 
though it seems to 6e simply pre- 
sented to us, and that our experience 
of the external world is, ultimately, 
the result of some, sort of interaction 
between a transcendental subject and 
transcendental objects, knowledge of 
1 which is necessarily inaccessible to 
us. In a caretul study ol the 
metaphysics of transcendental ideal- 
ism Strawson dismissed both these 
features of Kantian philosophy, 
urging us to concentrate not on the 
mind s activity but on the necessary 
features the world must have if it is 
to be a possible object of experience, 
any speculation about what lies 
beyond possible knowledge must 
Strawson argued in a professedly 
Kantian spirit, be empty. 

Ralph Walker, In his recent book 
Kant (1978). began to restore he 
balance, arguing persuasively fori he 
significance of transcendental idem- 
ism. Now J. N. Hntllay has pre- 
sented us with a full-length study of 
" the transcendental object and th 
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second “myth" is neither an original 
target for attack, nor does it seem to 
me to be a myth. It is ten years since 
Dell H vines published On Com- 
municative Competence. By now the 
notion that generative grammarians' 
analyses are pointless because they 
ignore the purposes of speech Ims 
attained the status of fashionable 
shibboleth; yet it has never been 
shown how bringing in “communica- 


1 V,. 


The Illustrated music cover of “Quite Too Utterly Utter”, a roundelay 
satirizing the aesthetic movement, taken from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum's publication Victorian Illustrated Music Sheets (HMSO, £t.95>. 




noumenal world in Kant's critical 
philosophy. As Findlay says, “This 
book is an attempt to conduct a 
comprehensive examination of 
Kant's metaphysics of transcendental 
Idealism, which is everywhere 
presupposed by Iris critical theory of 
knowledge, his theory of the moral 
and the aesthetic judgment and his 
rational approach to religion." (vii). 

I ugree with his assessment and be- 
lieve that Findlay’s book is a valu- 
able contribution to Kantian inter- 

E relation; (And not just in the Eng- 
sh-speaking world: The Bounds of 
Sense is standardly used by German 
university students). 

The book professes to be a “her- 
meneutic study”. As such it summa- 
rizes Kant's major argument in all 
areas of his philosophy in such a way 
that the role of tne transcendental 
world is highlighted. This approach 
will be especially valuable for a read- 
er relatively unfamiliar with Kant's 
philosophy, for whom it can serve as 
a comprehensive introduction, but it 
will also be useful for one who has 
not been able to see how Kanl’s 
transcendental idealism pervades his 
philosophy. However, the summary 
method does engender the major 
weakness of the book; some of the 
central obscurities in Kant’s trans- 
cendental idealism are not examined 
from a sufficient distance. For exam- 
ple, one would like to know much 
more than one is told about the 
relation between the noumenal self 
as it is presented in the Critique of 
Pure Reason and as it is presented in 
the Critique of Practical Reason. 

That being said, this is a book of 
erudition and good judgment. Two 
chapters deserve special .mention. 
One of these, on the historical back- 
ground of Kant’s philosophy, analy- 
ses the strong influence of the Ger- 
man metaphysicians Christian WolfI 
and Christian August Crusius.lt is'a 
mistake to think of critical philoso- 
phy springing ex nihilo from the 
mind of a Kant awakened from his 


rule the knowable world of science 
for the Kantian noumenal world. 
Knnl’s solution, by contrast, is to 
distinguish between primary and 
secondary appearances. The ordinary 
world of tables and chairs is treated as 
an appearance of an appearance. 
Thus although Kant said that we 
could have no knowledge of the na- 
ture of the impact of the noumenal 
world upon us, he docs drop hints us 
lo how he conceived it, 

Jonathan Lear 

Jonathan Lear is a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


dogmatic slumbers by Humean scep- 
ticism. It does nol diminish Kants 
originality or genius to place critical 
philosophy within the context of 
eighteenth-century German nietaphy- 

sics 

The other is a fascinating chapter 
on the role Of the Newtonian world 
of forces in space and time in Kant s 
critical philosophy. Certainly its role 
is not obvious. If the world as it 
really is in. itself is unknowable and 
the phenomenal world is just the 
ordinary' world of tables and I chaira 
where is there room forthe world as 
described by. science? This problem 
could not be lost on contemporary 
Seritific realists who wish to subsli- 


Rules of 
the game 

The Language Myth 
by Roy Harris 
Duckworth, £18.00 

ISBN 0 7156 1528 9 

The language myth is ... well, 
what, exactly? In a book which often 
alludes to arguments rather thnn 
stating them explicitly it is not al- 
ways easy to identify the author's 
target, and in fact Harris’s title 
seems to refer to two separate 
assumptions about language. 

On the one hand there Is the myth 
that a language is a fixed code pro- 
viding for a perhaps infinitely numer- 
ous, but nevertheless determinate re- 
pertory of potential behaviour pat- 
terns - a system comparable to the 
game of chess, to extend Saussure’s 
analogy, in which the legal moves 
are easily defined even though 
there is nn almost endless variety 
of situations that can arise on 
the board. Harris, by contrast, urges 
us lo view language os "a com- 
munication game in which there is 
no referee, and the only rule that 
cannot be bent snys that players shall 
improvise ns best they cAn". On the 
other hand there is tne myth that a 
language has something called 
“grammar" which can usefully be 
discussed in Isolation from the com- 
municative purposes to which lan- 
guage is put. 

Harris seems to regard these us 
aspects of the same idea, but surely 
they are very different? The question 


[ tion can lii fact help us lo sny more 
clearly or accurately which arrange- 
ments of words are sentences and 
i which are not. If a Frenchman does 
• ' not know how to put eat into the 
perfect continuous, no amount of rc- 
, .... , flection on his rhetorical goals or his 
social situation will teach him to pro- 
. duce the form has been eating. 

The point about creativity is 

f mtcntiaily more valuable, since few 
inguists lo this day are prepared to 
\ . question the dctcTminatencss of lhe 
linguistic code - though Harris really 
ought to refer to Charles Hockett's 
book The State of the Art (1968), 
* which made exactly Harris's point 
about language being a game in 
'lha-'Mv- which we improvise the rules. I am 
sympathetic lo Harris's case here; 

* vfrPr** hut he never really argues it. What 
he does argue is that twentieth- 
’ < i century linguists have persuaded 

, "Wjj;;. themselves of the determinate ness of 

-«> i! . linguistic structure through u series 
ii 'i v*. --j [ examples of fallacious reasoning; 

- but this part of his exposition verges 
on travesty of the recent history of 
linguistics. He refers to Y.-R. Chao’s 
demonstration (hat languages can 
have alternative equally elegant 
". ; ' phonemic analyses, and claims that 
the only problem linguists saw in this 
SS^!j was that of how to determine which 
. , of the alternatives is psychologically 
h^aik i rCB '- He complnins that linguists pre- 
ario« ,cnd to esta blish their analyses scien- 
[>, £t.95>. tifically while actually reading into 

utterances traditional grammatical 

of science categories whose validity they take 
nal world, for granted; many will agree with 
trast, is to this criticism as applied to the 
Lmary and Chomskyan school, but Harris sped- 
he ordinary fically applies it to the descriptive 
is treated as linguists of the 1950s and before, 
ippearance. ignoring the painstaking work of 
d that we men such as C. C. Fries or Zcllig 
of the na- Harris on just the problems which he 
r noumenal claims were skated over, 
rop hints as a persuasive argument for creative 

linguistic improvisation, surely, 

would involve careful analysis of par- 
ticular examples; one would need to 
show grammatical constructions 
iv of Clare being extended in multifarious and 
unpredictable ways, rather as Witt- 
genstein suggested the sense of game 
has been extended in ways that fall 
* under no general principle. But 

when Harris descends to examples, 
he is insensitive to the nuances of 
language. Thus, a substantial portion 
p of his discussion rests on the claim 

-V thai no fact about the grammar or 

semantics of the word dealer can 

explain why we do not call news- 
agents newspaper dealers, since to 
deal is to do business and news- 
agents do business in newspapers. But 
to deal usually implies making judg- 
ments about prices and goods - an 
■ : ■ v ^ el1, antique dealer is a dealer because it 
’ s not obvious which pieces he 
liner than should buy or how much he should 
15 ’ “H them for. People who trade in 

ie old newspapers as collectors' items 

ms s title m jght well be called newspaper dcal- 
» separate frjr> but j t j s entirely predictable from 
the meaning of the word that it can- 
S nil not apply lo retailers whose selling 

coac pro- prices are printed an their wares, 
ely numer- r r 

nminate re- Harris's book! is unappealing uEti- 
iviour pat- mately because it is relentlessly neea- 
iblc to the live. Theory after theory and scholar 
Saussure’s after scholar arc introduced only to 
q>al moves be immediately dismissed with a 
:n though brief allusion to an obviously fatal 
css variety flaw, until one wonders how Harris 
arise on can bear to read the literature of the 
rrasi, urges subject he professes when it is 
"a com- apparently so Unrelieved ly inadequ- 
h there is ate. At one point Charles Hockelt is 
1 rule that mentioned; here, surely, is someone 
layers shall for whom Harris must have a good 
i". On the word to sny? Nol so, Hockelt gets as 
lyth that a short shrift as the rest. Would Harris 
ig called feel that he had failed if he had to 
iscfully be agree with -something someone else 
i the com- had said? His book suggests that, 
which lan- Perhaps ns an inevitable result, it 
leaves the reader intellectually un- 
i these us moved. 


whether we modify the rules of lan- 
guage creatively is. independent of 
the question whether nn analysis of 
those rules must be conducted jn 
“communicative" • terms. Harris's 
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Chapel and 
union 


much of the period the union was 
overshadowed in offering both welfare 
provision and cultural cohesion by the 
chapel and the caban, the remarkable 
institution created by the quarrymen 
which served as eisteddfod, friendly 
society, education club and lunchtime 
concert rolled into one. Fortunately 


the author realizes that the history o'f 
any workforce is infinitely richer than 
that of its trade union and he never 
lapses into the blow-by-blow account 
wfir~ ‘- J: — *--- - 


hose tedium besets many straight 
trade union histories. Dr Jones has 
given us a well-written and meticu- 
lously researched study which dc- 
n wide readership on both sides 
of Offa's Dyke. 


The North Wales Quarrymen 
1874-1922 
by R. Merfyn Jones 
University of Wales Press. £14.95 
rSBN 07083 07760 

This scholarly book belongs to a tale- — — . 

H | 0 /J'' Sl , O ? a L * riti r ng " ,h ? de ' Baron F ‘ Ouckham is professor of 
tailed case-study hewn from a docto- history or St David's University College 
rate - which has became common- Lampeter. 6 

place tn the universities. U is not a — — 


Baron F. Duckham 


commonplace book, however, and it 

undoubtedly enhances the growing fm/1 /\ u mrft 1 
reputation of the “Smdicj. in Welsh lyJLdllC V dl 

Iticriirv" ciruir n,. „..., ... 1 l .i_;_ 

learning 


reputation ->wii 

History" series. By any standard this 
is one of the host of recent works 
examining the experience of impor- 
tant groups of Victoriun (and early 
twentieth-century) workmen. 

As I he modern tourist to North 
Wales knows, the areas around 
Belhcsda, Llanbcris and Blaenau 
Ffestiniog contain the stark remains of 
the Brentcst slate quarries in the 
world. The workforce responsible for 
these huge mun-niude craters, and for 
producing an impressive percentage of 
the globe s roofing slate, was remark- 
able on many counts. First it was 
intensely Welsh. There were few im- 
migrants into the industry save tinted 
English or Scottish managers. Until 


From the Circle of Aleuln to the 
School of Auxerre: logic, theology 
and philosophy In the early 
Middle Ages 
by John Murenbon 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0 521 23428 X 


The first stirrings of western 
medieval thought have about them 
something of the air of science fic- 
tion. The displaying of the redisco- 
vered rudiments of the intellectual 
ge of a lost civilization, ex- 
cept their union pressed in ancient and often un- 
'' ;r“ ‘■; eir daily lives in known languages, became part of the 
!hiS ^Pings of the re- establishment of 

the Roman imperial idea, embodied 
in the coronal ion of Charlemagne in 
the year 800 ad. 


iii.mugcis. uiim verea main 

the twentieth century the quarrymen heritage of 
were monoglots who kept tneir union pressed in 
Mi C ? l ? s J. ,nc ' l,ved ,lleir dni, y lives in kr 
welsh. Nonconformists to a man, ihev 
™ their industrial disputes in Ole! 

Testament terms. The chapel was not 


Areopagite, was responsible for a 
quite earth-shaking version of Christ- 
ian neo-Platonism. The intervention 
of controversy concerning a World 
Soul into the history of the logic of 
universal; is sketched in chapter 
three. This involves drawing a con- 
trast between Eriugena's thought on 
this matter and that of his contem- 
porary Rntramnus of Corbie. Eriuge- 
na's alloy of the logical, natural, and 
supernatural is also described here, 
with negative theology placing God 
outside the categories of being. The 
famous “divisions of nature" (uncre- 
ated creator, created creator, created 
non-creator, and non-created non- 
creator) are traced to their sources, 
and the use of a Plutonic hyper- 
realism in respect of universal as a 
solution to the problems of original 
sin and redemption is described. 

Eriugena's personal history is fair- 
ly mysterious. One account even 
claims that he was murdered by the 
pens of his pupils at the abbey of 
Malmesbury. Hence any mute rial 
which takes us nenrer to his career is 
to be welcomed. L. Tran be (in 1912) 
and his pupil E. K. Rand (from 1920 
on wards) supported the exciting con- 
jecture that the earliest remaining 
manuscript of one of his central 
works displays Eriugena’s own mar- 
ginal additions in Irish script. Maren- 
bon, however, puts the more sober 
hypothesis (chapter four) that these 
additions merely throw light on the 
ways in which his works were dis- 
seminated. The examination of this 
process is continued in chapter five, 
in which early medieval glosses 
(some of which are edited in appen- 
dix three) are brought to bear. 

This highly scholarly work is 
underpinned by ample footnotes and 
appendices which interlock admir- 


able for this reason. The chapters on 
Zwingli and Calvin, too, provide ex- 
cellent introductions to their sub- 
jects, that on Zwingli being particu- 
larly balanced and judicious. Less 
successful are the two chapters on 
the English Reformation, where 
issues of great complexity are some- 
times presented simplistically - ns in 
the claim that the “Constitutional 
Revolution" carried through by the 
Reformation Parliament was “almost 
entirely on the king’s own initiative, 
not to say his whim”. This is a 
possible view of the matter, but it is 
emphatically not the view of Profes- 
sor Ellon, whom Mr Reardon 
^ars to cite in support, 
hap 
d-fa: 



in these chapters, too, there is a 
decidedly old-fashioned high church 
view of the nature of sixteenth- 
century Anglicanism, with Richard 
Hooker well to the fore, while Wil- 
liam Perkins, a figure far more cen- 
tral both to the Church of England's 
self-awareness in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and to its in- 
ternational reputation, is not even 
mentioned. Archbishop John Whit- 
gift appears here rechristened 
Richard, and is wholly absent from 
the index. There are some odd 
absentees from the bibliography to 
these chapters too, notably Professor 
Cqllinson s magisterial work on the 
Elizabethan Puritan movement, and 
Harry Porter's important and beauti- 
ful book on Reformation Cambridge. 

A grayer weakness than any of 
these points of detail, however, is 
Mr Reardon's basic approach to Re- 
formation theology. It is not simply 
that he is out of sympathy with the 
enterprise of the Reformers, and in- 
deed of their adversaries; in a pre- 

fnrp tuhinK 


testament terms. The chapel w 
merely their house of worship; it was a ..«= ow , 
badge of cultural identity, community Central to 
solidarity and an agency of social logical thread 
organization. Typically it stoked more neo- platonic F 

fire in the he u nf.inW .i ■ 


Central to this rediscovery is the 
o.™i .Ur-.-d emnnating from the 
Porphyry, from Boelh- 
etfiv) fr 


ih^.minn^^ 0fMnkCrS ,h nn could *«»., *»nd (allegetfiv) from Augustine 
the union lodge. of Hippo - a thread which as this 

..tU S ^ 0Iies . ult . r ‘- b °ok show *- 's to play a great part in 

early medieval philosophy and theol- 
" Alcuin of York (730-804) pro- 

resistance to the 


» i» micicMiug inni u r Jones attri- 
butes the comparative failure in the 
■.gffijt ‘be great Welsh ogy. 

tewal of 1904-05 to the collapse of vided 

rPClthnne (a a L -. n _i < 1 . 


ably with the whole range of current 
research in this field. Such a pro- 
found immersion in the material has 
dictated the choices of topics for 
discussion. The interpretations im- 
posed are also avowedly oriented to- 

adines of 

V — - lead the way 

towards doctrines espoused by think- 
ers of the time. Such readings, rather 
than history of logic in any less rela- 
tive a sense, are the pervasive result 
of subordination to this aim. 


f a« v whjch savours rather quaintly 


. 

of the Essays and Reviews libera, 
ism of Mr Reardon's usual stamping 
ground, he makes it clear that he 
thinks the issues the reformers lived 
(and in some cases died) for are now 
irrecoverably dead, of purely histor- 
ic rediscovery is the Wards Si 

sour “? which could leaf the way 

his ahistorical approach to his think- 
ers which seems at times to flatten 
and distort his material. This is 
perhaps most striking in the case of 
Luther, who simply refuses to be 

1 IIPP 7 nH inln am. no., , 
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CiyutHD). Though they purged those 
who capitulated, the chapels came to 
sense that they had themselves some- 
how failed God in not being able to 
ensure victory. The privations of the 
sinkers were borne as a religious and 
.cultural purification. Those who fal- 
.tered were deemed traitors, less to 
Iheir class", than to (heir culture. 


P. P. Henry 


learning, and which shaped the 
Carolmgian revival. Italians. Span- 
iards and Irishmen also contributed 
to (he French enterprise which, it 
has been said, came to ultimate frui- 
tion in the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Grammar, rhetoric, 
and dialectic, the so-called “LriviuirT, 


hv at 
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directives concerning the establish- 
writings. Now. however, the present 


quanyman that just as his Welsh land 
bad teen filched by English invaders, 
so his individualistic method of work 
organization was under siege from 
ignorant managers who aimed grnd- 

UflJlV rn in iron - 6 



work somewhat enhances the Eng- 
lishman s status in this respect by a 
thorough examination of what are 
known as the “Munich Passages”. 
Alcuin is identified as the "Albums" 
of these passages, which are edited 

it) to the ra!e"‘of wa^la^ ‘u krf one ' a P d receiv e exliaus- 

coufse a story finS echoes I'Ll t,v ^ co !", m ent in chapter two. 

V -WebK . pdliiics? ru 

. J a ndl6rdfsrhV Toryism I 

:: Given ihe pent-up bit ter he<c hr a nv25 r ^nmumtian this and of 

hdte. P « controversy with: Ago- 

;;p«cted the^en'i'anTon fThdNmni rt?^K? f u L ^ >n concern 'ng the scnil, 

: mtts: ,Quarimc 0 V U„ p rt ) Sf a i° ok h :P« on .to its central 

^nOrtnblisly militant, if fo«ldr much iS 'J concerns the dialectical 
■ Of Hie period it wns qul" For the ’ thfifkRr 0,,lpu ! lhe greatest 

• .“f locales. John 


Dr Henry is reader in phiiosopii l 
the University of Manchester. ’ 

Reformers’ 

handbook 

Religious Thought In 
the Reformation 
by Bernard M. G. Reardon 
Longman, £11.00 and £5.95 

ISBN 0 582 49030 8 and 49031 8 

Bornard Reardon is well known as a 
learned and interesting anthologist 
and interpreter of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century religious thought. 
This new work is a companion 
volume to his From Coleridge to 

gS? 1 3 u ■ which has established 
ttself as a basic resource for students 
of Victorian theological develop- 
ments. * 

The present work begins with a 
chapter on reform movements before 
the Reformation, and then goes on 
° de r al se Pwately with Rasmus, 

'®5SE: 

of^h? nn a ban , d ° 0 f 0k lo the theology 
npn reformers. Mr Rear- 
.PS^'y . Potnts to the neglect of 
the theological views of the reform- 
■ b y niany historians of the 
pcnqd. and he otfere here a correc- 
concerned exclusively 
tbou 8b t l . add provides Only 
the minimum of historical context.' 

'n«lL ™ y . 1 this procedure 

ftSfia'iIS&J&Sf 

me ahmif i ho \ utn . 


Britain and the Commo^ilT 
Alliance 1918-39 . ^ 

by R. F. Holland 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0 333 27295 1 

The development of the CW„ 
wealth out of (he British 
subject which 

upon hard times. An older hSJ 
tion of historians wrote 4rtR 
rather dull books aboatTK 
"'7'y llh 'ral Whig poim a®; 
and emphasized the evolutinS 

and the elements of cooperation^ 
unity within that association of i 
disparate states. The appearances 3 
Commonwealth veiled the reality ri 
the loss of empire. 1 

. R. F. Holland is a younger hisi* 
rian who has taken a fresh look u 
the subject. The underlying themeof 
his book is that the organiatioaif 
Commonwealth was one why ifc: 
the British state attempted tosa 
po itical and economic decline ilia 
1918 ’ (page 24). The deveiopmauf 
the Commonwealth was thus “art 
sponse to weakness, not an errriss. 
ion of strength” (page 1). 

This is to take a firmly Arj)> 
centric approach, but then (be Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of the inlenw 
years was a very AngtoceciK 
organization. It was limited to Briiai 
and the white dominions, and it u- 
isted alongside - it did not replace- 
the British Empire, which readied a 
greatest territorial extent during b 
period. It was a white man's ml 
mainly Anglo-Saxon CommotwuMi 
with strong racial and histortal 


incmoers. inis commonweaiu 
not exist in 1900. It came into La- 
under the impact of the First Worn 
War and unaer the influence of tb 
experiences resulting in the Union of 
South Africa in 1910. It lasted fa 
barely a generation, the (tenge * » 
which it was subject after 191 ! titer 
forming it into a rathei SStawi 
body, though bearing fa 


squeezed into any neat systematiza- 
tion of his thought, such as here 
attempted. More than any other 
theologian of the period Luther has 
to be read historically, for his 
| thought was constantly developing, 
and his most important works were 
occasional, designed to meet specific 
needs and challenges. 

The same criticism can be levelled 

at Mr Reardon's chapter on the uon ot interests wnicn requii™ «“ 
counter- Reformation. It is perfectly tinuous management" (page 23). ^ 

legitimate to focus, as he does here *' ' * “^ tapc hM 

on the Council of Trent as the fun- 
damental expression of Counter- 
Reformation thinking, but it is vital 
that Trent should be seen not as the 
product of a monolithicaliy 
homogenous theological consensus, 
but as the outcome of a real and 
complex theological ferment. The 
yietw of crypto-Lutheran or mediat- 
ing Catholic theologians like Contari- 
ni and Pole were defeated at Trent, 
but they contributed to the final 
shape of its decrees, and they 
nave to be taken into account. Mr 
Reardon largely ignores this variety 
within the Catholic theological camp 
as well as the recent work of histo- 
rians like Professor Bossy on what 
might be called the theological 
anthropology of the Coumer- 
Kerorm, which has so deepened and 
widened our grasp of the issues in- 
volved. This chapter, indeed, like 
,'»lPV 5 r Qf the book, might have been 
Conceived twenty years ago. 

Overdl then, tms book will be 
most valuable to students and gener- 
al Inquirers In search of a straightfor- 
ward summary of the leading ideas 
of the main reformation thinkers. As 
a genera I introduction to the thought 
■n r .formation and Counter- 
Reformation, however, its value . is 
more doubtful. Mf Reardon’s Re- 
formation is the Reformation a& a 
lesrer Erasmus Plight have seen it, 

-- K 1 ! * lIle - h?fld, fqr to ° ^ 


ing energies oVr'/it ^ Jones ‘did a* sS SS|lle!S?on 

Qirtafion whh soci.lisn, begin. For 


m his ^elf-imposed limitations* Mr 
r f° aS * s certainly a useful 
h Much .of the 



S*. j P “ IUU tUI 

■ ■S2.I l st,I ? ted both from . the 
[JJ2 ev *l. . theologicril background 
gojn which Reformers and Counter- 
Reformers a! ke ’ emerged, and from 

•ffinSK an ^ cultic context 

which made their Id eas live, 

Eaiqoa Duffy ’ 




name. 

Dr Holland portrays it ka ® 
terms of the united body o( auton- 
omous nations under one crown, d 
liberal imperial mythology, and n'« i 

as “a fragile and problematic^ 
of interests which required con- 
imuous management" (page 23). ^ 
the main chapter he examines W 
successive British governments 
gaged in this exercise of maoa|<- 
men!. The constitutional issues - 
which attracted the attention oi ta- 
ller historians - are adequately 
with and given fresh illumination Pj 
the incisive use of a wide rang® 
both government and private psp* 
Both the Balfour Report of II® “j 
the Statute of Westminster of a™ 
emerge with reduced stature. 
fic problems, Including i™ 56 
migration, trade, investmeni I. 
munications, defence and J, 01 ^ 
policy-making are clearly 
cinctw analysed. There u 
excellent chapter on the ■wg'Sj 
by the Inclusion of the 
State, with its strong repuWJ 
secessionist tendencies, wia 
interwar Commonwealth. . ^ 

• But the real strength of 
lies in the way that Dr Holland Wij 
the economic dimension to pc |" • t 

pollricfll and consritutionaf 

which have too often, in 
been studied in Isolation- ^ 
relates the specific probljjjj ^ 
political and economic, wnn 
■Commonwealth to the . wide ^ 

national context of pe 0 v,tetanri^ 
is an admirable f 
achievement in a bppk of so ^ 
pages which had its ongins in 
thesis. . 

This book also po'^ ’n^ ^ 
ahead. The history of tne » jn 
■Empire and Commonwea^^ 
the past, been too much sug (hf 
written about in isolation 
British and international W5W 7. 

which it Is a part. 
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^^OENCE^ 

Anxious 
for order 

Ordering the World: a history of 
classifying man 
Ky Dadd Knight 

Burnett Books/Andrfi Deutsch, £7.95 
I SBN Q 233 97293 5 

Hie theme, as the author says, can 
be taken in two ways, as “a discus- 
Hrt! of man the classifying animal, 
lotions to find some order in nature 
(or if necessary to impose an order 
ibere) and also a discussion of how 
man has fitted himself into this 
order. We are therefore concerned 
nidi the very fundamental questions 
of how mankind has perceived the 
world, and how it has perceived it- 
self in that world”. And he rightly 
turns to the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries for the heroic 
age of the theme, rather than the 
period after the Origin of Species. It 
b pleasant to find that the activities 
of the early taxonomists are at last 
beginning to be recognized. One still 
Ends far too often the silly dicho- 
tomy of science into physics and 
lumpcollecting; and however truly 
great (he man who first used the 
phrase, he was a fool when he used 
n. 

The book surveys a vast range of 
topics, centring on biological classi- 
fication but illuminating it, often 
very effectively, from chemistry, lan- 
guages, the stars and nebulae, dis- 
eases, history and philosophy; and 
this is its particular strength. The 
range enables the author in his epil- 
ogue. lo ventilate his feelings on 
aggression, the Golden Age, Richard 
Dawkins, determinism, evolution, 
fompnters, conservation and inoral- 
tjy. 4 last number of workers make 
ineir anuearance, often only in pas- 


Mi. Mth such a wealth of material, 
i , t0 P ics .J? naming and the 
wscJesccnce of tendentious names, 
toe natural and artificial mode of 
Mismcation, the classification of 

entities, and the interplay “ — . ~~ 

^theoretical constructs and discov- A. J. Cain 

in a classification, are 

«aed adequately. 

Nevertheless, it 


Again, there is no discussion, even 
in the epilogue, of the biological idea 
of species; there was plenty of recog- 
nition (for example in Ray I of spe- 
cies breeding Line, that is/ the mod- 
ern idea of the biological species, 
and it is not now the case in biology 
that ‘we can admit that the idea ofa 
species is loaded with a great deal of 
metaphysics". 

Whenever the author touches on 
the actual practice of classification 
m biology his treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus he gives no indication of 
what Lamarck's ideas of the actual 
mechanism of evolution really were. 
He omits from his brief account of 
Louis Agassiz the practical criteria 
Agassiz thought he had found to 
justify his qualitative distinction of 
the taxonomic ranks. Equallv. he 
stigmatizes E. B. Poulton 'as a 
Darwinian dogmatist without refer- 
ring to his classic experiments on 
predators and protective coloration, 
which gave Poulton his scientific 
basis for believing in nntural selec- 
tion and therefore in Darwinian 
evolution. Because of both Poulton's 
and much later work it is not true 
that the “metaphor of natural selec- 
tion ... is no more than a 
metaphor". 

Quite a number of the things the 
author comments on as surprising 
are not at all so if one knows some- 
thing of the actual practice of tax- 
onomy in the period covered. "De- 
tails" can make or mar a scientist 
scientifically and cannot be left out 
of a history of science. It is not 
enough to announce that taxonomists 
still ,l argue over the wisdom of revis- 
ing genera, and hence names, too 
painstakingly"; one must find out 
what in practice it means before tak- 
ing a patronizing stand. 

The principal finding of the author 
in biological taxonomy is that it has 
moved from external and superficial 
to internal and more fundamental 
characters, and now employs addi- 
tional sources of evidence, such as 
chemical tests. But many external 
characters are not superficial, many 
internal and chemical ones are. The 
real progress is from discordant to 
concordant character-complexes, 
from theological to practical defini- 
tions of the species, and from a 
single sort of species and speciation 
to many. 

Although the book has many good 
points and can serve as a useful 
-introduotion-to the topics covered, I 
cannot recommend it without re- 
servation. 


fr. t “ e took . Is really satisfactory 
J*Sm from the large number 
spelling errors). One of the major 
ffiw on , early classifiers was 
Sftn logic, yet this is hardly 
Tpe key concepts of 
JJJS effective Identity are not 
’“fly tr eated, and in consequ- 
unUdj t l u0t *ff° n front Aristotle Is 
what Aristotle called 


A. J. Cain Is professor of zoology at 

f Ux 


cannot be said the University of Liverpool. 


are fact homologies. 
J® ei,ta tion Is poof - the state- 
torn "a recent inves- 
S L Sh ? ws th e three indepen- 
lu JSffS-g toe clash between 

to cookSS W1 £ erforce "were all in 
d u i* by . th e same people" 
ton of P .without proper cita- 
2,°;. ^toortties, as is the state- 

bltranl'^J j-? Club were “ as in - 
‘ Ffl ilfr nf dfotanti. heretics or 
KL “y Inquisition" - whom 
Li, ur “ or tQ rture7 
biology Qr £ ,s well grounded in 



taxonomy as a challenging and excit- 


ing subject with broad horizons and 
far-reaching consequences. He sees 
taxonomists as “scientists with a key 
role to play in biological research, 
conservation and food production". 
Alas, few will listen to his message, 
ns taxonomy and systematics seem (o 
he yet again in decline in many parts 
of the world, including Europe and 
the United States, at the same time 
as there is increasing resistance to 
the financial and political demands 
made by the conservation and re- 
sources Lobbies. 

The first chapter is a workman-like 
account of the scope of taxonomy 
and defines the basic terms and con- 
cepts used, such as the hierarchy, 
predict! vity. general and special pur- 
pose classifications. It is disappoint- 
ing. however, to find that Since has 
defined taxonomy ill such a way as 
lo cover systematics. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between these two terms has 
been responsible for much confusion 
and misunderstanding in the pnst, 
which elsewhere in the book the au- 
thor deplores. 

The second chapter gives a concise 
account of the Historical develop- 
ment of plnnl taxonomy and skilfully 
discusses the cases to be made lor 
phylogenetic and phcnetic systems of 
classification. The hi mk was com- 
pleted before the recent flurry of 
interest by some taxomimisls in the 


dudisiic "phylogenetic" principles of 
the zoologist llennig ami his disci- 
ples which hiivc been the source of 


Wood-engraving by Robert Gibblnoa for his essay “Thoughts oil Fish", 
contained In The Best of the Saturday Book, edited by John Hadfleld mid 
published by Hutchinson at £12.95. 
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pro- 
tautologqus 


Iain R. Smith 

Dr Smith is lecturer Inj 
lory at the University <>f ****'’ 
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Restricted 

behaviour 

The Oxford Companion to Animal 
Behaviour 

edited by David McFarland 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 19 866120 7 

David McFarland’s intention in this 
unusual and ambitious book is to 
introduce the scientific study of 
animal behaviour to the non- 
biologist by means of a reference 
work rather than a more convention- 
al introductory textbook. 

The result is a large, indeed form- 
idable, volume, running to more 
than 600 double-column pages of 
small print, and containing some 250 
articles, alphabetically arranged, on 
important topics in the field of anim- 
al behaviour. Some are no more 
than a paragraph long, but others 
run to several pages, and constitute 
impressive reviews of the subjects in 
question. The editor, with the help 
of some 70 other contributors, has 
produced a wide-ranging and author- 
itative coverage of the field. 

However, readers who come to 
this book expecting to find accounts 
of the natural history of maior anim- 
al groups such as the social insec J, 
primates or whales will be dis- 
appointed. Instead, they wlUftnda 
collection of articles on important 
concepts and types of behaviour such 




dealt with in standard animal beha- 
viour textbooks, such as animal wel- 
fare. the behaviour of farm animals 
and pets, and Lhe history of animal 
behaviour. 

This is not to say that the book is 
free from problems. No two etholog- 
ists would agree on exactly which 
topics should be included in and 
which should be omitted from a 
book of this sort. Even allowing for 
this, however, it does seem eccentric 
to include fairly lengthy accounts of 
the non-biological aspects of time 
and of climate, but not on topics of 
intense contemporary interest such 
as behavioural ecology or sociobiolo- 
gy. Determined readers could discov- 
er a fair amount on these topics 
within the book, but they would 
have to work fairly hard to do so. 
They would also nave to be suffi- 
ciently well informed to know that 
the articles to read included those on 
adaptation, fitness, field studies and 
natural selection. 

Inevitably, the articles are of un- 
even quality. Many are excellent, 
lucidly written, informative and en- 
tertaining. Others are less successful, 
in some instances because the sub- 
ject matter under discussion is too 
large to be condensed into a few 
pages. It is difficult, for example, to 
summarize the social organization of 
animals ranging from corals to ba- 
boons in two pages, or brain struc- 
ture and function within the animal 
kingdom in 15, although the authors 
of both articles make heroic attempts 
to do so. There is a certain amount 
of overlap and repetition among 
different articles, and less than per- 
fect agreement among others. For , 
example, the article on aggression 
tells us that "animal societies are 
built up in practically all cases on a 
system of dominance”, a statement 
with which many ethologists, includ- 
ing apparently the author of the arti- 
cle on social organization, would not 

ag Ho\v successfully does this book 
introduce animal behaviour lo the 
non-biologist? The editor and I an- 
thons hove clearly mnde great efforts 
to write simply and without recourse 
to technical language, but many non- 
biologists are going to find some of 
these articles hard going. In several, 
the genuinely uninitiated reader will 
have to make many cross-references 
to unfamiliar terms explamed else- 
where.jn the book, and this is bbund 
tp hamper progress through the arti- 
cle and make comprehension diffi- 


cult. Other articles, for example, on 
the genetics of behaviour, are re- 
latively self-contained, but the sheer 
density of the terminology and terse- 
ness of the writing, is likely to deter 
all but the most dedicated readers. 

I have no doubi at ail, however, of 
the book's potential value for profes- 
sional biologists, whether or not they 
specialize in animal behaviour. I sus- 


C 


great speed. 


Neil Chalmers 


Neil Chalmers Is senior lecturer in 
biology at the Open University. 


Modern 

taxonomy 

Plant Taxonomy and Biosys (email cs 
by Clive A. Stare 
Edward Arnold, £8.95 
ISBN 0 7131 2802 X 


100 Families of Flowering Plants 
by M. Hickey and C, J. King 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £8.95 

ISBN 0 521 23283 X and 29891 1 

It is perhaps surprising that tax- 
onomy and systematics (both plant 
and animal) have been poorly served 
’by textbooks during most of this cen- 
tury, despite the basic position that 
the subjects still occupy in biology. 
In particular there has been a need 
for a medium-sized text in plant tax- 
onomy to fill the gap between large 
detailed works suen as Principles of 
Anglosperm Taxonomy (Davis and 
Hcywood, 1963) and Vascular Plant 
Systematics (Radford et at., 1974) on 
the one hand and smnll paperbacks 
designed mainly for sixth-formers on 
the other. Stacc's new buck serves 
this purpose splendidly. It is an 
excellent, balanced, well written 
account of plant taxonomy and is 
divided into three main sections: the 
basis of plant taxonomy; sources of 
taxonomic information; and tax- 
onomy in practice. 

In nis introduction, Stace takes up 
the cudgels for the recognition of 


acrimonious debate (along with re- 
lated topics) in the pages nf Nature 
and Biologist during the past year. 
Since docs mention llcnnigittn prin- 
ciples but believes that the strong 
criticisms made of them by MnyT and 
others will predominate in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The main part of St ace's book 
deals with the vnrious sources of 
taxonomic information: structural, 
chemical, chromosomal, cytogenetic, 
geographical, and ecological. He 
makes the important point that tax- 
onomists are often unable to use the 
data produced by other workers such 
as anatomists, geneticists uud chem- 
ists. because they are seldom ex- 
ressed in systematic terms, arc 
used on inadequate samples or are 
otherwise deficient. It is perhaps a 
sign of incipient maturity of the dis- 
ciplines that no exaggerated claims 
arc entertained for (he value of 
characters derived from chemo- 
sys ternaries or cy to taxonomy. 

The final section of the book gives 
a useful survey of the actual techni- 
ques and processes used by taxonom- . 
ists in practical taxonomy and of the 
- resources (herbaria, libraries, botanic 
gardens, experi pie ntal grounds, and 
so on) available to them. The work 
concludes with a chapter entitled 
“Taxonomy in the service of man", 
in which Stace expresses strong views 
about the need for taxonomists to 
play a greater role in man's better- - 
merit, particularly in connexion with 
the compilation of an inventory of 
the world's plant resources, especial- 
ly in the tropics where they are 
tinder increasing threat of destruc- 
tion. and with Inegenetic conserva- 
tion of resources. Tnc only false note 
in this otherwise well-balanced book 
is the naive discussion of the desir- 
ability of a new worldwide Species 
Plantar um or inventory at a ie vision- 
al level. 

Hickey and King’s book provides 
about ns stark a contrast with State’s 
book .as one could imagine within 
the same general field. This is 
straight systematics in the traditional, 
indeed old-fashioned sense: an illus- 
trated account of LflO plant families 
which are readily available in Great 
Britain. The illustrations - shaded 
pen-and-ink drawings of a “typical 
representative" of each family - were 
specially prepared for the book. 

Brief descriptions of the families 
and detailed descriptions of the 
typical representatives, together with 
notes on members of economic or 
ornamental yttlue comprise most of 
the text. Overall, the book is dis- 
appointing. Stace (page 194) refers 
to the belief of the early taxonomists 
in the importance of "essential char- 
acters'' which defined the nature or 
essence of the organism. Hickey and 
King still tolk of such “essential char- 
acters”, so outmoded Is their 
approach. 

V. H. Hey wood 

V. H. Hey wood fs professor of 
botany at ihe University of Reading. 
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An Imagined World: a story of June Goodfleld author, basic, clTnical““rimniifif 

scientific discovery ‘ — — a glance, for medical stuSfd 

by June Goodfleld f° ad °pL Take the receptors for sfud ents, nurses, and so on 1 

Hutchinson, £8.95 iron-binding proteins as an example. TJw amazing variety reflect, 

ISBN 0 09 145480 8 wonders for a hundred pages Problems. All sorts of woole 

whether iron or iron-binding proteins t0 know a bit of inununoloav 

I Peter Medawar told us on the Third -, ave r fceptors on lymphocytes, and not nl ways the same bit. JS 
Programme that the scientific paper JI so whether this is how lymphocytes cannot write a standard ten 
is a fraud. He meant not that results nnd the,r wa y round the body. One £ r ay s Anatomy or even Ubnin, 
are cooked or that scientists don’t . "°. w * ee . with the benefit of Biochemistry on a subject a 
trust what one another writes, but mnclsl Sbt that the problem could be c *tunk °f which goes out of da 
that publications in learned journals ™ u® by J. be met ' lods and ideas of ever y y ear - Two recent books ilfej 
with their neat divisions into intro- mem . ane biochemistry rather than rate these problems very cferf 
auction, methods, experiments, and e - x P e r ,m ^ntal pathology. Questions ptnaamentals of Immundon ' 
discussion, give a misleading im- and d ° ubts about the level at which four-author German-BraziHan ^ 
pression of how scientific work is f problem should be attacked seem adoration, covers much the m 
actually carried out. His advice was t0 "J* P*pof the life-blood of srien- ground as Roitt, though in somnia 


by June Goodfleld f° adopt. Take the receptors for 

Hutchinson, £8.95 iron-binding proteins as an example. 

ISBN 0 09 145480 8 u wonders for a hundred pages 

— — - — — — whether iron or iron-binding proteins 

Peter Medawar told us on the Third fl ave receptors on lymphocytes, and 
Programme that the scientific paper J: s .° * h ® ther Ibis is how lymphocytes 
is a fraud. He meant not that results ind the,r wa ? round the body. One 
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mum-author tunica/ a^. 

strong m its fourth edij,i 

Basic Zd A SgS gj* 
Ohird edition. 1980) and^S 
by McConnell 

'X a,dmann - now in a mud 
proved second edition (K 
Scientific, 1981; p a p er L n 
compjeie the quartet Jfbofl! 
standard in virtually all Hw«!r 
Bft .it did not 
j^nlmucs and now P we 

TJis amazing variety reflects 
problems. All sorts of peS 
to know a bit of immSgy 
not nlways the same bit. 3 
cannot write a standard tm 
Gray s Anatomy or even Ubnin, 
Biochemistry on a subject a 

rhiinlr nf 1 . “ ‘ 


Pitman Books 


men ncai uivisions into intro- rainer man 

auction, methods, experiments, and f' x B e j ,m l nta , P at bology. Questions 
discussion, give a misleading im- and d ?i s ? b out the level at which 
pression of how scientific work is f problem should be attacked seem 
actually carried out. His advice was t0 7 e P R rt of the life-blood of srien- 
‘‘peer in through the keyhole”, and bat tbeir is little opening for this 
this is what June Goodfleld does IP ,c !® 1, S e . as practised in the way 
here. described here. 1 

Six years ago she made the ac- . . gives the narrative its 

quamiance of "Anna Brito ”, a young ? tren 8 th ■* that it traces an idea from 
experimental pathologist then en- i ts co 1 nce P tlon through early testing 
gaged in research on Hodgkin’s dis- 10 what seems to be confirmation 

mi a in M.... v m . nnn nml % r .. 


The Insects: 

researen in me United States. ,. - ot ' ,cl “ l nmes 1 tost patience with 
On the way Anna spent 12 years in K e S°“ ntnc P a >r. and I do not 
London and Glasgow, so that we are 5f- e . that P eo P le 8 minds work tike 
given insight into three very different P 11 - 8 when tae vc ry best science Is 
scientific communities. The style is bein ! P ractised ' Nevertheless, in 
discursive, so that we are given muci ?. of its detail the book does 
Anna s own midnight reflections, provide ® n extremely readable 


« ® — .**• uii nuugKin s ais- i £• . « vuuiirniuiion 

ease in New York. Through con- , "P 81 acceptance. Yet if one 

versations, reminiscences, letters °Pr s closely the idea is pretty fluid, 
tape-recordings and by sitting in on , at fh . e end one does not really 
discussions she traces her protagon- ^ lte * hat has been estab- 

ist s development as a scientist, from *™J ed - There is nothing unusual ab- 
ner training as a clinician in her RP mo ?j p f this. What is unusual is 
native Portugal to her present posi- the s c |f -centredness which places 
lion as the leader of a small research ne ,' v .observations and ideas only in 
group at the Sloan- Kettering Tnsti- , re a l Ion t0 w hat goes on in Anna's 
tute, one of the great centres of lieat1, not ™ other way round, 
cancer research in the United States. t . Several times I lost patience with 
Y Anna spent 12 years in L r e 8°“ ntnc pair, and I do not 


Already established as a standard course book for zoolocv 

emon ' 0, °ifist S in Britain ami 

fc ru and a % nd ,ws an additional section on 
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; Bumblebee Economics i 
Bernd Heinrich ’ : - v : . : 

Th!* borfc facuscs on one of nature's taosc adaptive creainrci the '■ 
bumblebee. "To read this book is to enrich U 
Inter s dreaming. — Howard E Burnt, Natural Hbtojy £?2.a5 and ' 

now in paperback at £ 6 . 30 . . - , a 

Harvard University Press 

1 26 Buckingham Palace. Road. London SVV1 W 9si) 
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long arid ■ in' 


so that we are given muc h of i 
•wn midniaht reflections, J™™ * 

involved discussions with ac F ou Jl! °,t 

i r maifA SC enlmr 111 


55SS °L a fair jy T minor incident in 
scientific life, ana I recommend it to 
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to-day chit-chat over the microscope ot the sae . ntlfi c method, and is not 
,n tjjp laboratory. to be. As an account of an 

This is a book about real people. «, ent , '* w '^ not supersede J. D. 
Anna” is a. pseudonym for a fairlv WatS0a s su P erb Double Helix, if 
well-known scientist, and quite a ^ use the lon 8- cool look 

large circle^of her colleagues will work take8 of Watson 

nave no difficulty in identifyine her bimself has yet to be equalled. 

Her immediate circle and the two IT I 77. 

senior women scientists who have A- Mitchison 

had mo st influence on her also re- 
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ground as Roitt, though In umV 
more detail, while Ind*, 
Immunobiology briefly describes fl 
current scene as it might interest 5 
biologist. Both are up-to-date, *i 
produced, and sensibly priced. Wh 
do they offer and to whom? 

Inchley’s little book strikes n 
with certain qualifications, as an e 
cellent introduction for the sin 
form and undergraduate bfotoeisL 
can be read in a couple of hot 
and even in this short space it mi 
ages to discuss the wider evolutio 
’ ary significance of ■ the varioas t 
markable mechanisms by wbii 
animals resist infection, ana even i 
give tantalizing glimpses of bo 
some of these are studied in rt 
laboratory, Annoyingly, there is o 
index and words are used which ir 
not defined on their first appeannet 
The pictures are clear, but I for on 
could have done with a good man; 
more. Most books in thii serifl 
(Studies in Biology) tendtocosftt 
trate on small fascinating tsW« 
decomposition, asymmetij « tpfr 
somes, and inevitably this «*■* 
lacks their comforting hermetic 
ity. However, it is a pleasure to imi 
and would certainly encourage ft 
intelligent student to go deeper. 

Immunology, of course, is science 
but writing about it is art, and this i 
where Fundamentals of Immimom 
seems to me not quite to hit ft 
mark. It is immensely thorough, jak 
ing the reader through the dm 
components of the immune sy««i 

linnr tho.. inf onrt their UKrC 



on immunity to infection, 
mu nodeficiency, and the major l 

rnmnntlSilitu mmnlpv are DBTlIC 


uiuoi iiiuuence on ner also re- — — "‘S l «* c ichuci unuugn ■-« 

ceive codenames, although her most ?- A - Mitchison is director of the f° m P° nent ? of * e im ?EJ 
fv C S»h b0 S. a PP Mre rather confusing- BF Tumour Immunology Unit at 10 ^ they int ? ra 2' 

l , he nanat ‘ ve as "the dire?- University College, London. and ^ nwant f d effects : 25* 

tor but elsewhere as Robert Good on tmmunlty to infection 

Eminent colleagues such as Jame« munodeficiency, and the majo. 

Hirsch and Henry Kaplan drop in T\ • ■ compatibility complex are p« 

under their own names. In principle R PGIfifl Ylff ly 8 ood * if a bit dogmatic al t 

this convention enables an author to llllff is a P Il J that a s{ilt ve rf W 

deal more ruthlessly with her charac- • ^ O model of cell interaction » A 

ters, but in practice there is verv to the status of a cover illust 

bttle here in the way of judgment 111I6C Ll OTI There is a surprisingly long c 

One wishes that one could retd the on blood groups, a rather w t 

m^“pha° K P oiT e work,’ .h^AlaSh' Sf?* “ f ta™nolo«y 
p-ants keep getting refused. The cn ° ^, G ‘ B ? e ^, WUn,ar Dias dn 
charactere speak for themselves, and ? D,et Zf ch GMze and Ivan Mote 

one is left to draw one’s own condu- JP^Ser, DM48 

any rate, in the light of my ISBN 3 540 90529 4 


sions. At anjj rate, in the light of my ISBN 3 540 9b 5 29 4 
own knowledge this is a pretiy accu- 
rate account. Immunobiology 

and bolts nf C J dea ? $ ow the nuts by Christopher J, Inchley 


is a pity that a still very hypou" 
model of cell interaction is <K' 
to the status of a cover illustn 
There is a surprisingly long djj 
on blood groups, a rather coon 
explanation of immunological 
works, a lot of mathematics oo 
gen-antibody interaction anflii 
unusually in this kind of » 
almost nothing on turnout 
munology. . J 

There are nice historical ft* 

.a . __ uivlQi 


anri hnlte Zi C inc uy uansiopnor J, Inch] 
and that not nn-PccDrii., i _ ^ ~ 


tt d e SM? nw: 

I h '. C S ,, S. c an attach 
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an index. But there is not 
of what is really Important f 
the mass of detailed informa'®' 
of what is controversial; 
rnunlFH with the slichtly SolW 


onp T* . . or WllHi IS tUUlIUVCJOin., 

.uwavtc, uas an attach- venns l ° think that twen ty coupled with the slightjyrtlllj 

ment to her idea? which verges on 1 re was - no rea * te <tbook glish (for example, Transf 

the manic. Around her there is a P artlc uIarly since the without prior determinationj 

gf u P. of’ student and postdoctoral for S? CS “j at ,J east a century blood type may not be perfor 
scientists who follow up her own rhnS^rJ f «,«5 U dat , c ^ fr 0 ” 1 Jenncr). make finally for a rather in# 
ideas, The book, makes a distinction anrtfnH? and secdons on Immunity, effect. Perhaps the four autho 


doer to graduate to the higher catei whUe the elusive 

E?#« J? partly becaure. most^of teftSHS be ! ? n 8 e i by default, to 

& they seem here to be too SSn? a J? al ° oglsls ’ Tbon aftor a fer- 

Hccumblaiing data, to read aSd Si% f - poa J war work » if all came 
Ihinfc, and partly oecause Arina W so 10 th® 1960s: antibody, lym- 

S£ n Jy ant , a Penop: at least that fs fhetfll!i»« 8 er8y !'. trans P |f mtation, 
the Way i she comes across. ; • oliwfij?!? w?re a11 P art °* thq same 

- a strong impression that in • ^nHu° US bre w arid suddenly every- 

rVSSff immunologist. ^ 
JisfiSi- deal more give-and-take their ^ um P br ey and White wrote 

^‘P^d with a good *Jl! trni %? 08y for V edkai 

SfiMiiSSS 1 : ,h ® % wav ■ Of self. J hS, a , „ somewhat out 


ef^. P^aj» the four author 
too respectful of each otner 
tributions to insist on a mo[® 
and consistent style. This book 
well find a place in Jaf^ j 
libraries but I don t tfw* j 
replace the ones menlioneo 
In fact, to be honest, t 
whether there is any ncw_ 
moment for another textbook 
a change in twenty years! _ 

J. H. L. Playfair ^ 

J. H. L. Playfair BaproM 
immunology at the Middl&ex 
al Medical School. 


part of the conclusions of the plant 
geographers of the past, but it does 
try to demonstrate the reasoning 
processes which have operated in 

_ rr . T AT hi 6 " minds - l \ {hus avoids indigesii- 

BIOLOuICAL ble accumulations of information: it 

SCIENCES do « not even include the customary 

section on plant formations (biomes) 
~ an of 1 repeated and somewhat un- 
Dl nHl rewarding task when abbreviated to 

KM L textbook scale, which is wisely cir- 

*■ cumvented here. 

_ r-i . Not sin « Brian Seddon’s Introduce 

patterns w^ttoS- v .ret; 

5 appeared on the undergraduate mar- 

IQgtorlcfll Plant Geography: an ket. As a fresh and stimulating intro- 

[jtroductlon duction to the traditional discipline 

bv Philip Stott P* ant geography, it deserves a 

A jVn & Unwin, £12.00 and £5.95 prominent place on the reading lists 
IS9N 0 04 580010 3 and 58001 1 1 of all biogeography cour ses. 

Itart is no shortage of books on Peter D. Moore 

biogeography, and even plant 

popaphy can hardly be regarded as p eter q Moore is senior lecturer in 

averted area, but historical plant plant sciences at King’s College 

geography is a title which is bound London. 

lo attract attention. It conjures 

shades of the classical writers ot the 

Victorian era and, more recently, the 

Kirk of Wulff. It was this Russian 

botanist, I think, who last used the 

rro?t« k g W!5 Estuarine 

The title thus promises to be true ■■ 

to (he traditional approach to this 
subject, that is, to concern itself with "w 

distribution patterns of plant taxa on 

the Earth’s surface ana the factors The Estuarine Ecosystem 


Estuarine 

webs 


underlying these, with emphasis by Donald S. McLusky 
upon the historical factors. In Blackie, £12.75 and £6.25 
approaching it, one may hope to ISBN 0 216 91115 X and 91116 8 

escape some of the recent trends in r: 

biogeography, such as computerized Faced with competition from several 
vegetation analysis and ecosystem introductory texts already available, 
theory, which have come to domin- not least his own Ecology of 
ate several biogeography texts. Estuaries published in 1971, tne au- 


)geography 
deals with 


his subject 


The author deals with his subject thor has managed to overcome the 
in four slaws: first, the taxonomic problem of duplication by placing his 
problem of plant identification and emphasis on food webs, energy flow 
classification, a subject often nee- and production. He has also been 


in four stages: first, the taxonomic problem of duplication by 


dassification, a subject often neg- 
lected to plant geography texts. I am 
not totally convinced, however, that 


greatly assisted by the undoubted in- 
crease in the amount of new in- 


iu inclusion is essential to the formation available as a consequence 
remainder of this book, but it cer- of the upsurge of reseuren on 
toady sews a timely reminder that estuaries. Indeed, the up-to-date and 
vitwoot a firm taxonomic base, plant extensive reference list is excellent, 
geographical studies would be im- A general introduction contains 
JHsWf. .Also, the value of some familiar material such as figures of 


{tom distribution, that is, mapping, well written and informative. This 
Here the aolhor’s geographical train- division, however, though un- 
rag comes to the fore and we are doubtedly making presentation 
Presented with exhortations such as easier, may be more artificial than is 
we should never produce maps made apparent to the reader. The 
y™ pve the impression of greater author rightly emphasizes that most 
accuracy than their raw data merits - estuarine food webs are linked to a 
jo doubt good advice for many of detrital base rather the phytoplank- 
®{ Particularly in the field of ton source typical of other aquatic 
[““dislributionsl Many examples ecosystems, and that bacteria and 
« cnticaUy considered in this sec- other microbial organisms associated 
wn, which will , prove particularly with detrital particles really belong 
J2 1 to those with a biological to the second trophic level. How- 
than a geographical back- over, the point that many estu&nne 
P^nq. animals are really omnivorous is not 

‘ne third stage consists of the made. dear, and as a result the con- 
Sf. of J he cartographic material sequent complexities of energy trans- 
JJP.' ? e re the author considers fers in estuarine food webs are not 
J® Itonstic elements can be defined dearly brought out or developed. 
BffS?! from ‘I 16 data a nd how Possible explanations for the low 
PS? ^ties between areas can species diversjties observed in 
iM,IX* Ufcd - 'I’bfe leads on, very estuariek are given in the smallest 
K& *». definitions of distribu- chapter on problems of life n 
m. types, disjunct, endemic, and so estuaries. This section could usefully 
\ - have preceded those on trophic 

oneLi L rth sta 8 e of analysis, and levels because of the relevance of the 
kS h . °«upies more than half paucity of spedes to the elucidation 

itoB** “ -toe." interpretation of all °f Un* s in f°° d web - iiJ 
^w^T tl0n ^ te^ of historic- The final chapter, ’Man and 
i cll m a tic and tecto- estuaries”, is in some ways the leas 

D . Wnd o J £ l nestions M^factoryjbecause^onujupwfidal 

■jajrfHSwss 

Mta-uf Jr f 9Hner vegetation in 
H StotiS dOmraunities. 

i teition 8 in approaching 
MnklnhI.* l L J 5 10 outline -available 


quately but not forcefully- Subtle in- 
fluences such as the effects of fresh- 
water abstraction on estuarine salin- 
ity regimes and organisms i are not 
described, even though this has been 
a growing problem. Fisheries, grind- 
ing aquaculture, are not given tne 

m.ikki,. hnnmwr: this informative 


We text. . ■ 7- 
fnuV\!i.“ at tompt to 


j l "O' - ' "■* 




even, a substantial 


can iccuiumeitw « — — — ; ■ . 
will also be useful to workers in this 

and related fields. 

Kenneth O’Hara 

Kenneth O’Hara Is lecturer inZOoU 
ogy at the University of Liverpool . 


raafcfi? biocheiriical taxonomic tech- species distribution and salinity pro- 
raques in helping to elucidate geog- files. What is different is the expan- 
rap&ial problems (Acacia is quoted sion into an outline of estuarine food 
« an example here), "ceffafnlpar - websrthus teytof ffirgroundwork for 
wnslratcs the close links between future chapters, 
to two disciplines. The following three chapters on 

Tlie. second stage concerns the primary producers and consumers, 


Mastering 

genetics 

Basic Population Genetics 
by Bruce Wallace 
Columbia University Press, $32.50 
ISBN 0 231 0504 2 9 

Professor Wallace is one of those 
unusual people who has the gift of 
being able to explain mathematical 
arguments in lucid prose. This apti- 
tude is particularly valuable wnen 
teaching population genetics to 
biologists whose initial distaste of 
algebra can be overcome only if the 
problem is put Fust in a verbal or 
graphical form. As one would ex- 
pect, the author's handling of algeb- 
ra is sure and his account of the 
effect of inbreeding and chance 
effects is the best I have seen. 

Wallace has written a completely 
revised version of his earlier book 
Topics in Populations Genetics, to 
serve as a second-level text for 
undergraduates who have had intro- 
ductory courses in general biology, 
ecology and genetics. 

The first part deals with the 
elementary aspects of population 
genetics, with chapters on the 
Hardy- Weinberg equilibrium, migra- 
tion. patterns of mating, inbreeding, 
mutation, and selection. There is 
also a useful discussion of models in 
population biology, the deteciion 
and measurement of eenetica! varia- 
tion, and genetic load theory. 

A wide variety of topics are then 
covered in the second part: for ex- 
ample. the struggle to mensurc 
population fitness, hybrid vigour, 
models of gene action, hard and soft 
selection, inter-specific and intra 
specific competition, and the fitness 
of populations. The book concludes 
with chapters on the forces that tend 
to integrate Mendelian populations 
and those that tend to destroy that 
integration. 

In one way, however, the title of 
this book is misleading: there is no 
doubt that the book serves as an 
introductory text on the subject but 
it is by no means always elementary. 
Although Professor Wallace always 
writes in a dear and logical way, his 
Iona experience and mastery of the 
subject leads him to discuss some 
.difficult ideas so that certain parts of 
the book will make considerable de- 
mands on the intellectual stamina of 
the student reader. There is, for ex- 
ample, a very full account of genetic 
load and why the original arguments 
about it are wrong. It would be 
misleading to give the impression that 
population genetics is an easy and 
straightforward subject, and it would 
be no bad thing if the student reader 
were stretched by parts of the book. 
However, some sections or the book 
are quite advanced. 

Though understandably Drosophi- 
la is clearly the author's favourite 
organism, the range of experiments 
considered in the text Is very wide 
and there are well over 600 entries in 
the reference list at the end of the 
book. Nor are these references the 
courteous adornments customary in 
books of this kind, for the student is 
encouraged to consult many in the 
sections headed “For your extra 
attention” that are found at the end 
of each chapter. 

This well produced book, with its 
large number of informative dia- 
grams and tables, should meet with 
flie success it deserves, especially if a 
less expensive paperback edition is 
made availa ble. 

Mich ael Lawrence 

Michael Lawrence is senior lecturer in 
the department of genetics ill the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 

Genetics, a collection of readings 
from Scientific American with intro- 
ductions by C. I. Davem, -has been 
published by Freeman at £13.40 and 
£6 20. The 28 articles, opening with 
Mendel’s classic paper, are consi- 
dered under the general headings of 
principles of heredity, the chemical 
basis of heredity, genetic analysis, 
gene expression and regulation, 
genetic transactions, evolution, and 
applied genetics. . 


Transport Systems in Plants 

/ Moorby 

The translocation of substances within plants is a topic of 
fundamental importance to the plant physiologist. This 
book provides a concise account of the evolution and 
physiology of the tissues associated with long distance 
transport in plants, and in particular discusses the role 
played by transport processes in plant growth and 
development. 

In the iiifeyni/eii TImiics in Binloy i/ series 
Publication: 5th October 1981 
Paper 0 582 44379 2 £6.95 net 

Mitochondria, Chloroplasts 
and Bacterial Membranes 

I N Prcbble 

Provides a comprehensive account of the biochemical 
activities of mitochondria, chloroplasts and their bacterial 
analogues. Aimed primarily at third-year undergraduates 
and graduates, the text bridges the gap between basic 
introductory texts and advanced research monographs. 
Publication: November 1981 
Cased 0 582 44133 1 £12.00 net 

Ecological Genetics 

D / Morrell 

This book provides a comprehensive account of ecological 
genetics, the study of the ways that natural populations 
adapt to the physical environment. It addresses problems of 
both practical and theoretical interest, ranging from the 
development of pesticide resistance to the origin of species. 

It will be welcomed by senior undergraduate and graduate 
students of biology and genetics taking courses dealing with 
populations and evolution. 

Publication: November IVS1 

Cased 0 582 46349 1 probably £15. (JU net 

For further details of these and all Longman biology titles 
write to: Roger Henwoud, Longman Group Ltd, Burnt Mill, 
Harlow, Esses CM202JE 
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WILDLIFE BIOLOGY, 2nd Ed. 

by R.F. Dasmann, Uni versify of California. Santa Cruz 
Examines wildlife in (he context of ecosystems and the factors which 
determine pouulalion levels.' il considers the prohlcms'of conservation and 
management from national and international points of view, and shows why 
single-species approaches often fail. 

0471 06042 X 222pp February 19B1 $23. 90/ El 3. 30 

GENE EXPRESSION, 2nd Ed. Vol. 2 

Eucaryotlc ChromosomaB 

by B. Lewln 

The first text to cover the revolution in the subject ofeucaryoiic genes of the 
past four years. The new developments in (his field are so dramatic that this 
second edition is more like a new bool than a revision. 

0471019771 1178pp Aprll19B1 (doth) $64J5/E35.90 

0471019763 1178pp April19B1 (paper) $30.00/£14.25 

UNDERSTANDING ENZYMES 

by T. Palmer, Senior Lecturer in Biochemistry. Trent Polytechnic. 
Nottingham 

This concise and lucid in irod uction lo enzymology is balanced, reasonably 
detailed and. rare for an enzymology texi at this level, il accounts for the 
theoretical and applied aspects of the suhject. 

085312 202 4 406pp ApriM9Bl (doth) $S4.65/£25.Q0 

0853123071 406pp September 1981 (paper) $20.80/£9.5Q 

Publnhed by flh\ HojwoihI tut . Cfu'rfivUer 

ANTIBODY PRODUCTION 

edited by L.E. Glynn, The Kennedy /minute of Rheumatology, 

and M.W. Steward, London School ol Hygiene & Tropical Medicine 

0471 279161 154pp December 1980 (paper only) S10.70/C4.50 

Hew nuie ihii jMjx-r ediimnit i icprim of ivli'cir<f rhapioi* /mm iffimuiliirhi-nnifry'by rhi* tamp 
FifiKin 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF ANTIBODIES 

edited by L,E. Glynn, The Kennedy inttltute of Rheumatology, 
and M.W. Steward, London School ol Hygiene & Tropical Medicine 
0471 27917 X 172pp December 1980 (paper only) $10.7Q/£4.SQ 

Muir (imp (till pjptv eitnlonharcpriiit nf >clcrie<t<hjpir'> hum 'ImnumuchmutUt'hy the .juk* 
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The Use of 
Radioactive 
Isotopes in the 
Life sciences 

1M. Chapman and Ck Ayrey 

All jludenls of fhe biological sciences 
need some knowledge of radio- 
isolopes in order lo appreciate their 
practical applications orlo be able to 
conduct simple experiments of their 
own As well as providing a sound 
theoretical background, the book's 
practical emphasis and detailed 
schedules allow the reader lo 
serform simple experiments in the 
oboratory safely and with con- 
Fidenca The author* both members 
of the Rodiolion Protection 
Committee of Queen Elizabeth 
College, have had many years of 
experience in the use ol radio- 
isotopes in biology from their 
involvement in both leaching and 
research 

0 0d 5700 ! 1 7 Holdback £ 10 50 

001 570012 5 PoporbocJt £5 50 

Forthcoming 

The Changing 
Climates 

Responses of the 
Natural Flora and Fauna 
MJ. Ford 

This book describes recent climatic 
trends in the context of the long-term 
history of the Earth's climate, and 
examines the responses lo these 
changes of individual species and 
communities of both plants and 
animals Choosing from a wide range 
of example* Dr Ford shows how 
these responses range from direct 
metabolic effect* particularly 
in plants and cold-blooded animal* 
to complex and subtle changes in a 
species' competitive ability. It will 
become a valuable source ol 
reference for those with interests in 
bioaeography conservation, 
ecology and climatology 
Publication Spring 1962 
Hardback approx £1250 

George Alton end Unwin, j 

PO Box IB, Part Ion* \ 

Msae* . ! 


The Biometry ol PUmt 
^Growth 

David R. Caustotra end 
Jill C. Venus 

This text provides an integrated 
approach to the .quantitative 
nature of plant growth, combining 
, both biological and mathematical 
• rigour. 

. £26 boards 320 pages . 

Smith's Introduction to 
Industrial Mycology 

Seventh Edition 

A.H.S. Onions, D. All sop p and 
H.O.W. Egglns 

This edition has been updated and 
modified to follow the modem 
concepts of taxonomy whfch have 
resulted from the intensive 
research of recent years. 

£37. SO boards 408 pages 

A Biologist's Guide to 
Principles and 
: : Tqcim(^up8 of, practical 
j^BlQc^rtrttry;. ;i i-;ir ; 

•j^SdcdtHte^dri,. 

Edl jl d by biyen L Williams 
And Keith Wilson. : 

} Contemporary Biology Series 1 
*. A PresantaHon of the principles 
end nwriradakigy of those 
• analytical lochnicjuea wNchare 

v ', fundamental lo ihe devetopment 

' Ol our understanding qlcaUu tar , 

: and subcelluiflf processes. . 1 

£8. GO paper .336 pages ■ 


and there is a tendency to to 
■kI ■■ IIA jump ahead and get at the examples. 

Martin Steer is, however, awnre of 
this problem , as he warns the reader 
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and there is a tendency to want to 
jump Bhcad and get at the examples. 
Martin Steer is, however, awnre of 
this problem, as he warns the reader 
at the very start not to ignore these 
RIOT OfiTfAT sections and that their aouse could 

crtrwrcc lead to erroneous conclusions. 

jL.lciNL.co In contrast, the second book is 

well within the tradition of the start- 
II * dard cell biology textbook. U deals 

■ PlIlllQT 1 with all those intracellular structures 

UJ.C1.A which have limiting membranes and 

_ m 9 definable compartments, which un- 

fortunately excludes a consideration 
llilll IJ5 of the plasma membrane. 

A successful attempt is made to 

Understanding Cell Structure Sj v * » ve 7 up-io-dnic account of 

hv m w «*«„,. plustids and mitochondria til the ma- 

J /.. * ... n jor part of the book, including an 

Ca ? 1 fTof e ^ niversi 7 Prcss ’ interesting section on their genetics 

and £*4.93 and a description of the mapping of 

ISBN 0 521 23745 9 mid 28198 9 the mitochondrial genome. The rela- 
tion of these two organelles to the 
Biochemistry and Structure of Cell rest of the cell is also elegantly illus- 

Organeltes trated in a chapter on organelles in 

by R. A. Reid and R. M. Leech space and time. There is also a use- 

Blackic. X 1 1 ,5U and £5 . 75 fill account of compartmentation. 

ISBN 0 21 A 9KJ04 8 and 91005 0 However, this emphasis leads to a 

rather unbalanced book, the treat- 

Most cell biology books follow a ment of the other organelles being a 

traditional pattern depending upon Hide too superficial. A much fuller 

whether the emphasis is on micros- account of organelles and neiiro- 
copy and the preparation of sped- muscular activity, for example, could 
mens or, as is more ufrer the case, have provided a valuable contri bu- 
on the structure and function of tion fora book at this level, Though 
cellular components. One of the pic- of high quality the selection of 
nsurcs of rending Martin Steer’s new micrographs is also a little dis- 
I book is that by aiming to fill the gap appointing: being Tather convention- 
I between them, it follows neither of al. they do nor manage to convey the 


these patterns. 


: being Tather convention- 
nor manage to convey the 


study of human growth. Even 
Quetelet, one of the pioneers of 
biometry, with all his scientific insight 
and powers of observation, could not 
disengage himself from the idea of a 
perfectly regular growth curve even 
when faced with the evidence from 
his own measurements of his chil- 
dren which dearly indicated an 
acceleration of growth during 
adolescence. 

The author has himself been in- 
timately involved in the studies of 
human growth thut have heen under- 
taken in the past 3U years. Perhaps 
because of this, he has not presented 
these more recent studies in quite 
the same critical style as is found in 
the first II chapters. A large list of 
longitudinal, semi longitudinal ami 
cross-sectional studies in the United 
States and Europe are given but 
without much discussion of their 
shortcomings and their real contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

Although some mention is made of 
the reasons for a number of studies 
of human growth and how they 
have been used in the widest sense lo 
influence social policy, there is little 
discussion about the social and polit- 
ical implications of such studies in 
modern times. There is also perhaps 
too little reference to the use of 
studies of growth in developing non- 
Western countries. 

Even with these reservations, this 
is an exciting book for all those 
interested in the field, especially 


The book is about transforming quite as successfully ns did. for ex- 
the two-dimensional images seen in ample, the illustrations in Professor 
micrographs into the three- Hopkin’s Structure and Function of 
dimensional structure of the cell. It Celts. 

sets out to explain the. relationships — 

which make it possible to estimate D. J, Beadle 

volumes, surface areas and numbers — _ 

of components within a cell from D. J. Beadle is principal lecturer in 
their size. _ shape and distribution cell biology at Thames Po/vtechnic. 
within a thin section as represented 

by a photograph. This indirect 

method of quantitative analysis is 

called stereologv. vys , % 

The major part of this book is HlCIArV 111 
[ concerned with stereo logy and -S, S'Vrl. j EUl 

deals first of all with the theoretical - 4/ i 

aspects of quantiiative analysis. The f U/v ITIol/lVI/T 

methods that are used for determin- |HC IMIrIK MI8” 

ing volumes, surface areas and O 

lengths of components are explained * „ C4 . - ' 

and there te a detailed accounf oHhe * s * ud * of Human 

determination of numbers and sizes Grow in 

of components. For the sake of sim- b £ J« M - Tanner 

plicily this analysis is confined to Cambridge University Press, £30.00 

spherical structures although it can ISBN 0 521 22488 8 

be applied to other shapes. Then — — 

° f o X " This monumental work reviews the 
ErtSSfi? 0 j” ®!? th H di ^ cusses j}* history of the study of and opinions 
“ nf til ^ r ° 8ra P^> on tounan growth* from 594 b.c. to 
Lhu/JE?*?! P d i that , a r va ‘ 1 ' tbe present day. The book is in- 

tended to describe, from the point of 
!? f an iXnB™ inal ,3 fc **“[* ^ ew of 8 kuaun biologist, the inves- 
fulrt k« f err °P brought ngations that have been undertaken 

' sect I°nlng and and the findings that have been re- 


. f ; yc- — m * -■' I uikvi m me iitiu, caucuail 

excitement of modem cell biology those social historians researchin 


History in 
the making 


Growth * 
by J. M. Tanner 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 521 22488 8 
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photography and the correction fac- 
tors that can be used to adjust them. 
The theoretical aspects of stereol- 


This monumental work reviews the 
history of the study of and opinions 
on human growth from 594 b.c. to 
the present day. The book is in- 
tended to describe, from the point of 
view of a human biologist, the inves- 
tigations that have been undertaken 
and the findings that have been re- 
ported, in the broadest historical 
sense. 

The book first details studies men- 


og, .re followed by . consider.*, of , lo d ta nd n ZTsZ J g£ 
3LnvT P I” f , anl1 i,! of Gale ". ArtoKd I ISlon .w- 

ssrbdT a w%^«^ c !:„! n K K„i^d^ dl ofX 0 r^ 

E.ICS ‘irtssss* a pr $ 

p ban 5 es tb al occur in artists and philosophers, in Graeco- 


different developmental stages. A 
wide range of examples has been 
selecled from the scientific literature 
to illustrate these, applications, and l 
hope these will encourage more cell 

hi/llnmel. In --I.! J ■ . . 


uiuiug-tnc ^.enaissance, to the study 
of human proportions. This is fol- 
lowed by aa account of the improve- 
ments in techniques used to measure 
growth brought about through de- 


.3i' o c r ,si r “s* v e =enTr P w™ u : n ; n ™ h u y i, 0 d '- 

mems. q ? * Uieir ° Wn expcn ' in seventeenth end eighteen^ 

flhu , 2wJSL t, I fe it 0ok is a "'y va,u ' Pour chapters then ouUine the ma- 
able addition to the current literature jor achievements In research on hii. 

? n -P!5 ro ? co P. y a . nd certainly find man growth .durine the eiphrepnfh 
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Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, 
LondonWClBSDQ 


»<J?lV.i. for example, ihTLS' 

ai?KSf!=f5 

ability. tQ recognize subccllular com- A Iona chapter disciisslnir th* 
Donents. isnmo rttcnucei nn n r _■ ■.* .Vp, . R l F r ul scuMtng the uses 


, — .w. nuuu:iiuinr com- a lona chnoter 

points, some discussion of the bf^ School chBdmn jSS" SliSj uses 
problems that can. arise would hove veillance for 'the S ^f ° n 

been very valuable. Unfortunately Sma te foltoSJbv 

f . A«o» dcspjte the author’s claim covered, ^ ^ also 

them, many sections reouire great -W-S5 


bv Rose adopts modest standards. 
No attempt is made to undertake an 
in-depth study of any aspect of. the 
V f )r hi . l be extensive body 


them, many sections require great tenlNins S ' ?? prejom^s.preya. 
cbntent ration re Jngsj ^ ^ ^ 


of ws pgsssir^Eri^ 

touched upon only superficially. The 
.rich reserves of Hodgkin manuscripts 

K eserved by his illustrious Quaker 
Ware exploited only for inciden- 
tal purposes, aud a. variety of other- 
important and ’ readily available 
sources is ignored. The citations are 
tnadeqqate, especially vyith respect to' 



inose social historians researching 
into the development of our knowl- 
edge concerning health and 
approaches designed to measure it. 
Measurement of height is impor- 
tant in this respect, as it is one ot the 
few measurements available which 
can accurately portray the health of 
different population groups. Perhaps 
the book’s greatest deficiency is that 
some of the drawbacks, errors and 
extrapolations made from this single 
measure are not emphasized suffi- 
ciently. 

w. W. Holland 

W. W. Holland is professor of clini- 
cal epidemiology and social medicine 
at St Thomas's Hospital Medical 
School t London. 


Inveterate 

improvers 

Curator of the Dead: Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798-1866), doctor and 
campaigner for human rights 
by Michael Rose 
Peter Owen, £9.50 
ISBN 0 7206 0527 X . 

Thomas Hodgkin should not be con- 
fused with his exact contemporary 
Jhomas Hodgskin (1787-1869). The 
former is honoured among doctors 
for the classic differentiation on the 
basis of gross anatomy of the disease 
which bears his name. The latter is 
known to a different audience as a 
curious precursor of Karl Marx. 
.However, despite representing 
different poles of radical noncon- 
formity the two namesakeB have 
many incidental features in common 
in their careers, as well as various 
points of more direct contact. Both 
were inveterate improvers, ac- 
quainted with George Birkbeck and 
■ Wth, Jhe.vMechaiUcs .Institute move- 
ment. Both wrote about the history 
or civilisation, and were representa- 
tive of a sizeable group of aspiring 
intellectuals scratching away at the 
fringes of the London literary and 
professional establishment. Neither 
wa 5 entirely successful as a .writer 
and both suffered major setbacks in 
their search for academic prefer- 
ment. 

The short biography of Hodgkin 


Portrait of Thomas Hodgkin b tk 
Gordon Museum, Guy** Haota 
Medical School. ^ 


manuscript sources. Intellectual 
ciations are left unexplored. Figure 
like Thomas Hodgskin find oo place 
In the index. 

What is most surprising, hotrevn, 
is that the author, who is mediuilj 
qualified, passes over most o( Hodg- 
kin's pathological work. Even Hodg- 
kin's disease attracts little more this 
incidental mention and no precise 
attempt is made to relate Hoqtal* 
his precursors and successors. 

Tne narrowest view of biographr 


in the course of which the wltiw 
occasionally uncovers interesting 
points concerning his family life sod 

{ personal idiosyncrasies. Unfortunate 
y, whenever the author meets few 
of greater complexity the content of 
his text becomes thin and even ac- 
tually uncertain. The reader a M 
wondering what differentte ®» 
particular Quaker doctor he® to 
many nonconformist medial cot- 
leagues. Hodgkin, . emerges » * 
stereotype, not more interesting or 
important than the others 
ture in the biographical 
the great hospitals and who domin- 
ated the dispensary movement. 

Yet passing references m jw 
book, confirmed by the solid mot 
raphicnl and bibliographical wort ^oi 
Professor Kass and his collaborawa 
indicate that Hodgkin 
qualities of perseverance and ong 
nallty sufficient to merit a L 
biographical study. Such a 
could illuminate the history of 
ef philanthropy, scientific prgm“ 
tion in London, the prehistory o' 
anthropology, and the 
attempt to establish modem 
schools at Guy's and St Thom^ 

Charles Webster . 

Charles Webster is director ^, 
Wellcome Unit for the Hum * 
Medicine, University of Oxford- 
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smSSsS mi r ch ‘ s 

ffiened th^book W ^ eng ‘ f,e , d of limb re 8 enerati °n. and the 

St tV 5 r T- “t^r iSMRS 

but his text IS much less precise and embryological. The text is well 
there are plenty of difficult sent- ordered and the line drawings are 
ences. Some are needlessly ambi- good and helftil. Many of the photo- 

g ious - for sample, ‘the Nature graphs are unfortunately of poor 
onservancy Council is one body quality, being out of focus or of 
which has a responsibility for the inferior specimens. There is a very 
select. on. acquisition and protection good reference list, subject index 
of National Nature Reserves." The and author index. If the book is to 
author rightly underlines the import- serve a wide readership, however, it 
ance of effective communication in badly needs a glossary for the more 
the process of applying ecological exotic technical terms, 
evaluation, and it is interesting to The authors claim to have set out 
speculate whether the failure of au- to produce a “reference book which 
thors io achieve this so far is a is also an account of the current 
reason for the ad hoc procedures so state of the art”. It probably suc- 
often used by evaluators on the ceeds in the latter by feeing well up 
ground. to date, at least in reviewing ideas. 

In summary, both these books are though this does have the drawback 
good value tor money. Anderson's that it will nrobablv date verv raDid- 


^ BIOLOGICAL Ibened the book. 

oriCNfF^ My second objection is the style. 

SllfclN It may be that Spellerberg is a less 

experienced writer than Anderson, 
a _ but his text is much less precise and 

nnlVfl TO there are P lem y of difficult sent- 

|/U Tf ^ v ences. Some are needlessly ambi- 

guous - for example, “the Nature 
n Conservancy Council is one body 

LAltlt which has a responsibility for the 

selection, acquisition and protection 

^Tr^ Environmental Sciences: of National Nature Reserves." The 

2SI ecosystems and man author rightly underlines the import- 

bwpnere , ewwj ance of e ffecti V e communication in 

ijJ.M. Aflawso the process of applying ecological 

Edward A rn0 ‘ 8 ■ evaluation, and it is interesting to 

ISBN 0 7131 2814 3 speculate whether the failure of au- 

thors to achieve this so far is a 
g^oglca! Evaluation for reason for the ad hoc procedures so 

{^jggfvatton often used by evaluators on the 

h Ian F. Spellerberg ground. 

L Arnold, £1.95 In summary, both these books are 

EEm n 7 H 1 28'»3 2 good value tor money. Anderson s 

BBN 0 7131 shou]d prove Qf lastjng Vfllue Spe| _ 

lerberg’s will benefit from quick revi- 
TTitre seems lo be a worringly large s ion, firstly because it deals with a 
number of elementary books in ecol- fast-changing field and secondly be- 
om being produced. I cannot help cause of the need to improve on 
but wonder to what extent the style and content. 


examining tne development of the author index, 
vertebrate limb in both its evolution- The best features of the book are 
ary and embryological aspects. It the superb summaries at the end of 
also includes a brief foray into the each chapter. These exuberant and 
held of limb regeneration, and the entertaining sections, in which Wal- 
relevance of the ideas generated lace gives his own interpretation of 
there to other areas of research. The the field based on the data pres- 
depth of detail varies from subject to ented, go a long way to relieving the 
subject and is biased towards the tedium of the intervening text, 
embryological. The text is well — — 

drawings are Dennis Sunimcrbell 
good and helful. Many of the photo- 

EXSt unfortunately of poor Dwmfa Summerbell is a member of 
HE ia» oul f0C8S or of the developmental biology division of 
In? , ,&■ # Tta S. 15 a . v fy the National Institute for Medical Re ■ 
good reference list, subject index search. London. 
and author index. If the book is to 
serve a wide readership, however, it 


evaluation, and it is interesting to The authors claim to have set out FllllCtlOfl&l 
speculate whether the failure ofau- to produce a “reference book which 
thors to achieve this so far is a is also an account of the current 1 • • a a • 

reason for the ad hoc procedures so state of the art”. It probably sue- RlTTBlTSI 1 1TIT1 
often used by evaluators on the ceeds in the latter by feeing well up 

ground. to date, at least in reviewing ideas, 

In summary, both these books are though this does have the drawback Invertebrate Biology: a fiinctional 
good value for money. Anderson's that it will probably date very rapid- approach 
should prove of lasting value. Spel- |y. It is not, however, hilly adequate by P. Calow 
lerberg’s will benefit from quick revi- as a reference book as the presents- Croom Helm, £11.95 and £5.95 
sion, firstly because it deals with a tion of evidence for and against the isbn 0 7099 OOQn 7 and 0001 5 

fast-changing field and secondly be- various ideas advanced is minimal. — U _ . --T1 

cause ot the need to improve on In this regard, Wallace's book is far Invertebrates show an extraordinary 

style and content. superior. diversity in terms of numbers of spo- 

My greatest dislike was the appa- cies, degrees of physiological and 


reasons for their production have 
more to do with the needs of their 
authors and publishers than those of 
the consumer. 


John Barkham 


the consumer. John Barkham is senior lecturer in 

In the case of Anderson s subject, { f ie sc hool of environmental sciences 
however, there has been a need for al the University of East Anglia. 
nearly a decade for a book with this 
title, written by an ecologist for broad- 
li-based science students approaching 
the subject for the first time, until now \ 

h has been necessary to recommend to XJL ITJL1.T T V iU 
students from a list of American texts eJ 

written very much for American stu- A _ 

dents and drawing almost exclusively | P.MP.nP rrtl P. 
on American examples and case stu- *■ 

dies. The other alternative has been to 

nccoracnd one of the texts produced The Development of the Verterbrnte 
by British Hogeographers which, for Llmb . m a p pr0 ach through 

* "*£• w 11 „ a,w K, ave ga P s ; experiment, genetics, and evolution 
So Anderson s book fills a vacant . , D U i "mu*. 

Ut, ud I Ikink very well. I have £ J J R ; P lnchl llte and 
w rowpldnts to matte about the “■ „ nson . n Mnnn 
overall content, which embraces the Oxford University Press, £20.00 
subject areas normally introduced in ISBN 0 19 857552 1 
a ant course in ecology at degree 

Wvel in environmental sciences. The Vertebrate Limb Regeneration 
*£ar takes a holistic approach by H. Wallace 
m chapters on the biosphere, wiley £19.50 

ST 1 ' PH"’ 0 ™ “j »■»- ISBNO 471 27877 7 

^pnmary . production. — 

«ftindary pro^uefion; find deconP — Insrttgm^ecdinmendnhdse two 
P°^on. There is a comprehensive books, both excellent in their con- 
wwotce list. The style of writing is trasting approaches, but appealing to 
economical and unfussy, a rather different groups of readers. 

amount of precise fac- The first is the more general woik, 


The Development of the Verterbrate 
Limb: an approach through 
experiment, genetics, and evolution 
by J. R. Hincbliffe and 
D. R. Johnson 

Oxford University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 19 857552 1 

Vertebrate Limb Regeneration 
by H. Wallace 
Wiley, £19.50 

ISBN 0 471 27877 7 

t\vo 

books, both excellent in their con- 
trasting approaches, but appealing to 
rather different groups or readers. 
The first 1 b the more general woik, 


»»■ »■“«» * uiTi.iivumua onun mi waii ruiuiiidi y 

superior. diversity in terms of numbers of spo- 

My greatest dislike was the appa- cies, degrees of physiological and 
rent unwillingness qf the authors to ecological adaptation and body.orga- 
indulge in speculation or to make nization. The teacher faces the prob- 
judgments on conflicting hypotheses; lem of whether to pick his way 
they have tried to be too objective, through this morass by attempting to 
Had they included summaries at the subdivide either the animal kingdom 
end of each chapter in which they into a series of taxa or animal func- 
expressed an opinion it would have tion into a series of processes and 
both enlivened the book and pro- then cross-correlating these to give 
vided an indication to the reader of on overall picture. Such design con- 
subconscious prejudices in the main trasts may be seen in E. J. w. Bar- 


y of the text. 

/allace concentrates on a much 


ringlon's Invertebrate Structure and 
Function which considers such topics 


more limited aspect of the vertebrate as feeding or locomotion al the chap- 
limb, its ability to regenerate. Natur- ter level and considers how these 
ally he devotes most of its space to processes occur in different groups at 
the amphibia, for it is only in this the sub-chapter level; and R. McN. 
group that an amputated limb will Alexander’s The Invertebrates which 
regenerate so as to produce a good, deals with the different phyla at the 
working, replacement. However, he chapter level and selects special fqnc- 
does relate the work to the wider tions for treatment at the - sub- 
.field of developmental problems and chapter level, 
in Iiis final chapter presents an excel- Calow's approach differs from 
lent (though pessimistic) discussion either of these in that he does not 
of the possibilities for controlling re- treat or consider the systematic, the 
. , .. structural diversity or the consequent 


generation in mammals. 


The book will appeal to a more functional diversity of invertebrates 
limited audience, mainly those but considers them as organisms with 
already having an academic interest the problem of achieving the Sim- 
la the subject, as it is very definitely pleat and most universal of functions, 
a scientific monograph. Approx- namely growth of the individual and 
imately the same total length as Hin- reproduction. Since these two pro- 
chliffe and Johnson. It devotes its cesses require the acquisition of 
entire space to the subject of regen- food, Its metabolism and conversion, 
eration. It is well written and tnor- the partition of resources between 


? J,rtost apologetic, the 
5!”? ‘ttmpletes his book with a 
«w r °. n . dec omposition, which 
0 '! m special skills and 
*** f he , k>°k in an imagino- 
££ W? way. I will be recom- 
wfing the book for student purch- 
nhii+lt ales t0 'he real world 
experience. 

mb? fe?.* 00 * » quite diffe- 


bnefly and luridly in a way that 
should make it appeal to anyone 
with a basic knowledge of science. 
Despite this general accessibility, 
however, the cook should be of 
value even to those professional sci- 
entists whose work it describes. . It 
could also form an ideal text for 
anyone seeking a subject around 
which to plan a new course unit in a 
life science degree syllabus and it is a 


tante. definition of the term “functional" 

• In some ways it resembles Hinch- and its use in the title. This I inter- 
liffe and Johnson in its approach, pret as referring to the special prop- 


invertebrate metabolic processes”, 
for though 1 can accept that Calow’s 
view includes important functional 
aspects, I do not accept that it is the 
only fiinctional approach nor would I 
wish my students to confine them- 
selves to these aspects. 

How well docs he sustain his 
approach? The treatment is indeed 
novel and interesting. The chapter 
on food acquisition contains discus- 
sions of food availability and anim- 
als’ reactions to this, the types of 
strategy desirable for obtaining dif- 
ferent classes of food and on the 
design of guts, though I felt that the 
range of examples was limited. 

In the chapter on metabolism, 1 
suspect that some of the treatment 
of respiratory exchange will irritate 
readers because it is presented al 
such an elementary level, although 
other .sections on the response of 
animals to varying oxygen tension or 
on the effect of size on metabolism 
are interesting and useful. The treat- 
ment of excretion Is disappointingly 
brief and though there is a brief 
consideration of storage excretion, I 
looked in vain for discussion of its 
limitations and occurrence. There is, 

‘ however, a discussion of the relative 
costs of various excretory substances. 

The successful chapter on growth 
provides many useful insights. The 
area on reproduction, however, is 
patchy, with what seemed nn ex- 
ceedingly naive correlation between 
spiral cleavage and determinate 
embryology contrasting with nice dis- 
cussions of the relative merits of 
parthenogenesis or sexual reproduc- 
tion and of breeding once or breed- 
ing repeatedly. The final chapter, 
entitled 'integration”, fails to achieve 
the author's stated aims of showing 
how the different aspects of an organ- 
ism's metabolism fit together or now 
the organism interacts with its environ- 
ment. 

Viewed as a whole, the book 
i clearly reflects the author's interest 
; in the biology of metabolic pro- 

■ cesses. He has already reviewed 

■ some of this and draws heavily on 
his own work throughout; this then 

i is a highly individual not to say idio- 
t syncretic approach. In places it is 
: successful, interesting and enlighten- 

t ing. In others, it is irritating because 
s of the caps, because sometimes the 
h reader is only offered the bare facts 
. without conclusions and because it is 
, easy to wonder whether his 'view is 
1 the most appropriate. Although I 
- shall encourage my students to read 
f it, I shall also expect them to explore 
, it with a critical eye. 

i tf. C. Bennet-CIark 

H. C. Bennet-CIark is lecturer in In- 
vertebrate zoology at the University 
of Oxford . 
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h fn ?° b i e ^ tlve » content and style, first-class source of references on 

fieJST ;he well-established Stu- which to base more detailed studies. 
™ in Hininm, -T*, . , Th of ( he bo ok i s wide, 


tite J** edition in terms of 
to ( w r nj? e ^f ance ' Ks objective is 
“W AA methods currently 
«0loBiMt e h^^ aHo j < t0 outl inc the 
«»io?nJ u? am f 10 stimulate dis- 
fon iSSiF ffiPtoation of evalua- 
i s ?. developing 


Ijffe and Johnson in its approach, pret as referring to the special prop- 
being basically a book of ideas and erties of the constituent parts or pro- 
hvpotheses. in Wallace, however, cesses that assist in the operation of 
these are supported by a careful pre- the whole: it is hard therefore to 
sentation of the data; In particular ignore the locomotor processes that 
there are a large number of well laid lead to food acquisition or escape, 
out tables, making this an invaluable the serisoiy inputs and the nervous 
reference work that effectively re- processes of integration and control 
places a large number of source or even the interactions between in- 
texts. It too has good illustrations dividuals. It would be easier to react 
and an excellent reference list and td the book were it to be entitled 
subject index, but sadly omits an “The functional basis (or biology) of 


Evolution and Spedation, a collec- 
tion of essays on evolutionary biolo- 
gy in honour of M. J. D. White's 
seventieth birthday, has been edited 
by W. R. Atchley and D. S. Wood- 
ruff and published by Cambridge 
University Press at £30. Contribu- 
tions cover hybrid zones, special ion. 
and chromosomal evolution in va- 
rious groups of insects, lizards, and 
mammals. 
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adaptations displayed by reptiles. 

Bid II IH In the chapter on birds, the termi- 

s no logy in relation to the skull bones 

j s rafter confusing on pages 110-111. 
the racial region being described as 
mm nriTPAI mainly made up of the premaxillary 

and nasal bones, while in the next 
oCJ.t.lNL.c.5 paragraph there is reference to “a 

cramofaci.il hinge between the facials 
_ T . n a on the one hand mid the premaxillar- 

\f D| 1 | Pnl , 5lT A ies and nasals on the other”. In the 
y tCJt Lw l/I CEl'V' same paragraph, the kinetic move- 

ments of the skull arc described, 
— 1 although the significance of the post - 

HLlUvCli orbitafiigameni is missed, and it is a 

” MT pity that the relevant diagram (Fig 

. " _ : 8.3) is not labelled so as to assist the 

Lecture Notes on Vertebrate Zoology description. In the description of the 
by Ronald Pearson and John N. Ball wing, the hand is stated to be com- 
Blackwell Scientific, £7.50 posed of digits II, HI and IV yet 

ISBN 0 632 00729 X later on (page 120) the hand of the 

hoalzin is described as having a . . 

In attempting to provide the founda- clawed pollux (sic) and clawed index 
tions of an undergraduate course on digits . . implying a hand posses- 
vertebrates, the authors of this new sing digits I, ll and III! Archaeop- 
textbook huve followed orthodox de- teryx is also described ns an archaic 
sign and constructed the core of their bird which shows anatomical similar- 
book on chapters on the mnin verlc- jties to coelurusaurinn dinosaurs. It 
brate classes, progressing ('in nn evo- f s u pity that this group is omitted 
lutionary sense) from the Agnail tu to from the section on dinosaurs in the 
the Mammals. Compared with its reptile chapter, 
companion volume. Laverock and The final two chapters, featuring 
Dando’s Lecture Notes on Inverts- anatomv and adaptive radiation in 
brate Zoology, the coverage of the mammals, provide good descriptions 
animal groups involved is more colie- and are well illustrated. Particularly 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 

Vertebrate 

appeal 

Lecture Notes on Vertebrate Zoology 
by Ronald Pearson and John N. Ball 
Blackwell Scientific, £7-50 
ISBN 0 632 00729 X 


rent ns it has the luxury of dealing interesting is the comparative ana- 
with a single major taxonomic group, tomy.of the mnrsuni.il and placental. 
Each chapter comprises a brief so rarely discussed in general verte- 
systcmatic resume of Uie classes con- brate texts. 

cerned, followed by a series of sub- The book is refreshingly neat and 
sections on selected topics (for exam- concise, summarizing an enormous 
pie, integument, skeleton, muscula- amount of material very effectively, 
ture and major organ systems). Each Students may find it more appealing 
topic is then broken down into a than the more authoritative ana 


with a single major taxonomic group. 


‘S* >; 


framework, aspects or tnc evoiunon- 
ary history, mnetiona! morphology 
and adaptive radiation of each group 
are covered in addition to basic ana- 
tomy. A reasonable rending list is 
provided at the end of each chapter. 


Heiser's Vertebrate Life. 

D. B. Norman 

D. B. Norman is lecturer in zoology 


Inevitably, such a short and wide- at Queen Mary College, London. 
aging book cannot satisfy all needs 

a will not always be ideally bn- . # 
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Innced. Indeed, this could be used to 
advantage by course lecturers. But I 
feel that the authors have been a 


A genuine 


her of instances by their rather un- — — — 

fortunate choice of illustration. More Papulation Ecology: a unified study 
diagrams could also have enhanced of animals and plants 
the text enormously, allowing simi- by Michael Begoa and Martin 
ferities and differences to be empha- Mortimer 

s ' z ^5* ■ , , . . _ . . Blackwell Scientific, £15.00 and 

The first chapter deals briefly with gj qq 

STmUm T n d%^d!i".“ n ablS ISBN Q 632 00812 1 and 00667 6 



ra rar js 

pla.ni.ig I he general field cfSg 

generahy 

the succeeding contributions 
The first section, on sped* ^ 
speciation. opens with two cha«S 
by Lane and Marshall and by© 
on the status and meaning of sudi 
terms as race, sibling species 5 
species and superspecies. Greenwood 
outlines the adapiations of the «*. 
cies-flocks of cichlid fishes in l£ 


iou of smaller lakes and river, 
systems. The evolutionary role of 
parthenogenesis (in aphids) is de- 
scribed by Blackman, and that d 
polyploidy (in plants) by Gibby. 

By far the most interesting chap- 
ters in this section, are the two Id 
which Hammond discusses speejatkm 
in the face of gene-flow, and the 

n 'n of reproductive barriers. In 
ing with the current argument 
over the possibility of symjntnc spe- 
ciation, he points out that mucb of 
the evidence for the classic ailopairic 
model (outlined here by Snow) ir 
based on bird studies, but that it 
cannot be assumed that such conclu- 
sions can be extrapolated to ituA 
smaller and species-rich organisms 
such as insects. 

Section two, on coexistence and 
coevolution, begins with a thoughtful 


which chronicles the appearance of Population ecology has so far mostly fVom Tabarlriatod, New Ireland (height 58 cm). Taken 

the ■ major groups di vertebrates been treated suuerficiallv in the ferae rrom Man as Art: ; New Guinea body decoration, a collection of portraits or 

(what happened to the higher fish American type* of comprehensive b? tribal dnas. wlth thelr masks, by Mnlcolm Kirk.The book Is 

and birdsl) with that of the predomi- textbook or In specialized texts deal- Jgroduced by Andrew Strathern and published by Thames and Hudson at 

nant vegetation, on the Phonerozoic ing only with some, selected group of * 20 ' 

lime-scue. I must query^the claim organisms. G. Evelyn Hutchinson's 

(page 2) that there is **. . - some Introduction to Population Ecology models, llels could have been drawn between 

evidence of land plants” In the Cam- does deal with both animals and Chapter four on Interspecific com- these particular features of plants 

bnan. So far as I am aware there is plants, but Begon and Mortimer’s petition, competition exclusion and and the similarities in certain animal 

no unequivocal evidence of land attempt to synthesize this larae and the niche and chapter five on preda- populations. 


distribution and life of corals. Curds 
discusses the theory of compelhhe 
exclusion, his mathematical models 
and computer simulations being, a 
he notes, far more convincing than 
the data derived from expeimeati 
on natural microbial communities. In 
two papers on marine life, Boxsbill 
suggests ways in which plankton mas 
be able to speciate allopatricalfo, and 
Platt discusses the role of the 
meiofauna, leading to. interesting 
speculations on the origin of tm 
Metazoa as an anaerobic counto™ 
of the meiofauna. 

Coevolution in which two groups 
interact with one another, n 
ated by several contribute - w* 
(plants and birds), Eastop 
and insects) and Wnght.and^ 
gate (molluscs and their diwnran 
parasites) - with Interesting and diu 
minating exnmples of ada [2? 
Evidence from montane so- 
used by Arnold, suggests itogg 
pecific competition has prod 
both character displarenienl ™ 

colonization of new environfflWj- 

The idea that the phMJJJu. 
mimicry have long been * h °£Tj 
understood is conclusively “JP”, 
by Vane-Wright, who jhow t "J 
small a fraction of them tj 

been studied, despite th iiyol 
richness as an arena for the 
many aspects of 


evidence of fond plants 1 in the Cain- does deal with both animals and Chapter four on interspecific com- these particular features of plants richness as an arena for tne ht 

bnan. So far as l am aware there is plants, but Begon and Mortimer’s petition, competition exclusion and and the similarities in certain animal many aspects of evolution- ^ 

no unequivocal evidence of land attempt to synthesize this forge and the niche and chapter five on preda- r populations. Taylor documents the * u ®L. t0I y 

(riants earlier than the Upper Silu- important field is a more useful tion both treat tnelr subjects in a A genuine synthesis is not crease in the diversity ot ^ 
™- ... account of animal and plant popula- traditional way but also benefit from achieved by ignoring differences but gastropods in the late 

In general, the coverage of all the tion ecology, a combination of examples from by the incorporation of peculiarities and their effects ori the coir^ 


appropn 

spend a little time explaining the topics (“syntheses”): life-Tiistory field-studies ' is only bri 

function of the reversed heterocercal strategies, population, regulation ana tioned. The chapter on 

tail of anaspids especially after that community structure. Life tables and makes a sensible link be 

of the heterocercal and hypocercal their components and k factors are dator/Drev and Dlan 


y briefly men- ecology. 
:r on predation 


makes a sensible link between pre- 

dator/prey and plant^erbivore Jonathan SlivertOWH 


ai me neierocercai ana nypocercai tneir components ana k factors are dator/prey and plant/herbivore J U,,HU1UU Oliver iuwu 

tail of ostracoderms had been, albeit introduced in chapter one, in which interactions. 7 ; r ; 

briefly, explained. And the section animal and plant examples are pre- An important feature of the book Jonathan Silvertown « lecturer in 

on light generation in bony fish se nted side by side. is. the economy the authors have biolo 8>‘ ot the Open University. 

could nave mentioned Pachystomlus, Intraspecific competition is discus- achieved in dealing with their exam- 


.Phore as a shoaper-scbdeVro ratch of k factot^ lo .illustrate the bffeCts ot ; used to fotnplement 'erith 
v datp-sM- fish; . y<hos6 eyes hie blue/ densUy-dependent mortality. Begon the same studio are used recurringly JL-i Y vf 1 U U U 11 
• ’■ MMlttve. ■ and Mortimer’s, unified approach is to illustrate different points in dine- 

. jlcptutt arc covered a little more. on asset here because U allows them rent chapters. If this has a drawback 
,« briefly than other groups. Though 1 to use the most elegant examples It Is that the reader will get little feel 0AIjOSC*ll 

basically sound, there several which come - from experiments with for the variety of behaviour exhib- v ‘‘ 1 K” lJVW 

■ notable points. The Ichthyosaur tern-, plants. From- these . they transfer to Ited by different species and will be- — 

, poral opening is not bounded: by .n animal populations and show that for gin to wonder if all plants behave Chance, Change and ChaUeDge 

supraiemporal as • claimed but -a , both plants and animals the simple Gke annual meadow grass. Volume n: The Evolving Biosphere 

squamosal as in. all- other Mrtpsids ; and traditional dichotomy . between The; bade similarities of animal edited by P.L, Forey 
(to euryapstds of others). This ous- gcranible and contest types .of com- . and plant oooulations are emnhns* PnmhnHng. 1 rn en 


nent'erith (Stjfier hhi 


Evolution 


i ; ^hotomy between The. basld similarities of animal edited by P.L. Forey ‘ ' . ip-to-date examples 

f. curaamids of ^othera). This. nu&* -. acranible .and contest types of com- .and plant populations are emphas- Cambridae Universitv Press- £32 50 orocesses or their resulWigjj^ 
Identification was noted over .a de r; pctitfpn js unrealistic. _ Self-thinning .Ized throughout. Although tltis is andffl S Uruversity rress * Km^es conflicting 

cade ago but hus persisted in the , ,p pfopt populations is also. men- instructive - for lostance. whfere SSinwii n. a isiiri a of different worker^, 

Uterature. The, pipnosaL that the ...tioned, ihough only very briefly. ■. animal territoriality 1 and spac^ ggN 0 521 23811 0 and 28230 6 S *£5 on the history of 

Ion ?;M lu J? l ulBr ,he ^ c nee 5 ^ comproniise_ between capture by plants are compared - The general theme of ■ btotogfed fo which we have come W JJV 

ornTthlschlan dinosaur s,m P 1 J c1 ^y ,n * c choice some important differences between evolution is, of course; almost limit- ' opinions or to view th ^[J,|S ^ 

tophus | served ' « a was dls^ of models fo pointed out m chapter . gnirpnl and Plant populations have less, and this second volurne of ffls or with new 

proved many years ago. Tliere 19 also three, dealing with models of . single been overlodKed. The fate of a plant essaysi written predominantly by surorised, however, at th P 

f.?^ er - »h ^ fl f» H^wnnrlliS? 6 tnaoi these . js often tied ip its stage rather tbtan : members of the staff of the Britisn of P on1y two exclusively ' 

homoiothernial synapsids (page wounds .the authors concentrate on. - its age because of Its predprainantlv 'Museum (Natural History) lavs no- contributions.' • — . — 

104) and "homcolhetnial dmosaurs difference equations- and matnx plastic growth; It would have bbnn claifo to belnc h re. ■ — ^ 

(page 106). Finally, ^thc l brief chapter models. The chapter is well set out useful tfjnentioo thfe andl.he «,?- viei? Its obwtive U^fotake^a clos- Barry 

on locomotion scarcely refierts he and demonstroies dearly to students • sequen^ . of: Vegejatjve -spread, both er look at certain aspwts of evolu- KtnyCox is apZ^J 

enormous diversity of locomotor the importance of populorion of whiCh Ar’e-ommed. Ip fact para- lionary theory throug P h the eyes of at King's College, London- 


tion of land sna ^ s . "1 g <fr 
islands can be exjjfoined usito^ 
persalist model, involving 
ing interplay of age, 
degree of isolation. 
butes a clear comparison of ^ 
salist and cladishc wwn , ^er- 
plied to the history of North 
jean continental fishes, ^ 
phries shows how a ,u t Suth- 

bf the different species * 

em beech. Nothofagus, ^nation 
a reasonable vdca^ expia 
of tbe biogeography of W ^ 
This interesting and w« y 
volume will be valuable j _ 
ways - for its toW 

terms and eotwepi*. & « v oluthH | S 


s- tioned, though only very briefly. ■. animal territoriality^ and' space' ^bu u «w jmju 0 ^ m ments on the hfmr 

C -w C ^ capture by plants are compared - The general theme of biological., fo which we have come 1°^ ^9, 
, -WPortRj* differences between evolution is, of course; almost limit- opinions or to vieW ,i^ n H l c |sni. I ^ 

■ PiPi 04 !?]® a !|d plant jwimfotions hWe less, and this second volume of anales or with new 
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„ . , rktrrv. al present associate professor 
Eldgenossischc TccAnishce Hochschule 
S5, has teen appointed to a chair in bioln- 


I’mlhcominR ICvenls 


a,. Third World and Western Re- 
*sf .conference sponsored bv the United 
Church North Thuracs Province and 
Mfi Nations Association Is to be Held at 
SSrto Temple, llolhura Viaduct, London 
criA IDE on Saturday October 17 between 
uRm Speakers . Include: Professor 

« ,hc University of Sussex un 
Ttorkground to the Brandt Report^ ■'Fu- 
Or lions- will be discussed by Mr Edward 
[taihhIP. Fee: XI. SO. Details from the ahove 
*krs. 

-Lud Policies for the I9#Qs" a one day confcr- 
ueT oftinuol by lhc department of estate 
•Bjieraent of South Bank Polytechnic is to be 
Wlm October 21 at the polytechnic. Wands- 
T^h Road, London SW8. The conference will 
amine bow recent Government Initiatives in 


“ lhc Unlvcrsi, V pf E «« Item 

Dr Ptjer S Harper, currently reuder in medical 
genetics m the Welsh National School of Medi- 
cine. has been appointed to a personal chair in 
medical genetics within the department of 
medicine of the bchool. 


Interest by Professor W Wallace, Institute ol 
Soviet and East European Studies urc some of 
the topics which will be discussed in a scries of 
lunch hour lectures at (ha University of Glas- 

C on October 20, November 10 und Decem- 
15 respectively bclween 1.15 and 1.55 pm 
in the Boyd Orr Building of Glasgow Uni- 


k s . Va r* ^ 

A — 




The Eleventh Upjohn lecture will be held 
under the auspices of the Association of Law 
Teachers on November b at ftpni In the New 
Theatre of King's College. Loudon. It will l.c 
delivered by Professor J. A. T. Griffith under 
the title "The Teaching of Law and Politics*-. 


at! from the registry (SCU) Polytechnic or the 
Scuih Bank at the above address. 

* * * 

-Mu Extinctions in the Fossil Record” the 
Tmkklf Memorial lecture is to be delivered 
h Professor A. Hallnm, Lapworib Professor of 
Hiriny U Birmingham University on October 
Si in the main lecture theatre of the depart- 
tm of geology Newcastle-upon-Tyne Uni- 
unity. AmniiJtoa free. 

* * * 


■On Making Peace Possible” the Sophia lecture 
a In be delivered by Professor Dorothy Crow- 
fxt Hodgkin, emeritus professor of the Unl- 
ttoify of Oxford and chancellor of the Uni- 
icnltv of Bristol on October 22 at 5.20 pm in 
lie (Sum Auditorium, School of Physics, New- 
uak-tipon-Tyne University. Admission free. 


"Sobeni Abuse" by Dr ioVce Watson, depari- 
Bol of general practice, "China - Land of the 


Mjllkm" by Mr J. JoweU, depart - 
wgraphy and "Soviet Foreign Policy 
nltiplay between Ideology and Self 


Open lo non-members. 

* * * 

"Promise and Performance in Social Research.” 
jhe annual workshop and annual general mecl- 

B of lhc Social Research Association is to be 
d on November 3 between 9.3U-5pm al Ca.\- 
ton Hall, London SWI. Speakers include Pro- 
fessor David Evcrelcy. Non-members welcome. 
Details from Chris Gostick on 824-8070. 

* * * 

"Resources far FE/HE in the 1080s" a study 
conference organized by Ccomhc Lodge is to 
be held from November 2-6, at the College, 
Blagdon, Bristol B18 6RO. The conference will 
examine the current funding mechanisms and 
resource planning and control procedures in 
further and higher education and identify what 
needs to be changed and how. Details (ram the 
registrar at the ahove address. 

* * * 

Mrs Shirley Williams will deliver the sixth 
Bangs Memorial lecture on the general theme 
of Happiness - what it Is and how it may be 
achieved by individuals as well as by nations, 
on November 19 at the University of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham BI5 2TT. 


"Inexplicit policies in race and education” by 
Dr Sally Tomlinson, lecturer in the department 
of educational research, Lancaster University, 
tbe second of a scries of educational policy 
seminars to be delivered at the Institute of 
Education, Committee Room 1. 4.15 to 6pm on 
November 16. 
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Thomas Hardy agnlnst a Dorset land- 
scape. A series of paintings and prints 
by David Imnu are on display at the 
University of London Institute of 
Education’s No 2 gallery In Bedford 
Way. 


EihiiMioii - L»r N. D. C. Harris - £10, '*25 fruni 
the Council f*n CiSucuimn.il Tcchnnhtay - for 
his work un the dissemination of CET/SchouN 
i.'mincil cvuliuiinn m.nc rials. 

LiliKiinoiiul Service » Unfi - Dr C. R Pointer 
£102,823 from Shell lnteriuitii>nal Petroleum foj 
rewriting training manuals. 

Lleeiriail tnglneerins - A. K. Daniels and Dr 
8. A. White - I5h,4lJ from the SRC for their 
research into the u« of distributed microcom- 
puting systems for real lime simulation and 
control of complex power svstems; A. R. 
Daniels, Dr B. A. White and' Dr K. J. Up- 
czynski - £53, W from the SERC for their 
research on the operatinn of a model vehicle 
svslcai u-.ino linear synchronous motors In the 
lift and propulsion modes - Professor I. F. 
li j'thdm und Lli M. J. Ualchin £49,77n front 
the SERC for rereurch into higlt speed linear 
synchronous traction minors. 

Engineering - Professor F. 1. Wallace - 152,006 
from the SERC for research into diesel typo 
combustion studies in a high swirl constant 
volume cylindrical chamber; - Dr D. K. Long- 
more ano Dr C W. Stammers £21,023 from the 
SERC for research on nitenuntian of noise in 
hydifiulic systems by means of flexible rein- 
forced hew and the mechanics of hose wall 
deformation. 

Maierhih irieitce - Dr V. D. Scott and Dr G. 
Lore - £40.000 front the SERC Tor work on the 
development of ouRmitaiivc light element mic- 
ronnaNrsb; - Dr D. E. Pack bant - £21,7(10 frum 
the SERC for reseatch into interactions at the 
Interface in polymer nwiul adhesive joints. 
Mathematics - Dr T. J. King - £10, .1W from t lu- 
SRC' for hi! work nn the design of a ihitiibnsc 
computer. 

Physics - Professor G. A. Saunders - £21.212 


Notice board is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 

from the SERC for high pressure ultrasonic 
.indies of soft ncnuslic f-hnnun transitions. 

King’s College, London. 

Physics - Professor W. F. Sherman Professor 
G. K. Wilkinson - £30.590 from the SRC to 
support research In molecular dynamics, solidi- 
ficaiion und melting; Dr W. F. Sherman - 
SbS.DnO from (lie United Stales Army, to sup- 
port rcscntch in spectroscopic research tn high 
pressure and variable temperatures. 

Chemistry - Professor C. B Reese - £27,800 
from the SRC to support research In studies of 
the chemical synthesis of transfer ribonucleic 
acids. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Transport Rett-arch und Consultancy Group - 
£2li/XJU from the SERC for a two-year research 
project into she use o( Duyeslun stutisticil 
methiuls [nr evnluaiing the effectiveness of roud 
:uO.|eni Temeill.il measures. 


^Open University programmes October 17 to October 23 


Saturday October 17 

m . ^ 

W R'vhton TiT 

** feSS S^' Sdeiu " Flc ” cm; T °- 

** W»- Wtare From Next? 18246; 

"* SWpbulUIn* (2) (T241; 

1X8 New VonM ( SM i I” 0 * 6>- 

W ! Dd d « l « n 1890-1939. 

TNaUog about Revtalon (A305; 

Z ffipz ssw* ^ um * ° r p,ycii °*- 

“"•nundOf . Mrarek and wcJety. 
,nd Wo,k P'te m. 

mSPKSK' LI,el0#R ^ F “' 

. PrS^bl" 1 ”*™ 0 mu,M - Tba ainvnta (SI0I; 

gujrojfl 

„ aKl 'be Dritbh Haro - 

IMP SSkSMPJ 1 P,^ «)• 

rsT 4 "*■ ,h0 (DU35I; 


RADIO 8 (VHP) IB-30 

B.Bfi Cognitive development: language and Ulnldiu 

from Urtb to adotescooc^. A Convenatkm mid RADH 

Ult i ma Bruner- ffl**?; pr n g “) — ■ — -—*8.18 

0,1 B The control of education In Britain. Aouita and 


IIP 5 ”- PM P flrin 8 tor E*an« 
MlJ "" Wo,u Ett,,l0fl 'y 

(W»l; Women la Tirade Unions 


October 18 

nwiea of Aip*,, (M10 ,. pnjg MJ 


Education (E222; prog 11). 

B.9B The Eollghlonmeiit. Scrvante. Masten and the 
Enlightenment fA204i prog U). 

Monday October 19 

BBC1 

fl.40* Organic Cbemlitry. Where from Neal? (S246; 

7, 0B ^wtil and ntawle *«* ,lu . d . l 1 e, l ta 

earth science. MARS The VOlng Minion 

7 JO KAkdc People: Unearthing Our 
Pan (S3 64: prog 16). 

BBC 2 

18.08* Matbemulcs foundattan ceuni. The Fun- 
damental Theorem of Algebra fMIOI : PN’XjJO)- 
IB 30 Cdmpk» analysh. Comple* Anelyiil |hU32; 

RADIO 

B.BB* Images add Inlormsllon. Ihe End-of Course 
examination (STT291; prog 8). 

0.1B* The Enltghlonmenl. Servants. Marten and the 
Enlfghtenmcm (A204; .prog 31). 

88.18* Ecology- Comervatlon emf the British Flora - 

21 . 1 .* Tr.do Union. 

(Frail: prog 4). 

Tuesday October 20 

BBC1 

«A0* World politics. Structural Power 3, DOJidnaiwe 
and Depondeoce (D2J3; prog it). 

7.0B* An inlioductlon to nunertals. The TrtnMomwr 
Core: The Mitertoli Problem (7X231: n»g 11)- 
7 JO* Evolution. Pray tor the Predator <SJ64: prog 

1 5)- 

BBC2 

,7 -“- SSU® fltSife' 

Bock (EJ42; prog 7). 


Wednesday October 21 

BBC1 

fl.40 Linear maihemirici. Review (Mffll; prog 34). 
70S’ Environment. The New Foreit (S2-3; proa 6). 
7J0* The developmant or Intliumenii and Umr 
music. "Clrclea* f A304; prog 16). 

BBC2 

18. BO History or oialhemstlcs An Evolutionary 
Model (AM289; prog 11). 

17.1B* Syirami orgonlmuon: the management of pom- 
pfetlly. 1/?TA (2): Negotiations In Tel Aviv 
[T24J; prog 10). . , _ . 

17.40 Schooling and society- Education In Portugal 

^ The Struggle Continues (E202; jpog II). 
iguige develop meoi. "The Ulaod (PB2J2; 

U30 Ksfcrlah piocwshtg- New Tyres (torn 0M7 
(TOl; prog 16). 

Thursday October 22 

BRC1 

BA0* Conflict In the Family. A Oood Neighbour 

Service (P253: prdg 3)- 1 

7.0B* Hi nary of matbcmslia. An .EvmutlonSry 
Model (AM289; prog II). . 

7J0* The Earth's phyilcal resources. Ideas tor the 
Future (52M; prog U). 

BBC2 

IB J0* Images and Information. Revision (ST29I; prog 

17 .K* Systems behaviour. Shipbuilding fl) {TMl; 

Prehistoric People: l/neartlung Ow 
Past JS364; prog 16). 

MH* Die control of education hi Britain. Adults and 
education (E22J; pfpg ll). 
ll Jg* Cognitive dive 

(rom bit* » eddjeieeace. 

Jerome Bruner |EJ62i prog HI 
HAD 10 4 (VHP) _ ... ^ 6 , 


synchronous unction nuilors. Snurhnmntnn 

Engineering - Professor F. 1. Wallace - £52.0bf. aoum0m P ,on 

rrom Ihe SERC for research into diesel typo Chemistry - £15. W0 from Use SRC to study Ihe 

combustion studies in a high swirl constant nn'tasU of aniigcataifmal agents: - £13,800 

volume cylindrical chamber; - Dr D. K. Long- uom the SRC to study lhc stcreospccific svn- 

more and Dr C W. Stammers £21,023 from ihe jpesia of insect pheromones, 

SERC for research on nitenuntian of noise in Oceanography - £30,924 from the NEKC to 

hydiaulic systems by means of flexible rein- ** ud y photosynthesis modes and microliciorot- 

forcctl hc«c and the mcchunlcu of hose wall reptile processes in the marine plankton, their 

deformation. Interaction and trophic consequences: - £1 1,486 

Maierhih science - Dr V, D. Seott and Dr G. from the NERC tor research into magnesium 

Love - £<IQ,lXHi from the SERC fiir work on the metabolism in mcwpel&gic decapods, 

development of ouamnativc llgltt element mic- Klerlrhral engineering - £35,274 from ihe SRC 

roanalysb; - Dr D. E. Pack hunt - £21,7(10 from for research into super canducling A f' gener- 

ihe SERC for lewnich inn* interactions al lhc n1"ts. 

Interface in polymer mctul adhesive joints. Eieclronlcs - £26.3% from the SRC for re- 
Mathematics - Dr T. J. Ring - 110,369 from tlu- search into u reliable digital controller for auto- 
SRC Tor his work on the design of o i hit a base mnbllcs. 

computer. FiyrholoRy - £211.955 from the SRC fur ra- 

Physlcs - Professor G. A. Saunders - £21.212 search Into latent Inhibition and habituation 


The Institute of Marine Engineers has agreed 
to awqrd a new certificate jointly with the 
University of Surrey to formally recognize the 
practical training which forms an integral part 
of the university's degree course In mechanical 
I engineering (marine option). This certificate 
win record the graduate's attainments in speci- 
fied categories of the requirements for corpo- 
rate membership of the institute. It is expected 
that this recognition of professional experience 
will enable Surrey graduates lo progress more 
rapidly to posts of responsibility nno lo Char- 
■ered status. 


18-30 Milan of archllociure and design 1890-1933. 
language and thinking The Homing Question (AMS; prog 24), 

1. A Conversation who RADIO 3 fVHf) 

wy ll ) i ■■ --i i.-—— — g3,ia MecJuidcs and applied calculus. Exsmlnstion 
In Britain. Adults and Tutorid (MST2S2: prog 9). 

II). 2336 Partial diffareouaf equations of applied 


matheovavlcs. Besael Functions (M321-, pio| 8)- 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Specialist Course 

University Finance 

27 June - 9 July 1982 in Oxford 

The course will examine the practices of resources 
allocation to and within universities, particularly as they 
affect the senior university financial administrator. There 
are three main themes to the course: government 
arrangements for and methods of university funding 
(including the role of the university}; allocation, use and 
control of funds within the institution, and problems 
involving reconciling competing demands on available 
resources; measuring the effectiveness of financial 
administration and management In universities. 

There will be ample opportunity for up-dating and 
exchanging knowledge of tha subjects covered by the 
course. 

The Director of Studies will be Mr William Hyde, MA, 
FCMA, FCCA, Secretary of the Cheat, University of 
Oxford. 

The course Is intended for senior staff concerned with 
university finance, including bursars, finance officers, - 
accountants, financial planners and their deputies. 

There are vacancies for 25 members 

Fee Residential £450: Non-residential £300 

Applications should be received in London by 28 February 
1982 


Further Information and application forms for this, and other 
British Council specialist courses, can be obtained from your local 
British Council office or from the Director. Courses Department, 
The British Council. 65 Davies Street. London W1Y2AA. 



\ ' Education 


Goldsmiths' College 


witpiA EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

^teachers of the media, especially In eecondary arid further education. 

■ 'ikbehniw . ~ ' 27th and 2fith November 1981 

B t. Goldsmiths: College, Lewisham Way, London SE4. 

" ; Further details and applies tion farm from: 

I" . r 'y : , • BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 

iLV ,7/ . -Education Department (Conference) 

■ ' ~i *1 U$an Street, London W1V BAA. 


THE IVAN MORRIS 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 
The Bridih Anoclatlou of Japanete Studitu 
fnvltn entries Tor an may prize In memory 
or the tore Professor Ivan Morris. The value 
or Ihe prize it approximately £200 and the 
competition Is open lo all undergraduate* in 
unlvenltles and pofyledtnjcs | n United 
Kingdom. Tito subject for (hh year’s essay Is: 
"The Imi&t of Japan in the British Mttilw” 
Essays should be typewritten and nol more 
than 4,000 words in length. They should be 
sent <o: - 

Dr. J. llonler, luleraalltieud Centre Tor 
Economics and Rrialed Disciplines 
London School at Economics and 
Political Science, 10 Portugal Street 
London WC2A 21I&, 

The doling date Jar tmria ir 3 1 si January 1 933. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE VOCATIONAL STUDENT 
DES Taachara Short Coursa 
14-17 December IBBt at 

Wolverhampton Polytechnic 

Opening Speaker. Mrs Shirioy Wllllama 
Counso wBl consider Ihe pro- vocational, 
initial prclosalonal end post axparlance 
aiegee or vocational oduoation, and will 
highiighl tha ImpUcatione of waste, size end 
over speclaltaailan In ow developing 
technologies. 

Further Oataffafmm 

Mr, P. Crpdock; DES, HM InapoctoralB 
Mowden Hall, Sielndrop Road, 
Oari!stg(on DL398G. 




Classified Advertisements 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT u 


To place your advertisements 
write to: 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, .Gray's 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8 EZ. 
Tei. 01-837 1234. 
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Universities 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF LAW 

Application, aw Invited foi rwchlim appointments in iha Faculty of Law. Tho 
Faculty ia *)r««a*¥ Inlsioswd m candidate! *iih posiorarfuarequelllicalions in law 
and loiovant toacriifiD/te'WBfch «.peilanco in lh» following areas Jurkprudence. 
Condci ot Lawn. Shipping Law. Insurant* Law. Banking law and Commsreini 
Law 

Qien annual omoluflMiua tangs aa loHowi 

Lecturer 8*26050- 49890 

SanlorlMturar 8*43090- 74B90 

AlMcliti Piarwaor S*B4B3Q- 64600 

Piofeaior 8*78440-102090 

Ifl >tg. - flO.MlPP'OX.I 

Th» commanting u<vy is dependant on a candidate'? quanllcaitons o.pndonca, 
and i he level ol appoimmani. 

Staff may b* coral cl* red for tenure appolntmani after an Initial contraci of thiea 
vain Leave and mttUnl ba naflta aia provided Under lb* Unhreisfiy*a Academic 
SraN PfovWnni Fund Schama, iha naff mamba* contributes to the Fund at iha 
nranni rate of 22% of hb salary aubjact to a maximum of 3*800 p m.. and tha 
Unlvmlty MKiinbuia* 20 VSb of hb monthly ntOM salary. Tha aum standing to the 
staff member's c redd in ilia Fund may be withdrawn niton he leave i Singapore' 
Mlteysra permanently. Other bonofru Incfuda: a eonSng-ln alrnwanco of 551.000 ro 
542000. and aducadan slowanre in raapect of children's education aubjact la o 
ma.tmum of S*>2.000p a , atdtildliad ftoualrg at lonttla tanging from S*130 10 
S4308 p m . paaaaoo anisranc* and baggiga allowance fat tranqjcirailan at 
rational affect* In Singapore 

Appllcution fotma and hirlhar Information may be obtained fiom? 

Mr. D.F. Sharma Th* Association ol 

Director Cominonwaahfi Unlweraltlei 

NUSOvaraaai Office IAppta.lL 

8 Chat Item Btiaaf 38 Oordon Square 

London 8WI London WC1H0PF 

The Haora htmanf Unit 
Ntdunal Untvaralty ol Stoioapote 
Kam RMgo. aingaporooffll.' 

• ■ .' ' .... ' ' J . THE81 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

College Secretary 

Applications ate invited for the post ol Secretary of 
University College London, to which an appointment 
will be made from 1 September 1982. Tha Secretary is 
head of the administrative staff of the CollegB, with 
direct reaponefbffltY under the Provost . for the 
implementation of College policy. The poet carries 
professorial status end a salary Iti the upper part of the 
. Professorial range. 

Applications should be made, not later than 
Monday 10 November 1981, to The Provost, 
University .College, London, Gower Street, WC1E 
0BT. from whom further details may bo obtained. 

THESI 
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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

TTts Coflega propose*, il suitable 
candidates present ttumsstves. to 
elect to two North Senior 
Schotar»hlp», tenable from 1 
October, 1962. Applicants should 
not nwmaAy have exceeded 26 
VWi of ege at data of steclkm. 
■Successful csndUarei will., be . 

- SppOfntnwit hy'tll* Faculty BftaicJ. 
'There b ha leM/lotlon on subjeeL : 
-'All Senior 8 cbotara wffl i hr/a iho 
right to dhie'et High Table once a 
we6k tnlFull Term and will be. 
entided tp a free roomtnColaga for 
tWoywre. 

- . The SttatareMpe wfK [to tensljle, 
-ft** lira years fintt (nqiatw* 
'but trill U r«ntmdbieLfor-p titfi* 
year. EDglUlty wUI ' ntirnttlfy br 
rwlrkted to U.K. giedustta W 
rectJpr of grstfuau awards. The 
voVje of Hie. Scholarships win bo., 
equal la iho amount of DESifSRC 
or similar awards plus academic 
fees, less the vafudbf awards Ttsfcl. 

Further particular* end forms 
of application may ba b&Uihorf 
from the Senior Tutor. 
Completed application forms 
should ba sent to tils Senfor 
Tutor as early as possible and not 
later than Saturday, i\ October, 
1991. ■' THE81. 
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UNIYEHSRY OF HONG KONG 

LECTURESHIP IN 
URBAN STUDIES/ 
ECONOMICS 

IRe-ad vertiae mant) 


Applications mg invited foi tha pom of 
lecture* In Uiban Studios' Economics in 
tJw Contra of Uiban Stories end Uiban 
rjrumtnj|U end -.: jhs.. D^pattmam ol 

AppRainti UWxiVl lurira a MoiMCi ai , 
pralaiBbfv a Nj.Q. (tegraebi dconomle* or 
urtwn phiutteg. tehivani m<;hi4g and 
tesaaieh 1 eaporiance.' and aboutd 
spedaln In, write of tiM hSoming Md*r 
mtamaiionil acongmico, uibm and 
iut]lonal aeon om ica. aranomlc 

■ dovetopn^ni end DUbOc finance- . 

.Annual aateiV itutHianmofaial, I*: . 
HH9.112.eS0 A 7.620- 1 28,230 , Bar 
• *»8»«7A»173*»-IBI«0ite9.0» 

‘ -“i." "*r'®r‘ 30 W*ovl. Suirtno MWiv 
*«r dcpfhd on tluaDAcbtlona anil 
fapedcilcs. 

•.At.euwni rata*.. aqUnca iumImi 
•XCM 4 16% Of 0«te*' Incom* Housing 
hwtti it ■ raniu of 7htb of uiory. 
education afaMnca, kave and mwlfcil 
MiteKnaretewkhxf. • I 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Application! are invited ftu iho following potWons: 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer (Communications Engineering) 

Department of Elaetitcsl and Communications Englnaailng 
A vacancy axliu foi e Leciuiei'Sanlw lactuwr in Oiqitai Election lea. A hiahei 
degree end leaching qualification pralarred and practical experience of micro- 
proceuoreand their ippllcallonl U required 
Initial contract period (• for 3 year a. 

C Losing date: U) Novembef 19BJ. 

Lecturer (Quantity Surveying) 

Department of Architecture and Building 

Tho appointee win be required to Mach Quantity Surveying, and in al leaei two ol 
ihe following arm: Building Consuuctlon: Building Service*: Projact Mananement: 
AictetactiHal Design. AppUcimt abould bo members of an appropriate prowaaiorai 
InariniM and hive nad previous profMalonal and leeching etparlonce 
Initial contract will be for approximately 3 years. 

Closing d i to 30 October 1931. 

Salary: Lecturer I - K14A9B: Lealurat II - K 18.346. Senior Lecturer — K1B.19E. 
IK1 - IA1 8704: C8tgO.B032: NZS1.7642 approx.) 

Baneflii include a gratuity ol 24% taxed at 2%. appointment and repatriation lares, 
leave faros for the Half member and family after IB months of service, settling in 
and out allowance,. s3x weeks paid leave per year, education fare, end autaunce 
toward, school laes, Irea hauling. Salary continuation and metrical benefit scheme, 
am avail fete. 

Detailed applications (two copies) with curriculum vitae, together with tha 
namee amt addreieaa of three referees, ihould ba aant to: Tha Registrar, 
Papua Now Guinea University of Tsohnotagy, PQ Bos 793, Lae. Moroba 
Province. Papua New Guinea. Applicants resident hi tho United Kingdom 
ehould ado send a copy to the Association of Commonweallti Unhrereldei 
IAppti.1. 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 0PF. tram whom further 
Information oan ba obtained. 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

PROEPQQHR 

AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

AppDcailoiw era invited ter Ota *txwe-roenttdnad position. Tha Department of CM 
E n gin raring h reeporntefa for tha education at profeailonil anglnaare lit the fielde of 
structures, hydraullca. puhllc health engineering, hydro power. Ml engineering and 
van, port. These aub-dtoctp'inea ire organbed ai options whhln a a Ingle degree. 

The Dapenmem hai an academic naff ol thlneen and la in the pracara ol 
Involving In own graduate* In lie teaching programme. It alio hai nine technical 
office™ end same trainees Tha Department Is vary active hi consulting and testing 
work for krdiiairy, govartunant and local communities end an interest (n the a octal 
end economic development of amergatl nation* Is drdrshle In tha lucceaaful 
applicant. 

•alary; K2I.2M phis Haad of D apartment ellowarica X1.100 per annum 
IK1-IAU711 - NZ *1.7831 - r8tyfl.B»2epprox L 

Inhud contract period of appro*) manly three yoeta. other banefiu Include a 
gratuity equal to 24% taxed at 2% rata, ippointmam and repatriation and leave 
(are, lor staff member and family, salilng-ln and out allowance*, ibr weak* paid 
leave per yesr, education feres and aulitanca towards school lees, (roe housing. 
Salary contkruaflon and medical baneih schamaa ova lab's. 

Detailed appllaailone [two copies) whh curriculum vttae. togadiar with tha 
namss end addressee of thiaa refareaa. should be received by the Registrar, 
Papua New QuLnaa Urdvirehy of Technology, PO Bax 783, Lae. Papua New 
Qulnae, by 20 November 1881. AppBeante resident in the United Kingdom 
should also sand a aopy to tho Aasoufatlon of Commonwealth Unhrerehiai 
lAnpta.). 36 Gordon Squero. London WC1H OFF. from whom further 
Information oan be obtained. 


UKRAINIAN 8TUDIESIHI8TORYIPQUTICAL 8CIENCE 
Th, Feculhf oi Arts of YotV UnWanlty has an opertng tor tires yaeni ( 
June V06&) for • apecWHt In Ukrainian hhtory and/or odMca. Final 


June 1*66) for • wcturi*! h Ukrainian hhtory and/or polMcs. Final budgetary 
approval for the poahten (apentfino. 

POSmON: Aadstent or Aaaochu Piofaator, Department of Hlatofy and/or 
Political Science. 


DUTIES: UndaigmdiNW teaching In any of tha Mowing areas: H la lory of the 
Ukmho; Eastern and Gaharal European Hbtotv In (ha 20th Century: Canadian 
EWwta Htafoty; Soviet PtfWta; Eeatam Eurapean Ptfitka; Slavic Soctoty and 
CuTlUR. 

QUALIFICATIONS; Ph D- (or equivalent! whh raeeerch experiance In Ukrelnlwt 
Natoryand/oc poetic i. 

APPLICATIONS: Curriculum vitae with names of three referee* to: 
Prareuor H. M. Stovenion. Chairman. Department of Pontfeal Solanos. Yarfc 
University. 4700 Keefe Street Down* view. Ontario. Canada M3J 1P3. 
.DEADLINE: December 18. 1681. 
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’ . The Senate Invite appUca. 
rton^ for tlto above Read. 

raplee) ,houl3 P b™8u£rnltte<a ! \o 
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THE OPEN 
UNTVER8ITY 

f ^ c ^Vc7bncm 3CIA1 " 

Applleetloae era invited for 
tw ? i 0,l £® r Justs In Psycho I- 
y In tha ranultv nr i 

(eni 
■PPOl 

llcante r *h 
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two lecturer jioste In Psycho I- 
iUy, of Social 
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UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Applications are Invited foi a 

Research Assistant/ 
Research Fellow 


In tha Department of 

Administration 

To work on an SSRC-fundod 
project on tantral/local government 
relationships in Scotland, under Dr. 
M. Keating and Mr. A. Midwinter. 

Appolntmani is from 1 April 1D82 
for a period ol ona year and will be 
on Range IA of the nalional salary 
structure for research and 
analogous staff. Commencing 
salary will ba on a cate C6070-f7700 
par annum with placing according 
to aga, qualifications and 
experience USS benefit. 


Applications Including 
curriculum vltaa and Iha name* 
of two referees {quoting R 24/81) 
should be aant to Dr. M. Keating 
Department of Admlnlatratlon, 
Unlverelty of 8trathclyde, 
8tenhouea Building, 143 
Cathadral Street Glasgow G4 
0RQ. 

THESI 


BATH 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS 


Application* are Invited far 
a Lecturer In the School of 
Mathematic*: the poat la ten- 
able from let September 1988. 
The etartlna salary will ba 

SngL" E6 h 070°£18. AK? ° f th ° 
. Further particulars are avail- 
able from the Personnel Offic- 
er._ University af Bath. Beth 
0A3 1 7 AY, quoting reference 

_ Cloning date for applications 
8th November 1981. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

DBPRTMBNT OP 
OEOORAPHY 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

ApplIcaUona ere Invited far 
hie poet for one year from 
anuary 1988 to work on an 


this poet for ana year from 
January 1988 to work on nn 
86RC -sponsored etudy or 
migration within mulrl- 
locntlonnl organleatlons In tlia 


UK. Appllconts should prefer- 
ably have a degree In eoogra- 

f lhy. oconomlce. Industrie) re- 
etlone or related flolda. Salary 
in the ranee e«070-CflaB0 -f 
£867 LA- further details may 


£967 LA- Further details may 
ba obtained from Dr J. 9olt. 
Department ol Ooonraphy, 36 
Dgaford Way. London WC1H 
OAP. Closing dace lor applica- 
tion* 2 November 1981. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
< MARKETING) 


The D apartment of Manage- 
ment Studies of tho University 
of Waikato Invites application* 


far the poet of Lacturar/Banlor 
Lecturer In Marketing. The Dn- 

f iartment offers a distinctive 
our yew undergraduate pro- 
gramme and thor« ere oppor- 
tunnies for the development 
o i ’ ' specialist interesta In 
marked na - 

Applicants should have 
appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions and teaching experience 
with e broad Interest In all 


Applicants should have 
appropriate academic qualifica- 
tions and teaching experience 
with e broad Interest In all 
aspect* ol marketing- Relevant 
marketing experience In man- 
agement, consultancy or gov- 
ernment would . be an Advan- 
tage. 

The appointee Will be ex- 
pected to take up duties as 
sdon as practicable but prefer- 
ably not later then I February 
1982. An appointment may be 
made tor a limited term. 

The University will alao giva 
consideration to a -short-term 
visiting appointment. Persona 
interested should make en- 
quiries to the Heed or Depart- 
ment, Professor R. W. Hop. 
kina. In tha University. 

The current salary range 


obtain further, details on the 
method Of application and con- 
ditions af appointment from 
the Registrar, University of 
We Ike to, Private Bag. Hamil- 
ton, New Zealand of from the 

fi aaoclatiba of Commonwealth 
diversities (Apple. ), Sfl Gor- 
don ‘Square, London WClH 
OPf. 

■* 

tH * I I 4 , l t , 't n f r . 


NEW ZEALAND 

raimsMn 

LECTU VM R YiU E cS?Y RINARV 

Applies! Ions are (nvited 
from suitably quallflsd to, t 
position In Physiology | a iu 
Department or Phyxlolotr 1 2 
Anatomy. 



if pi 

|53 


M m r " ^ 

rwffrmrTrr.MT ! 1 < 

S' - ■ ■ 3f 1 T I* "*1 


physiology would be coni, 
dared. 

The successful appllcuu 
would be expected 10 resin- 
bule to undargraduat* connti 
offered to student* ssnllid 
for BVBs. B8c end BAgrSc «»- 
greea end participate In the 
supervision ol postgririuiH 
student* 

Salary range for me Lsnurtr 
grade NZS1S.839 - M3.3U. 

Other details or tbs soil- 
tlon, togethsr with Condlllou 
or Appointment, ra*» b< 
obtained rrora the AMaciiUss 
of Commonwaelth UnlvarilUti 
(Apple.). 36 Oordon Sqoin. 
London WCtH OPr. or Irw 
the Registrar of tha Uni- 
versity. 

Applications clot* os It 

November 1991. 

THE 

OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF TECHNOUJCT 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC* 

Appllcanu. prafsritl! mjA 
29-35. should have *,**2 
honours degree In • 
branch of englnesrlns 
once such »• trietuMMi ran 

putlog, control ,cyb*rnt«i £ 

physic*, end some twnw«hr 
search or Industrial 
They should also have 
lty to cortmunlcst* » " 
written wort. fh 

The post Involves 
ration and 3 

courses in the fljnori ^ 1 « 
olectronlc. A knoWi«o«> 
digital computers rt d, 

proensaor* IS {JSjj of 

together with 1 cSurol 

circuit theory and 

».n.l, h 'K 

fS?N3S , ua,’SSr«,«S 

iwar./s®.*'- ■ 

advantage- ... M w iuii 

Appllcanu W. JH. ” ttreU 
to eorry P_ u > .^ ruirrot r»- 


to eorry pul reaoowj ' , rt - 
field of lijtaraa'- Dltd; 

search In the ^ 

pkino * 0 W M J. il o frtiwsn®' 



d, «3KS n |-,)sr,i 

ranh-r “rfllSiJ?. 

plication form can 

Open University i TYB or 

feonr n %«.tof^ 

(09(fB) iMMl: -SgU “ 

hour ^.answering >arT 

date f° r 

tlons: 37 lh October. 


Faculty of aC ®J C iN 
invited t 


»"!• r S 1 J , . v . B .rah vSpsEZ or 


M ^,£3 HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16.10.81 


.j T ' ' irj 

1 1 1 ■ I- ■" 


Polytechnics 


fflftGMillO 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DESIGN HISTORY/THEORY 

AND 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ART AND CULTURAL 
STUDIES 

Requrred 1st January 1982 two Lecturer!!/ Senior 
Lecturers In Design History/ Theory and Art and 
Cultural Studies for BA (Hons) degrees In Fine Art, 
Ceramics, Wood, Metal and Plastics, Graphic Design, 
CetpeLa and Related Textiles and for Foundation 

Courses. 

Closing date: 2nd November, 1981 . 

Details and application forms from: 

Eatablishment Clerk 

The Polytechnic 

Wolverhampton WV1 1SB 

orTs!: Wolverhampton 10902) 710664 (ansephone). 


City of Birmingham Polytechnic 

Applications ere Invited for the poat of: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


P 


Salary Scale: 

Head of Department (Grade V) 
£13,9 14- £16,462 


Further details and application forma (to be returned by 
Blh November, 1981), from: The Personnel Officer, City of 
Blimlngham Polytechnic, *F* Block. Perry Barr, 
Birmingham. B42 28U. Tel: 021 368 9193, Ext. 216. 

THES3 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
B HUMAN MOVEMENT STUDIES 

. LECTURER II IN BIOM ECHANICS 

•alary- CMB2-EKM31 par annum 

jijc'MDon iri tnyitad (or this pml which li tvallsbH liom 111 Jsnutiy 1982. Th, 
*«i™ai b ratting la appoint • wen quallfffld parson whosa maioi letponxlWUry 
«teio Wcti Ho<ii*ehsnici In tha dspartmam'i B A. 6pori Eiurilas and B.Ed. 
EriureHon piogrammai 

^Jjterionjarmt tad funhtr dattlla s<« avsUsbte from ths Parsannal Of Hew. 

Poiytochnlo (Dipt. TfHI Halfords Housa. Fluatan Square, 
si JiB or by telsphonlng 2091 1 axr 387 

^“'iriirad Ifl mu should b* raturnsd by 30 Oeiobor. 

F*il^oi^ cv cA th* Polytechnic to proviso oqu*l amploymani opporiunhloi flnd 
“***» "41 b* ghran to all suinbly p«pmianc*d *nd quoNiteri appllcanu 
"swflwoihavfttep.^o,,^ 



BRIGHTON . 

Technic 

^"manlol Builneu 8tudlos 

LECTURER 11/ 

senior 

LECTURER 

industrial 

r *LATI0N8 

ffS' fcSsyij!! ^ » b-a. 

ssa^£*s-"s 

a^^ woaM bs giv,n l0 

(Dr WB n^ 

S? **•> 2to). ■ Brighton 

Woiln a date gg , 

. • -'.tHess 


UVERPOOL 

DEI* AHT M ENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

LECTURER II/ „ 

( O RO 1 AN S!a Tl ON T D I E8 1 

TsHSeswflF 

To Ohara laaqhlna and ra- 
aoarch on CNAA naarae and 
BBC Diploma couraos. Appll- 
conts should Iiavo a .good Hon- 
ours Degree or Higher Dnoreo 
In an appropriate diarlpllno. 
loqeiher with teaching and/or 
Industrial oxperlenca. 

Closing data la 14 days Irom 
Che eppearanco of thla adver- 
tlsemant. PLEASE OUOTB RE- 
FERENCE No. LP/SSl. . 

Application forms and furth- 
ar particular* from the porxon- 
nel orrice. Liverpool Poly- 
technic, Rodney . Housa. , 70 
Mount Pleasant. Liverpool La 
gUX. Tel: 081-708 6*10 Bxt. 


TEBSSIDE 

POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 

Due to expansion In the De- 
partment applications ere in- 
vited Idf the poet of: 

jesa^tasBiL 

ENOINEBRINO 

To Join the InatrumentsH 
and Control Bnolnaeri 
Oroup, which I* primarily™ 
■oonslble ror the Degre 
BSc(Hons) Instrumentation ana 
Control Engineering and , e 
wide range of Technician 
Courses. Induatrlai eod/or re- 
search experience la desirable. 

_ ftediry: Lecturer II: *6.469- 
torflclency bar>_- 


— , • _ oteim v: LOLitHoi it* re*** 

1 • torflclency hart. “ 

, PfllTf ,, SS! '° rw " fe “" r ' ' 

_ ' . ... 




-‘. h *■. . . v 

p.-V*"/',.' '! 


a n appointment asf,, be 
s at either Lecturer H or 
or Lecturer level but tne 

K sry on eppotntment will not 

greater than £ 11 . 888 - 

Further partleulere end ap- 
plication forms, which are re- 
turnable within 1 4 day a of tho 
appearanca of this advertise- 
ment are obtainable from: Tne 
Personnel Section, . Toesiifle 
Polytea 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 
School ol Economics 
LECTURER II 

The above School wlihe* to 

rocrult o MICROECONOMIST 

,l L ,h8 lo *rhlng ol it* 
degree and sub-degree level 
An tntereet In re- 
a earch la welcomed and on- 
coiiraged. This poat I* tenable 
from January 19B3. 

Thli past I* additional to the 
reisnily ndvorilsfirl voennry fgr 
a MacrooconomlBl. 

Ft Lll: *6462- 

*10.431 per annum. 

For further details and ep- 
Cjteftjgo form, returnable by 
3 0th October 1991. please cell 
our 84 hour telephone canium- 
ery service ( 06 i 2 323186) or 
nana a stamped addressed en- 
velope to the Personnel Offi- 
cer. Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic. Ellison Building, 
Ellison. Place. Newcastle upon 
Tyne NEI BST . H3 


Genera! Vacancies 


LONDON 

WORKERS- EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

Applications ere invited 
«rom suitably '(uallUad candl- 
““tea for tlie ndnlor full-Umo 


M*st of General SecreVirv tS 

Z\od^T ,a ' E<lu '-« r “ n " 1 


_ rtl rulnr* of the oppulnt- 
mant are obtainable Irom: 
oonaral Secretary. Workers' 
Educational Association ‘Tem- 
ple House', 9 Upper Berkeley 
Street. London W1H BBY. Ill A 


Colleges of Technology 


O, INSTITUTE of technology 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Applications are Invited for tha post* of: - 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(E9.624-E11.328 (bar)-£12,141) 

and 

LECTURER I 

(E6.034-E8.658) 

The work of the department covers alectronlca, communi- 
cations, instrumentation, control, computers, power and 
machines. 

The department offers a Higher Diploma and C.N.A.A. 
Honours Degree In Electronic Engineering by full-time study 
and T.E.C. Higher Certificates In Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering and Industrial Measurement and Control by part- 
time study. 

A full-time TOPS course leading to tha TEC Higher Certificate 
In Industrial Measurement and Control is due to commence in 
January 1982. 

The short course Includes b variety of courses supported under 
the Department of Industry M.A.P. project. 

Graduate engineers with Industrial or resasrch experience in 
Bny of the department's interests will be considered. The lack 
of previous teaching experience should not deter applicants 
from applying. Preference will ba given to those with recent 
experience In modern electronic and communications systems. 

Candidates should be Interested in research and the 
development of industrial links. 

The Lecturer I vacancy is offered on a temporary full-time 
baste, for one year, from the date of appolntmani in the first 
instance, with the possibility of renewal. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Vloe-Princlpal, Bolton Institute of 
Technology. Deane Road. Bolton BL3 GAB to whom 
completed forma ahould be returned by 6th November 

. rwEfia 

fX Strathclyde 

2S5Z /A < Department 
of Education 

s GLASGOW COLLEGE 
IF of TECHNOLOGY 

Applications arc invited for ihe undernoted post. All candidates should 
hive relevant Industrial or commercial experience where appropriate. 

Teacher training would be an advantage but mining nn be given on 
an In-service basis. 


LECTURER 


GLA8GOW COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Cowcaddens Road, Oteigow, G4. 

COMPUTER STUDIES Senior Lecturer *A' 

Applications are invited from persons with good academic qualifications 
antia tnectalM Interest and experience In one ox more or ihe following 
areas — Systems Analysis and Design, Microprocessors, Date Bose or 

C °s n aFa^ r £niwLecturer ’A' — £11,11 2-£l 2.3J7 (B*r)-£ jam 
Forms or application and further particulars aw be oblalned from ilte 
College, to whom completed applications ihould be relumed not later 
than two weeks after the appearance of this adverllsemeiil. 

EDWARD MILLER. ~~~ 

Dlrerlor of Education THt!> 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Technical Colleges 


SOUTHAMPTON 

COL TO:M5 ,MER 


LONDON 


rNNERLO^BDUOATtqN 

OLID DON ijfifta BARONS 
LONDON Wl4 9BL 

DEP^KT^^FTa. 
Principal Lecturer. 
AoDllcatloiia Invited Iron 

struct ion 


Applications .are invlled 

“ h* te^SSa* %WA > | 1 Janusry 
1968. The sucCasalul appilesnt 
wlU b8 roqulrfld I® id 1 W 
combi nad Bus inasa 81 u dies Sec- 
tions and participate In O'* 
msirntmenl of ths Depart- 
ment 



Colleges of Higher Education 


Canterbury 

Christ Church College of Higher Education 

COLLEGE CHAPLAIN 

{ Re-advertisem&n r} 

Applications are invited for iha posi or Chaplain at this Church of 
England College of Hlnher Education which otters BA. BEd. BSc, 
advanced Diplomas and higher degrees in Education. 

Tho poat will bo resident and candidates may or may noi ba required 
to contribute io iha toirego reaching programme Tha appointment to 
ba mode from 1 January 1982. 

Further details ava liable Irom Mrs. Jean Long, Collage Sac rotary, 
to whom applications should ba sent not later than 0 November 


SCHOOL OF 

INFORMATION STUDIES 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications are invited 
for a Research Officer to 
take part in an 
investigation of the 

IMPLICATIONS OF NEW 
TECHNOLOGY IN THE OFFICE 
The project is associated 
with developments in the 
microcomputer and 
wordprocassing fields. 
Applicants should have a 
good relevant honours 
degree and research 
experience would be an 
advantage. 

Salary: £5,034 (IA. 
(N.B.Thisisa 1 year 
appointment) 

Closing date for receipt 
of completed application 
forms 2nd November, 
1981, 

Application forma and 

I further details may be 
obtained from: 

Tha Personnel Office - 

College of 

KX7 Higher Education 

(ngiemlre Avenue 
Hull HUS 7LU 
Tel. <0482)446606 


Applications are invited for 
this challenging senior post: 

Clerk to 
Governing 
Council & Chief i 
Administrative 
Officer 

Salary: 

£12,690-£13,884 

Application forms and further 
details of thB post may ba 
obtained from - .. 

The Personnel Offfoa 


Hull College of 
Higher Education 

Inglemlre Avenue 
HULL HUB 7LU 
Or telophona:44650G. 


College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


BURSAR 


-\pplMiiiiin, jrf 1 1\ li,- ,| fur nrP' < wi"ei | i 

1.1 ill* |trn|ii,iii nl 1 1 hi - 1 1 „md I 111 . 111 ^.' 

< u(i'.-crat ihl, .■•H.-gc .»f hivKr cluL.-iii.m 
Thr pn'.i niiliiri\- l hr nmnul lm.inu.il. 
nia«a;^clul, jhJ yt*>i'vBvl 

■c-pi.nrihiliilc- nf i) Hnirai I'm .in 
impnuoni tmi-h.i-i. . 11 * ike .'I'lnlinu-tl 
>en* 1 m inn uf |hc ( 'ultof 1 ... n In.vnn- 
ArrlikAH.. pii'tiuihl. mih ihiHv-iiiujI 
qunlirt. oiian-. ami a l|iui.l(ilfr nl. <11 
bwlfiwml (p. K'ieIwi (JihatHin. mu.l 
lu«r nrpnipiMU ci'cikhu onil he .ihU- 

1.1 rdulr in U mIiLc >anf< of mllcjc 
rm-i’iincl 

Snloi\ v 111 heal s pomi wlihin thr P I 
S.-jIc- ( fll.’W in 1 14.21X1 itrncnilinf nn 

rvrtrlentc <* Elh ihe appai '>inli\ nf 
cnhnr.vmrni ihii'iiyh iht ilortoimicm nf 
ilij hHindailiui fnoili'l ihL-.itikfe 
I istfliL-r lumi.iiljis I'f mi- pn'i aie 
J.allahle from the Principal. IhAEl 
('nllrxr ol Si Mark aid SI John. 
tVrrirord R«sd. PDamalh PI A HRII 11 . 
uhnm kliiv. uf up fill ,- 11 1 Li .11 .hnnlil I'e-vnl 
■n nirm m>i laicr ih.vn Mnn4*i. Ind 
Nnitaihrr Iflll . 

THES8 


Research 


ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited 
from Chartered or qualified 
librarians for the above 
post. Experience in 
academic libraries would be 
an advantage as would 
subject competence In the 
areas of education and the 
humanities- 

Salary; C4464-£7137 

Application forms and 
further details may be 
obtained from: — 

Tha Peruonel Officer 

^Hutt College of . 
KSCr Higher Education 

Inglemlre Avenue 
HULL HUB 7LU 
Tel. (0482) 446606 


Personal 


W “T«., 


moot 
tha Ba 
unde risk ins 

programme. 


touching 


m a*® 

Application WW "J* 
fro® ,_ d A l " . rmm 1st January 


Applies 1 Ians . ar* Invited 

Aw-wswrairS 

of a Public Ad(rilbJ*WBlioh " n “’ 
tlon anu to |aad 
vslopmant. 

4 B iV/ 8c * 101 el, ' B8B_ 

■“ “00 Q» n 


CAMBRIDGE 

8 T CATHARINE'S COLLEOB 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Tho CorornlnD Body a( St 
Catnarina'a Coiiaga Invite* ap- 
ilkatlori* from plan or woman 
or aloctlon to a Raaasrcn Fal- 
owshlp wnar'- — — 


■ KTIRNAL DlGNSS. CoUncoIUna 
Tl" 11 r °S UK/USA In? 

••m 11 ®"*- eatlf e.A.S. ror da- 

fehtea &,? araa ** st - B as‘o 


virvausiiiib. BWIWOJ H sa T,_-L HlltA Of MW . SiTaia, 

in... .WBSWSAS ■J-.fii-W 



friction a* to aubjact (rare lat 
Octabar 1983 for. (Ursa yuan. 

Candidate* must ba gradu- 
ates of s university and under 
thirty vaars or ago an 1st Octo- 
ber 1981. Further particulars 
are available from fha Sanlur 
Tutor. H 10 


IMMEDIATE. ADVANCE* £100 to 
£99. pOO. Wrlltan_ terma on ra- 
u*al. Raplpnal Trrist Ltd.. 31 
lover Btraat. Piccadilly, Lon do 
WIA 4RT. Pliana: 01-461 9934V 


fev 
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Colleges of Art Overseas 


LONDON 

ILEA 

Chnlaen School of Arl 
Man man Road 
London SW3 6LS 

Tel: 0I-1SI 3814 

LECTURER Jl SCULPTURE 

Cholsnn School of Arl wlshca 
id awpulnt a Locuirot II in 
Sculpiuro I HA Hbim IJasrra 
and Mnaiern nesraB cnurwil. 
Applicant* ahnuld have 
teach) np npnimiB nnrt on 
practicing artlsta. Tire poa will 
entail tutoriat rBapanaiblllty 
and courae planning with tne 
Head or Department. 

Salary: C6.4fia-10.4Sl plua 
London diowantt of C739 
(subject to formal approval!. 

Further dainlla and applica- 
tion term mo* V* abutma 
(rain the Senior Administrative 
OWcar at the above addreaa. 

^ ^Closing .data: 3 Hovaratwjj 

LONDON 

BOROUGH OF MERTON 

VVIMBLEIIOM SCHOOL Ol 
ART 

Apnllcatlun* am Invlteil lor tha 
poii ol Meflil ul Foundation 
Department IC.radn 111. Salary 
in accordance with current 
Uumham Hagulailona. within 
ina rntige 

110.707 - cl 2. 186. pine 

CT39 London Allowance. 

runner particulars and np- 
iilirntion turma nro available 
I rum: Tim H>alt\rnr. Wlrnblv- 
dan school of Art, Merton 
llnll Road, Wimbledon. SVV1U 
JOA. Teloiihuna. 01*340 0231. 
crnilna data: 2nti Novnmlinr, 
1261. »f0 


Mining Engineering 

University of Petroleum & Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The Department of Petroleum Engineering 
(mining engineering option) will have faculty pos- 
itions open for the academic years 1981-82 
(second semester, starting 20 February, 1982) and 
1982-63 (starting 1 September 1982). 

Academic Qualifications and Experience: 

PhD degree - with teaching and practical experi- 
ence. Undergraduate mining courses Include 
rock mechanics, surface and underground 
mining methods, mine plant design, mine econo- 
mics and feasibility studies, mineral processing 
and extractive metallurgy, and mine surveying. 
Language of Instruction is English. 

Minimum regular contract for two years, renew- 
able. Competitive salaries and allowances. Air 
conditioned and furn Ished h ouslng provided. Free 


air transportation to and from Dhahran each year. 
Attractive educational assistance grants for 
school-age dependant children. All earned 
income without Saudi taxes. Ten months duty 
each year with two months vacation with salary. 
There is also possibility of selection for University's 
ongoing summer programme with good additional 
compensation. 

Apply with complete resume on academic, pro- 
fessional and personal data, list of references, 
publications and research details, and wlthcoples 
of degrees and/ortranscripts, including home and 
office addresses and telephone numbers to: 

Dean of Faculty & Personnel Affaire, University 
of Petroleum & Minerals, P.O. Box 144, Dhahran 
International Airport, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 


religion, ««, corgui 

anpolnimani 10 MvaiBl paw* b 

ill Profwnor 

H2o'Xio_hm 1 | 0w , |Nw) 

12) Senior Loaturor 

Salary In Ihg renoo 

RM3W-M035p* innuffl 

(3) Lecturer 

SularYiniherDnna: 

WO *»- Bit. &„• uirn 
The commenting ulny 

dependant Pn l(li q^gaiX 

npuann ol ihe 

addition, a iirvica bony, of Uftrfn 

OpnoinM 1 to a°miMiI«w^tiwI 
iha pioleauxa In the QtttnML n! 
incumbent win be required to edn^w 
lho MliBng courts* which cotfhi « 
proB.aiT.mrno and pi aa ,, mm „ 
languagei. Information ,nd iw 
arructufM. computer otgenlaw -m 
• iiuctuie. end tyttam Mbaw t> . 
envisaged Mat further diub 
■peclailaiiion win be o%m u ft 
•MpBitnwni growi, 

Appllceilon lame, furVwpufofad 
(he pan end Information on pevt, 
medical eld. group tauw« 
bursary, hoi, ring hum mj 
ochomea. long leave ccndwn w 
rreveiiinfl tuggniu on Dni wem 
are obtainable liom iho Sttwuyta 
African UnlvanMOe OMu. WJtv 
HOuaa. 278 High Hoi burn. London HtW 
7HE or die Reghirer, rjnhwirrvef Kairi 
King George v Avenue. Duia. 4DQl! 
South Africa, with whom anduMnio* 
Mo proscribed form, mun hi lodge! r.i 
later Man 28th November INI. <w.ij 
rafaionra number D 108/81 rHnf} 
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Adult Education 


SURREY 

HILLCHOFT COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL 

The Council nr llillri'uft Col- 
lege Invite" arP Urn Ilona for t)io 

t reat or principal of chli Inns- 
arm ri-alilonlldl adult educa- 
tion rallena Far women- Tho 
Callnit'i ■ rurngnlied anil urant- 
u Mad hf the Uepnrtmnnt uf 
E duration oml 5rlnn<«. pm- 
vldoe one oiul two-year full- 
lime c curio*. tire latter leading 
lu a CNAA Cern fictile. innova- 
tory Bdiicatlnnal work In being 
done and fu r,,, * r daveloimreiil* 


Courses 


vldoe arie and twa-year full- 
time eouftos. Hie latter It- ad Ina 
lo a CNAA CerriflcMte. innovu- 
tary Bdncatlnuat work In be-lnu 
done and fu r,h,,r d*velo|niM*nii 
arr poealblo. 

Candidates should be 
acadaraftailv well quuliried and 
hevo admlnlataratLva and educa- 
, tkiital e sport onto. Tjin Prlnclo* 

A 'i dLi« : l,D% r,W,,r "* 1 

For, detail*, pleaso write to 
or telephone The Secretary, 
HUlcroft College. Suuth Bank. 
Surblion. Surrey . Tel: 
01 MB 2088. Completed bp- 
piicationa mast ba luumltted 
by October jjfih. Hll 


Miscellaneous 


, LONDON 

•' OUY'8 HOSPITAL 
Department of child 

AND, ADOLESCENT 
PSYCHIATRY 

SENIOR PSYCHOLOd 1ST • 

\ Thle la 'a multl-dlaclpllnary 
ddpartaiant with Out, and In- 
. Patient racUltlea. laornins cen- 
tre end dav Hos»IIB\. TP* Pur- 
aon appointed will be eapacted 
to take part lu team tvork to 
eiaeaeinenr. behaviour therapy 
■ad Individ ual, oroiln and lamf- 
]> therapy. Research will be 

• encouraged. 

Applicant* should have e 
good honours dearea in 
psychology. post, graduate 
training and qualification In 
Clinical POTChOlatK and at least 
two year* post dual erica Hon 
experience. 

Salary £8993-81 1375 pa In- 
clusive. 

• For furthar information con- 
lacf Mr H. Kerle. Principal 
gaychote^lai. Tel: 01-407 7600 

_ Appllceilon forme from the 
Personnel Gif leer, Guy’e Hoi- 
plwt, Bt Thomas' St. London 
HE! 9RT quo lino Ref. P/00. 

H26 


WE8T8USBEX .. 

LAKClNd COLttOE 

1NQE PENDENT SOflQOLS 


ten hi a <H Blleamere.. c 
Accommodation ji nvUli 

■ - Aeplleatton* ' Mt ' Invited 
front well-quBlInod School or 

stare,,, wsfi-d ds 

ter with e curriculum vltee and 
the name* of two referee*. Haft 


Announcements 


MEMORIAL SERVICE foe the 
*» A.^Jhome* 

Kino. Gur- 


Public > 
Administration 


TETOC Assistant Adviser 

TETOC is a specialist arm of the British Council used 
by the Council and the Overseas Development 
Administration of the Foreign and Commonwealth ■ 
Office as their primary source of advice and 
operational support in a number of specialist areas of 
technical cooperation and training. 

The Assistant Adviser will assist the Adviser in Public 
Administration and Management Development in 
planning and developing training and consultancy 
projects, maintaining dose contacts with overseas 
. governments and British resource institutions. The 
post is London-based but will involve considerable 
travel to developing countries. 

Applicants should have a good degree or equivalent, 
substantial experience as a trainer in public 
administration or management, and appropriate 
professional work experience in developing countries. 
Throe-year contract renewable by agreement, on 
Principal Scientific Officer scale £11 A14-£14^64 
including Inner London Weighting. The post 
„ qualifies for membership in the British Council 
w non -contributory pension scheme. Appointment 


may also be possible on secondment from an 
k existing employer. 

For further details and an application form 
to ba returned by 16 Novem ber, write 
or telephone quoting TS to Staff 
Recruitment Department, 

Cg The British Council, 

losprMg OntUmwj /: ^ <. 

London SW1A2BN, ' • . 

Tel: Ot-830 8466 
ext 2531 or 2S44. 



Queensland Conservatorium of Music 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
In Brass 

Application!) aia invited lot ilu above (hmIikm an mp pmmanenl tuil ol hm 
C on-iatvowium. 

Dutiea: Duties will Include Individual luillan In btaw lotaleribly iromhonol as 
requftod lo enrolled atudsota. The appainieo may area ba 'pquliad to undone! a the 
kalnlaq at bran amemhies bath laraa and unaK and ia ba >4ipontibla aoneialty lot 
Uto ai0Utiiation and development ol brass muak within tho Coniaivaloiium. 
QualMcatiane: A Mah level ol skHI and ojipailenca ai a periaimai; laachlng 
•xpwtance at tantaiy lav*: apprapilet* lertaty quaWcstlani In music a, equivalent 
Mpsrienra. 

Salary: Salary will ba payable In eccoidance with qualification and etparlenco 
wllhin a unge applicable w lactuiettSenux Lecture. In CoilDfl«a at Advanced 
Education, namely 174.818 par annum lo 118.474 pate, mum. 

Condltlant Of Appointment The appointment will be on 'be terms and condition* 
retannfl leparnienenl academic well In Co'teqm ol Advanced Educebon which ore 
available upon request. Dulles will commanca on IBth January 1BS2 o> as toon as 
con ba mutually arranged. 

OenareL The Coniatvatortum hat a total ntoVnenl ol oppitudmaialy BOO atudeme 
and ptovldea diploma and defltoe couteo* In mualo In the fields of patlomunca. 
teaching, compoililan, end music education, post gieduete diplamse in epadal 
Ottdo ol study, and non cou.ee tuition. The ConMtvetPilurn l» housed 'n an ab- 
comtttloned building adjacent to the Botanical Gardens. Faculties include an 
auditdrlum hi>v aquipped for concert#, opera, and dtame. 

Afareetenaemble, norebonechoH. end Big Bend heve been eatebllehed end have 
achieved e high standard o( pot lormince. 

Application*: Application* ihouid be submined in wiitlng hy 31st Qcicboi 1981 to 
the Regiiiiii. Oueemlend Comervaictlunt of Mirelc. P.O. Bo* 3B. Notth Quay 
4000, edvtaing personal particulars, age. marital statue, details ol academic 
qua ftffca lions, employmem and lelovani s.porhmea. tageifier wllh Me names and 
eddream olthtea referees. IM40MI THSS12 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH ALABAMA 

Roiatice, Alabema 3M52-0001 

ENGLISH 

The University of North 
Alabama Invites applications 
and nominations for the Albert 
S. Johnston Distinguished 
Professorship of English. Thla 
endowed distinguished 
professorship, lo begin August 
23, 1982, Is designed for an' 1 
. outstanding scholar . with an 
earned doctorate and academic 
background In Shakespeare 
and 17th century English 
poetry. Preference will be given 
to the candidate who combines 
a high rank of scholarly 
research with effective 
teaching performance. Letters 
of. .nomination w application. _ 
Bcconppehjed by resumes, to 
be submitted not later than 
November 27, 1981, should be 
addressed to: Dean William L 
Crocker, Faculty and Instru- 
ction. University of North 
Alabama, Florenoa, AL 
36832-0001. USA. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


UNIVER8ITY OF CAPE TOWN j 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP 
IN CLASSICS 

Application* are Invited lor the above 
poll which will ba isnabta from 1*1 
January 1082. The appointment wiu ba 
made according . to . quallflcailana and 
experience on the eatery scale KB 430 * 
840 — Rfl 970 A 876 — M2 346 -per 
annum. 

Applicant* Mould submit a curtkulum 
vitae, audits present salary . teaoWng end 
other relevant bxperlonae. retearch 
(nurreati end pnblloajloni. when Bvellable 
H eppolmad. end tha nemea end 
addte*M* ol three mreteei. 

Furlhar Information ehould be 
obtained tram ttwrefllttrer, lenendon: 
ApOoMimame OffToel, Untveralty »l 
Capa Town Rondeboibh, 7700. South 
AtrlDB-by whom eppllnUpiu {quoting 
ref. no. EMJ muat be reaeh/sd not later 
then 8th November 1B81. 

The U nive rally ’a pofloy la not to 
dlsdrimlnate In the epookitment ol 
itaff on the grounds of tax. rasa or 
religion. Further Information on the 
ImplantentaUMi of tlth poHey la 
obtainable from the Ragtilrar. 

" . THESI2 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 

TO ADVERTISE IN THE THES PHONE 
LORRAINE WILLIAMS ON 01*837 12$4 Ext. 575 

THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


i 


m uNiviRSin of 
^ TICHNOIDGY 

M.A. or M.Sc. 
by Negotiated 
Studies 

This degree has ban 4nwd w 
ennblc higher dcgiM »«tan if 
liegoitBic, within cewhftwwjv 
n cuttrse or fiudy boi 1 ^'^’ 
own personal needs iMj™ 
Torms of MN»flK* ■riMwt 
applied. Topics mey bertaw'^ 
a variety of e\i«lni<ow»ti 
be by supervised indw 
A rnnge of subject! » 
the course maybe »*w 
full-time, or pan-time ow 
five years. The next e«n 
in October 1M2, ond 
applicaiion U requuw . 

Of November S 

Information front BotayOJ 
Huggins. Deperinteni or 

tsssst **+ 


Research 

continued 


Psychologist 

required as a core m*** 
the above group. 

The position teg^gSigtt 
the Cancer Reward 1 
, orupl ol«.rv«'» : 


achocj chi “ r ? n, t j 1 J U ntetJI' 11 
membera of tna 
profession. . # 

1 proiecta. rt./wa- 

Salaiy scale: 1 c,re ?' ^ 

according to exp® / 


f ' 9 ,5M' J?; SSft !NN roAd^ LONDQN WC1 8EZ 


Closing datfl It* 

Bth November. ^ 

PSStrtJ.gSj 
assP*, i ; 
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TAKE A SHORTCUT 




r&. 


EVERY WEEK 

!“ u ^ have The Times Higher Education Supplement delivered 
jou bypost eveiy week by becoming a regular subscriber As a 
fpr new subscribers* we're offering a rate of £22.50 
yen* subscription and that's even cheaper than buying it 
newsagent every week, and itfs delivered to your door 
rZ lY C0 ^Pl ete the coupon opposite and mail it to us and our 
subscription department will process your order 


Please send me The Times Higher Education • 

■ Supplement for (Tick one) 

I ~1 6 months £11.25 | ) 12 months £22.50 

Please print 

NAME— : 

ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE, 


.DATE. 


to new subscribers in the UK only. 


Please return this coupon together with your cheque 
forthe correct amount to Times Newspapers Limited, 
Supplements Subscription Manager Oakfield House, 
35 Perry mount Road, Haywards Heath, 

West Sussex RH16 3DH (HA1) 

Overseas subscribers should w rite for information to the address above. 










k t.I.l.llM’lxXt*. 


f ion to the address above. ^Jj 
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THE TIMES HIGHI- 


oil’s diar 


Sunday 


jVi - J 


i 


Arrived in England to assume an 
exchange programme with John 
Franks of the careers service at Hull 
University. Began to read annual re- 
ports and other career information and 
immediately discovered that graduates 
in Britain are experiencing the same 
problems as many of the college gradu- 
ates in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000 of the 1980 gradu- 
ates in Britain did not find employment 
in 1980 and forecasts predicted that the 
number may be much greater this year. 
This I later found to be true. The 
recession, change in government, de- 
cline of automotive sales, and other 
economic, social and political reasons 
have created the worst job market in 
years in the United States. 


Monday 




iy|^: 

■ 
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Continued studying background in- 
formation on the two systems. Em- 
ployers here rely on the milk round for 
interviewing prospective candidates on 
the college campus, as in the United 
States. However, in both countries 
employers are cutting back in (he 
numbers of visits they are making and 
in .the types of schools recruited. 
Students realizing the conditions, are 
interviewing in record numbers. The 
demand, however. Is in the technolo- 
gical areas such as engineers, geolog- 
ists, chemists, data processors, health 
related positions, accountants and 
sales. Graduates without entry skills 
are overlooked. In addition, much 
more attention is being paid by em- 
ployers in the selection process to 
grades, maturity, personality, work 
experience and mobility. 

Tuesday 

• Attended epteer q serAc& staff meeting. ' 
The question of possible cuts to the 
university in money and enrolments by 
the UGCwas being discussed. Where 
could possible savings and additional 
incomes be realized? These are diffi- 
cult 

questions being raised at practically 
. every university in the country. The 
American universities arc -faced with 
. the same dilemma as budgets decrease . 
there are smaller staffs, and falling 
enrolments. 


people in Britain arc inclined to accept 
(rain travel but complain without too 
much reason. Booked into a London 
hotel and found the prices exceedingly 
high, even by American standards. 
Proceeded to dinner as a guest of the 
London police department. 

Thursday 

John Adams and staff from the London 
police recruiting office met us in the 
morning. Proceeded to visit a typical 
London precinct and learned about 
mode of operation, philosphy, and 
tour of the department. Tn the after- 
noon, they assigned each of us to ride 
in a police car with a polieman. The 
young lad I was assigned with was very 
professional in his attitude and dedica- 
tion. Answered many police calls dur- 
ing the day. These included domestic 
problems, thefts, and even a fire in a 
15-slorey tenement building. I was 
truly impressed and now have a deep 
admiration for the London bobby and 
the police department as a whole. 


Friday 


Proceeded to attend conference of 
careers sen-ice officers from Britain. In 
the discussions and meetings it became 
quite apparent that they were wrestling 
with the same types of problems we 
were - unemployment of graduates, 
pre-screening of applicants, finances, 
recruitment fairs, equal opportunity, 
interviewing, computer matching, 
career guidance, employer needs, staff 
development, external relations, and 
management problems. Quite dis- 
couraging ns we look at UGC cut backs, 
decreased enrolments, and diminished 
employment prospects. 


Saturday 


Travelled to Manchester University' id 
see another careers service in opera- 
tion. The' size and quality of staff was 
impressive. American universities do 
not have the number of advisers of 
British colleges. There was an atmos- 
phere of. enthusiasm -and open-door 
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Wednesday 

Travelled to London from Hull on 
British Rail. A novel experience as 
tfaijl travel in the States is extremely 
limited. I was amazed to arrive exactly 
on the appointed hour! Train was 
. comfortable, convenient, and the per- 
sonnel courteous. In talking to the 
British, they did not share my views. 
However, I felt that by comparison 

Logic in the 
changes at 
the DE S 


The death of Edward Boyle, vice 
chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
at the early age of 58 is a serious loss to 
the university and city and a personal 
loss to manv individuals in many parts 
of the world. I want to devote this 
column to some personal comments 
upon him, which 1 find very difficult to 
write, if only because there was such a 
very private person inside the capa- 
cious public figure. 

The writers of many of the obituaries 
had the same difficulty. Those in the 
daily papers were mixed. The Daily 
Telegraph was unusually mean-spirited 
and it wasn't until 77ie times caught up 
with him that I began to recognize the 
man. “Formidably well informed", 
The Times said, “he made no conces- 
sions to the humblest audiences whom 
he tended to inform remorselessly 
about books they had not read and 
thoughts they had not thought". There 
at last was the Boyle I had Known and 
loved.. 

I met him first when our destinies 
crossed. When I read in the paper that 
he had been appointed vice chancellor 
of the University of Leeds and was due 
to take up the post soon after I was due 
to take up my post as director of the 
polytechnic, I wrote to him suggesting 
a meeting and was immediately invited 
to luncheon in his club in London. It 
was a memorable meal. 

He assumed, as that remark in The 
Times indicates, that I would know 
everything he talked about and that my 
knowledge would be every bit as great 
as his. Almost straightaway I made two 
grievous errors from which I never 
quite recovered. In answer to a tenta- 
tive question I remarked that I was 
very fond of music and had been 


listening a few days before to Beeth- 
oven’s fourth symphony. He wondered 
if I would agree that the repetition of 


the trio section in that symphony was 
one of those innovations by Beethoven 
that possibly might not have had quite 
the effect etc, etc. I remarked that 

§ reat as was my knowledge of music it 
id not really stretch to that kind of 
discussion. 


He discovered that I had taught In 
Scotland and enjoyed reading Scottish 
history. He had always suspected that 
had the Solemn League and Covenant 



was quite evident that students do 
count. The development of an exten- 
sive careers library, computer match- 
ing process of. jobs ana candidates, 
vacancy listings, and employment in- 
formation was indeed noticeable. - A 
very productive and comparative first 
week. Many similarities and many of 
the same problems. 

James Galloway 

The author Is director of ■ placement 
sendees at Bowling Green University, 
Ohio, at present visiting the University 
of Hull on a four-month exchange. 

changes in two and a half years in that 
department. Gerry Fowler established 
a new “law of diminishing tenure": 
three limes in the same job - eight 
months, seven months and six months! 

The only fami lor face still in the DES 
is that of Dr Boyson, but even he has 
switched to the schools portfolio - and 

M £®! n B te t wjUMng l T'.p*?rbaps 
lp ( th&next reshuffle tobe^rombfld', 
tq. the vacant Minister pf State. slot, 
Such widespread changes in personnel 
do not herald a change of course but ’ 
iriany. of the. fears- expressed on ' Sir 
Keith's appointment are cjeorly Irra-.' 
tianal. People who should know better 
hnve simnly not looked beyond the 
.image and the myth. There is a logic to 
die changes, 

" . Lady Young proved to be a great 
success, parttculBriy in handling the. 
-House qf Lords.NeiF Macfarlaqe, . as 


Keith Hampson 

So it fs-aU change af the -DBS - yet 
agqin. At leqst the Prime Minister has, 
not yet reached tfie stage of Harold: 
\?$o » 
> >1 J t''iA 1 


ivMug jjiuvcu iu oe a great 
success, parttailariy Tn handling the. 
House qf Lords.Neii Macfarlaqe , as 
former - deputy opposition sports' 

; spokesman,, was ;the obvious. replace-' 
'moot. Tor Hector ' Monroe while Bill- 
Shelton, as a; former PPS to- Mrs 
iThatcbcr, was avyed a job and for many 
years did: sterling u^rk:.as ; vicBi fchair- 
. man. of. the; Party’s J. Parliamentary: 
Education Committee (indeed it was: 
hfs Private Members Bjfi which laun- 
ched the party’s “Parents’ Charter'’). 
William ■ Waldegr aye • tyfaddle*' thfc 
academic, and indwlria^ 

.qStOiLtt Tin': lU/il JMlb 1 ! 


Drowning in 
Malmsey 
and Boyle 



been better drafted in one of its key 
sentences it might well have been 
possible to avoid some of the conflict 
etc . . .1 did my best to indicate how 
much I agreed with the general drift of 
the argument. 

He was quite unconscious of the 
effect of his erudition. When he ex- 
pressed concern that I was being silent 
(rather rare for me actually), I said I 
was just ruminating, on the strange 
mutability of human affairs, or words 
to that effect, and hurried on in case he 
had read the whole of Dickens (he had) 
with a brief reference to The Idiot (he 
had of course read the whole of 
Dostoevsky so I gave that up as well). 
Only much later did I discover some- 
thing he did not know about (a rather 
special aspect of structural engineer- 
ing). He knew all about architecture 
and had actually read Bannister 
Fletcher. 

At that luncheon he insisted that he 
was not giving up politics to go to the 
university with any sense of retirement 
or retreat. On the contrary: when he 
had been Minister of Education he had 

fellow of All Souls' and a former 
assistant to Lord Weinstock of GEC. 

Mark Carlisle's tragedy was that he 
did not - as a pretty damp person - 
establish any strong base in the party, 
as did Jim Prior. As a minister he did 
not manage to impress on the nation - 
nor, it seems, on the Prime Minister - 

^ecfetatv of® of 
policy - he came to decision* which 
were funked by his predecessor, Mrs 
williams, whether it were in the adult 
illiteracy area, the reform of the GCE/ 
CSE examination system, the control 
and funding of the polytechnics, of in 
setting a more vocational .tone to 
British education, Mrs Williams should 
have pushed through changes in these 
areas . r particularly, after Jim. Cal- 


laghan V Riiskin speech' r- but.'i Jri- 
neasingly she dithered a^ the so-called l 


Great TJebate bitigreised; If hb ls 

reraetnbered only for inerfeasing-over- 

seas student, fees it will be a gross 
injustice. Like every minister- back to 
Tony Crdsland he saw such savings as a 
way of protecting the :reit of- the 

.system,:.;. ••••; ;..V; ; 


Hie Government seeks the regen- 
eration of Industry in general anathe 
growth of ifew- technological industries 

in partlcdlaf . sO it must take a greater seems £»■ 

Interest in the fate of that sector of some others " 
higher education iqdst relevant to this Httle seqte 1 J « a flffli 

policy, namely the polytechnics. The is in a mess^wirn 
prospect? fpr technician-level eduen- central P°^y 

S ind - for greater ‘coordination of 
r* education' overall -will forever 
■•iW .'KM Jvir.: J,n UrUJ i 


Patrick Nuttgens 

discovered that it was the great provin- 
cial universities like Leeds that were 
doing the bulk of the work in higher 
education; and that far from its being a 
retirement, he saw the job as a great 
challenge. 

He entered upon it with enthusiasm 
and total devotion. Without ' any 
attempt to dominate anyone he be- 
came part of the university, ambling 
around it, talking to students and 
academics with the same confidence in 
their educational standards that he had 
demonstrated to me and sometimes 
reducing them to terrified silence. 
Once or twice academics asked me to 
sit beside him at lunch in case he 
discovered how ignorant they were, 
but generally he did not provoke fear. 
He was liked by everyone. 

He always insisted that he valued the 
cooperation between the university 
and the polytechnic, and indeed to- 
wards the end of his life insisted thdt it 
had been one of the most satisfactory 
aspects of his time in Leeds. It was true 
in a negative sense. We were, from the 
start, agreed that it was not part of our 
jobs to duplicate work. I undertook not 
to start courses (other than those 
already in being) which were really the 
job of the university. To the occasional 
annoyance of the polytechnic staff I 
stuck to my promises. I also warned 
him whenever I heard rumours that the 
university was thinking of starting 
something that was really our business. 
I then left it to him. 1 am still overawed 
by the skill with which on one occasion 
and with no direction from him, the 
university discovered that it did not 
want to launch a course after all. 

He was of course a politician. But 
one with the almost honesty, charity 
and human concern. 

I took to seeking his advice when I 
did not know how to tackle something 
thorny. We had some discussions on 
radio about education. I reminded him 
during one broadcast that he had once 
made the point that if it were to be 
creative, higher education had to be 
rather messy in its organization and he 
indicated with characteristic kindness 
that he thought that we had both been 

tion he took a particular interest in 
education. He commissioned from the 
Centre for Policy Studies a book on tile 
comparative performance of European 
education in the field of technical 
education. l am certain that this is a job 
he wanted and one he regards as a 
challenge of immense importance. 

‘ The DES has for the first time in 
many years jumped from near the 
bottom of the Cabinet pecking order to 
near the top and will be at key Cabinet 
policy making sub-committees, Sir 
Keith’s appointment should be good 
for education - unless, that.is, you do 
not believe in. further gearing educa- 
tion to the needs of industry. For I 
believe these appointments herald a 
more decisive swing in favour of indus- 
try-related education, at all levels. If 
this Is the government’s intention, two 
Aspects must take priority. 


r:R EDUCATION SUPPLEME NT 

lr lly !ucccssM 

If was about that time lhaih, 

tu dinner in our house oneS,^ 
made an unforgettable 
upon the family. Hiere 
eight children sitting ro2& 
some of whom wen! doing <&?■ 
A levels, and the converMtilm 2° 
gently around. At 

have got out a bottle of Mate 

one of the children madeTS-5 
about drowning people bi ifiH 

DukeofClareKTiS 

when that had happened. "TlieK^ 
eemh ofFebniary 1478^ bS 
in WaS ti a ,0ta conversation sSl 
After that no one had the nervX 
He did the washing uS 
f a . ,d h {;. bad wasbed up in ottaK 

with children. 1 should have pm 
to it earlier. v 

In a lecture which he gave in sf,m 
places but which 1 heard in theft 
versity qf York, Edward .Boyle* 
marked that the one thinghefeftmS 
about and was for him a kfe 
especially as a vice chancellor, stub 
he had never written a book. I (bn* 
about that remark a lot at the tinaiS 
was not altogether surprised vtai 
few years later he withdrew fmmehti 
the Reith lectures. Writing a W 
(which is really what they entaWjw 
not his style. He was a wombs* 
acute debater, conversational 
manager of discussion but herfidad,! 
believe, have an origins] or ciwi 
mind ; his brilliance lay In copinetii 
tremendous range of Information n! 
opinion, sorting it out and oaiiqi 
unity of it. He had an extraonbu 
capacity for- detail, an exceptkti 
memory and power of analysis. 

I shall always remember -aodhri 
no intention of repeating in deuil- 
some of the conversations I had cl 
him when he became ill and wbai 
had become clear that there wouldk 
no cure. He several times assured m 
that he valued the fact that I 
told him how he was looking, ; 
reservation. One Sunday afttfiM 
when he was looking particularly tedl 
asked him if he was afraid ofdeath-lk 
had found a resolution of his feelnijD 
The Dream of Gerohtius.vMsi 
happens 1 do know fairly well, ad » 
discussed in some detau that 
between Gerontius and the Astf 
when the Angel speaks 
stigmata and the agony 
through body and soul in ibai tsfo® 

It was In the exquisite 
point rather than in the words rasife 
had found an underetanding- 
talked about depression and itsmspc^ 
sal. He had, I believe, beenthi^ 
many n dark night and had tc 
himself in peace. . . 

“My word", hesaidth^afternoi 
he characteristically helped w 
chair and took my stick tnotjp . 
himself could hardly walk “ 
were to see you and nre 
together along a pavement fii 
they would be very worried^"? 
future of higher education inM 

He had something there. 
well as the university “ ^ 

polytechnic - will never be 
same without that 
sharply critical, jantasualj j 
sensitive and end essly JuNg 
shall never again listen to Iw 
without thinking of nun, . . 

remain dim so iong as 
stay in the hands ofloca^ 

could be a substantial 
achievement if Sir Keith j^. C 
forward with Mark Carlhtc . 
for an equivalent body W 06 

The most glaring 1 
new policy imtiabvcls 
part-time education. pi* 

that the revised fees polI'P jyj 
time students is 
There is certainly little con . 

years, so by UGC _cai To ^ 

should be about 
with the £26C la yew/W £&; 
indicated students on 

as assays 

a part-time degree jaK __ |lSj JJ 

fact Birkbeck 
1981/82 

81. But the North Lonjo be idi» 
seems to be diiWjJg, TgJ 
some others 
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cjf _ You have already given good 
Mverace - and a fair balance of 

SSSi - to the topic of SSRC 
Knization: but last week’s edito- 
rial requires an answer. 

. You kindly entitled an earlier 
editorial “The dangers facing Mr 
Eisner". But 1 think you cannot talk 
of the dangers facing the chairman of 
SRC without recognizing that this 
nay well be a surrogate for the dari- 
an facing social science itself, 
(here have always been social prob- 
lems and I do not think ours are 
(Kat« than at other times in our 
history. However, we now. I believe, 
lure the intellectual apparatus to ex- 
amine and tackle our problems in a 
m not available to our forebears 
uid it is the dangers to this invest- 
ment, made over the last 15-20 

, rears, which deeply concern me. 
Despite what some of my 
academic colleagues suggest, I do 
believe that well-founded social scien- 
ces are rooted in strong disciplines 
engaging in untrammelled investiga- 
tion by individual scholars in the ways 
vre all know so well. The reduced funds 
available to the universities are eroding 
this absolute basis of our work and this 
is the first cause of my present anxieties 
since the work the SsRC finances is, 
necessarily, built on this base. 

As reeards the work which this 
council does finance - mostly empir- 
ical work involving research assis- 
tants, data collection and processing, 
a well as the hard and fundamental 
task of constructing the appropriate 
iMlytical apparatus - we cannot fi- 
nance all the first class proposals that 
come to us. We have, therefore, to 
select; the alternative of spreading 
the misery thinly is not what, in my 
view, research councils were set up 
lor. 

In any event, we live in a sceptical 
world and we have to justify our 
waik to the taxpayers' representa- 
i«es. We could not “sell” tne equal 
principle to them. What we 

Russian studies 

i?' ~ You quote the retiring vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge as com- 
raen/m unfavourably on the recep- 

Sn,/S B At!dnson Report on Rus- 
sian studies which he says “was seen 
a a symbol". 

AiS l ymb °l ma ybe - but of what? 
should it have, been- tre- 
T ™| Atkinson Report wAs just- 

■ mfE? least b y The thes, 

' in , use 11 was an exercise 
S» lk, n, but because it was 
in* Perfunctory as to 

8 name. Dis- 
JKS ?'?* Presentation, evasive 
chjri P°S C ^ es .’ '**°B*®ai in its con- 
fthfl^iiA Was bantJ ®d down de haul 
coosultau? no ,- more than a sliam of 
S? -? n u *J 0W d0 ” Sir Peter 
SbonW 1 sh u Ud have been received? 
2SL*! 6 have pretended it held 

oJander? 11 U WaS aS 6x11 boles 88 8 

8boi^mi^ rt .hasn’t been talked 
Unity the present genera! uni- 
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ot 

ni 

ei 


un 
dli 
o 

"Cg™“U that-inr^r^i 

^Rus s | a °„ :M ! e ^ soon. to 

«rSny 0 f j?. dead wood, but 
, ‘titrgetic talnnta hyshtest and most 
*** ha \ ^ another 
wastefu *ness that Sir 

1 . • ' . ' 

faithfully, 

[J2 K; ^WiBRrGULLAND, . 

Studies, Uni- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Reorganizing the Social Science Research Council 


Union view 


do have to do, and I am surprised 
that so many people do not seem to 
understand this, is to persuade them 
that at least some of the work we 
support is concerned with the prob- 
lems facing the taxpayer in this com- 
plex world, and, preferably, that we 
can at least suggest some useful ac- 
tion on some 0 ? the issues. I do not, 
myself, regard this as regrettable. I 
think we owe it to those who provide 
our money. (1 have also to spend 
time convincing people that our re- 
search is analytically tough and intel- 
lectually coherent.) 

The final element in the situation, 
and it is related to the needs of the 
taxpayer, is that we have achieved 
far too little multi-disciplinary work. 
Such work is hard and vexing but the 
very nature of the social sciences 
requires it and this council must en- 
courage it. 

These are the various matters 
which have helped to generate our 
new structure. The council will not 
select between disciplines but be- 
tween areas for investigation. Com- 
mittees will have the freedom - and 
the responsibility - to choose a port- 
folio of work within a financial con- 
straint but be entirely free as to 
discipline or mode of working. A 
simple preference for “fundamental” 
work does not recognize the com- 
plexity of our field of interest either 
In its academic content or in rela- 
tionship to the real world. However 
fundamental the approach, any social 
science study is ultimately about the 
prpblems of society. There are 
others who advocate exclusive re- 
liance on the “responsive mode” be- 
lieving that this is likely to be the 
only source of pure academic work. 
However, some of the most exciting 
fundamental work at present appear- 
ing in social science comes from our 
Cambridge unit - from council staff: 
and some of the most useful work in 
fact comes from responsive mode re- 
search grants. There is no simple 
recipe for choosing the best research; 

Polytechnic research 

Sir, v J T ' hOte irt ^Tlte aHIcIe “on 
polytechnic research spending by 
Paul Flather (THES, September 25) 
I am quoted as saying “that roughly 
one-fifth of staff time is free for 
research at Thames Polytechnic." 

I am afraid this is a misunder- 
standing of what- 1 said. In fact the 
situation is that about one fifth of 
the staff time here is free for all 
activities other ’ than formal class 
teaching. Such time is used for acti- 
vities such as curriculum develop- 
ments, the placement of sandwich stu- 
dents, visits to students in industry, 
attendance at conferences and meet- 
ings and academic administration as 
well as research. 

I only wish it were possible to 
allow academic staff as much as one- 
fifth of their time for research alone. 
Yours sincerely, 

NORBERT SINGER 
Director, Thames Polytechnic. 

Sir, - May I thank Paul Flatber for 
his kind reference to the research 
programme of the Polytechnic of 
Central London but correct some de- 
tails. I' think two projects with 
approximately the same funding and 
in parallel areas have been confused. 
First, the MINIMHT project, which 
attracts £227,000, to develop a net- 
work of instrumentation users to 
share minicomputer and micropro- 
cessor resources is linked with the 
University of Bologna and not five 
British universities. Second, the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research 
Council has recently awarded the 
Polytechnic of Central London about 
£200,000 for further development of 
‘ microelectronic sys- 
As part of its re- 
nse to the Roberts Report, the 


novels 

- 1 was surp rised b y ? ie / t ™ e ff ° f 

Schellenberger’s reply (THES, 
■ ’ — 18) to my letter on uni- 

uwvels, since I was not cqn- 
witb scoring points but with 
to the history of this 
subject. M^ch of what he 
„ TTuhin the boundaries of nor- 
academic debate, but his impUed 
jgwfion that ! invented, s poveMQ 
help my case goes too far. I am 


the new committees will mix the 
modes, and the disciplines, to do ihe 
best they can with the money avail- 
able. 

Our “white paper” - A change in 
structure for changing circumstance - 
has posed a number of important 
issues on which we seek opinions 
and council will consider these opin- 
ions early in the winter. The new 
structure. I am sure, will not be the 
last word on the matter. It wil have 
to grow and develop and we shall 
have to change it as necessary in the 
light of experience. Our job now is 
to make the best fist we can at 
getting it right and I think 1 can 
reasonably ask everybody concerned 
to give it a fair start: the first step is 
getting a distinguished set of chair- 
men for the new committees, and I 
hope to have a nearly complete list 
to announce shortly. 

In the council we all hope that the 
new structure will provide a way of 
increasing the support available for 
the social sciences. If we succeed it 
will help us all including those of our 
colleagues in universities who fear 
that tne council is moving off on the 
wrong track. On that issue, I should 
like to say again, as an academic 
myself, that I am fully convinced 
that the basis of sound social, science 
is free and strong disciplines and I 
do not believe that anything we are 
doing will make pure, personal, un- 
trammelled research more difficult. 

Yours sincerely, 

MICHAEL POSNER, 

Chairman, Social Science Research 
Council. 

Sir, - You deserve to he congratu- 
lated on your recent coverage of the 
reorganization of the SSRC. All that 
is surprising about Mr Michael Pos- 
ner’s manoeuvres is that they should 
even begin to occasion surprise. 

I served for four instructive years 
on one of the SSRC's subject- 
committees and saw from within the 

SERC is supporting six UK centres 
in their general research and MSc 
Training: five iq British universities 
and one in this polytechnic. 

As Mr. Flather implies we believe 
this, together with the fact that in- 
dustry has contributed about 
£150,000 in computer hardware, 
vindicates the concentration inherent 
in their research group policy. 

Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE BURLIN, 

Senior Pro-Rector, 

Polytechnic of Central London. 

Sir, - It is a pity that your corres- 
pondent Paul Flather was not able to 
extract research funding figures from 
the major London polytechnics. In 
fact my own polytechnic attracts 
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the major London polytechnics. In 
fact my own polytechnic attracts 
total external funding for research in 
excess of £31X1,000 per annum which 
puts us near the top of the league 
table. 

To run a balanced department, 
and to give students the breadth and 

• , ' j _ ; 1 u„ 


at university .or polytechnic. The 
character or the research will, of 
course differ from institution to in- 
stitution, but the same level of com- 
mitment is needed. In this depart- 
ment of 17 teaching staff our exter- 
nal funding considerably exceeds 
£50,000 p.a. In addition, four full- 
time polytechnic-funded research 
staff are. associated with the depart- 
ment. 

We c&i claim that our teaching at 
any level is comparable with that of 
the best universities only when our 
teaching at every level (including re- 
search) has comparable balance. 
Yours faithfully, 

W. R. JOHNS, 

Head of Chemical Engineering, 
Polytechnic of the South Bank. 

therefore grateful to Ann Phillips 
(October 2) for confirming that A 
Newnham Friendship exists and for 
'supplying the bibliographical details. 
I hope (bat Jobn.Scheflenberger will 
now withdraw his unfriendly sugges- 
tion. 

.Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW BELSEY. : : , 

Department of Philosohpy,- Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. 


way the wind was blowing. Indeed - 
when Ihc very idea of the SSRC was 
being mooted nearly 2U years ago - 1 ' 
forecast today's outcome with what 
may modestly be described as un- 
canny precisions. Perhaps some of 
your younger renders might care to 
know what 1 wrote on these matters 
in November 1962: 

There is, some private and, 1 
feel, widespread anxiety that such 
a council (by its very existence and 
by its power to distribute scarce 
funds) might come to legitimize 
selected forms of research or to 
invest selected research fields with 
quasi-official significance . Were 
this to happen it could easily rein- 
force the "monolithic” tendencies 
already visible in the social scien- 
ces: it could also depreciate, if not 
abort, much worthwhile research - 
especially in the frontier areas be- 
tween the humanities and the so- 
cial sciences. . . . There will be 

S wlio would doubt the practi- 
ty, as well as the wisdom of, 
establishing a quasi-official “pub- 
lic” social science. Parallels from 
c.e. medical research are not as 
relevant in this matter as mny at 
first sight appear: attempts to 
make the parallels relevant would, 
of course, intensify mnny existing 
"scientistic" trends within sociolo- 
gy and related fields. It is of 
course (he business of social scien- 
tists themselves to argue out the 
dominant perspective of their dis- 
cipline: but those who reject scien- 
tism will hardly welcome official 
legitimation for their opponents. 
Nor wil] they be greatly reassured 
by the talk of strong experts in 
coordination empowered to show 
intolerance towards what they (i.c. 
the experts) consider mediocrity 
and duplication. | 

Yours unrepentantlv, 

JULIUS GOULD,* 

381 Derby Road, Nottingham NG7 
2EB. 

Cancelled conference 

Sir, - The first sentence of your 
report (September 25) on Ihe can- 
cellation of the policing conference 
scheduled to take place in Cardiff 
during 25-27th September was 
seriously in error in stating that it , 
was cancelled when half the speakers 
withdrew “following an intervention 
of the university’s faculty of law." 
Th>:re was no such intervention. The 
decision to cancel the conference was 
taken -by me, acting executively for 
the faculty during the vacation, after 
the chairman of The organizing com- 
mittee informed -me that several of 
the speakers had told him of their 
derision to withdraw. Up to rhnt 
point I had had no contract with the 
speakers and there was no question 
of my, or, so far as 1 am aware, any 
.other member of the faculty, “in- 
tervening” with them. 

I do acknowledge that discussion 
did take place in the faculty over 
such matters as “balance”, but that 
occurred when the conference was 
first mooted early last session. The 
faculty ultimately resolved to support 
the conference on the basis that the 
papers presented would be of an 
appropriate academic character and 
that speakers should be made aware 
that it was intended that the papers 
would form the basis of a book. 
Thereafter the matter was left in the 
hands of the organizing committee 
and the invited speakers. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. W. WYLIE,. 

Dean, of the Faculty of Law, Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 


More than 
pay at stake 
with that 4% 

The Government lias set the scene 
for yet another grim winter with its 
announcement ot a 4 per cent pay 
policy for the public sector and the 

E romise that more for some means 
S5S for others. 

Natfhe has declared its opposition 
to this latest manifestation of pay 
policy and confirmed that it will 
ignore the A per cent norm in the 
formulation of its 1982 salary claim, 
u policy also adopted by most other 
public sector unions. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Government has been highly selec- 
tive in defining the sector to which 
pny policy will apply. The non- 
inclusion of the nationalized indus- 
tries lessens the risk of confrontation 
with the major industrial unions and 
avoids the possibility that the going 
rate for the public sector as a whole 
will be established by them in their 
pay settlements. 

The new clement in this winter’s 
pay negotiations will he the in- 
creased determination of public sec- 
tor unions, particularly those in Incnl 
government, to coordinate their 
strategies more effectively. A few 
weeks ago the union view column 
was signed by representatives of two 
unions, Naigo and Nupe, heralding 
the formation of a grand alliance 01 
all unions In the university sector to 
unite in opposition to the university 
cuts. Now a coordination of a more 
formidable kind is being developed 
in the public sector. 

There is no doubt that this will be 
portrayed as a further example of 
union bloodymindcdness. The Gov- 
ernment has said openly that it is 



jobs or pay increases, and the infer- 
ence is that any attempt- to increase 
wages can only be at the expense of 
colleagues’ jobs. What the Govern- 
ment is doing, particularly in higher 
education, is to place stringent cash 
limits on the amount of money avail- 
able for educational provision includ- 
ing salaries and wages. Jt Is now pro- 
ceeding to invite unions to set wage 
claims in opposition to each other 
and to weigh educational provision- 
against members' -jobs. • 

Unions are now united in a cam- 
paign to educate their members to 
oppose and expose this philosophy. 
Tn the first place, it is a one-sided 
bargain tn which the Government 
has nothing to deliver. No govern- 
ment has said that if wage increases 
are kept to 4 per cent it will guaran- 
tee no job losses. Indeed, the pres- 
ent Government is openly commit- 
ted to a rundown in the sector and 


sector and 


j talks of the number of jobs, both 
.teaching and non-teaching, which 
must be lost, ff the Government 
■therefore has its way there will be 
'redundancies on a major, scale in 
1 public sector education, and higher 
education in particular^ and the only 
issue for pay negotiators is whether 
the jobs which remain will hnve their 
market value further depressed. 

Among academic staff, with jobs 
disappearing and staffing levels de- 
teriorating, there Is an increasing 
educational workload, being placed 
on the shoulders of those who re- 


Sir James’s source 
Sir, - I am sure your readers would 
-like to know the source of Sir James 
Hamilton’s comments ( THES Octo- 
ber 9). They appear in Coofflbe 
Lodge Report Volume M. No., 5 enti- 
tled ' FEtHEf A re we giving vdlue for 
money? Available from Coombe 


Lodge', Hie Fbrther Education Staff 
College, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 
6RG, for £2.50. 


Yours faithfully, 

JEAN FINLAYSON 
Publications Editor. 

Further Education Staff College. 


main, trying to retain educational 
standards with ever decreasing re- 
sources. The fight against the 4 per 
cent pay norm is not therefore sim- 
ply a matter of maintaining living 
standards. Its success is essential to 
the retention of. the coram unity’s 
public services, including, education. 
The real isBue is to avoid being 
drawn into Government's frap of 
arguing about the division of grossly 
'nadequalc resources and to fight to 
increase the amount of money de- 
voted to education and the public 
sector. 

Jim Manxiery 

, The author is secretary of the action 
committee of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 









